He's firing telephone wire 
at a Zero! 



TdlS fifihtcr pliitu^. will) Us !>i\ witit; jrims niMttiii(j 
fin', uses II]) i>ni>ti^:{i coiijht (•\)Ty niiiiiiti- to iiiak« 
srviTiil inilf-s of ti-l<'|ih<)ii(- litif. 

That's thr rii:ht im- U>r i'ii|>|ier now — unil it"- 
tilt" reason whv we ran'l miitiiiue to (>xpan<l inir 
fai ililic" 111 I;ikc i-;ir<r of ihc <-\|niinliri^ l)is- 
taiK'o ti'[i'|ili(>iii- Iruflic. 

Ki^ht niiiv. iitir liiirs arr flimilfd wiili l.iui<: 
DiHtanri- rallK. Mii^t iif lliciii liiivi- In <!<■ llic 
war- — tWry rmi»l liavf tlic ri|£hl uf way. 

Will you 1n"l(i k<'i-p till' wiri-« rlcjir for war ra)]^ 
— in(]t]!>lrial vjUh ih.it -■■ttil a |ilaiif ilown tin- u-<.<<eiiil>Iy 
line — mililary ralU tliat m-ihI il inin lln- air against 
ihe enemy? 

You ran <Io it !>y kci-tilnj; \i>ur own calls as few 
and ag hrief as possihif. And you'U be l}rin<:ing 
Vic'torv tlial much nearrr. 



Bell Telephone System 
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LET FACTORY-TRAINED ENGINEERS 
TAKE OVER YOUR TIRE MAINTENANCE 



Engineers Such as These .. . 

Paul Rornord— Temple Unjversit>\ EiteoMve 
business bdckv^round as distcict mani^er; 
jointed B- F. Goudn'di in 1927. Tire sde* and 
service ark for wo yrari. NationiJ accuuni 
rcprcsentaxive for thrvc yeafi. Afier factory 
crjiiniaf; tfinafeffcd lo Tire Con ^er^ at ion 
Dept. on Mifch 23, 1942. 




Pav( Vta«— Ohio State 
and Akron t fniveriiiies. 
Threeye-irias Eslimitforaod General M^Ln^^er 
J n CO D struct! o n i nd try : r oi n H- F- Good rk' h 
I'n 1933; factory production work for two 
yejrt;tife :$emc:t engineer and adiu^iinfc de- 
panmenc work for icvcn yc^3. Trj^niiri;rred 
to Tire Cooscrvatioa Dept. Feb- L6, 1942* 



Boosted Tire Mileage Like This 




1 1 1 1 

Fleet A(€ovnt- A" 
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Nrfected fi. F. Gooifricfr pfon tonserves 
rubber, saves many ff'mes more tban it costs 

HERE is a scientific plan for tire care and rubber 
conservation adapted to the needs of truck fleets 
after 15 years of successful use on many of the coun- 
try's biggest bus fleets. Bus fleet operators have 
ordinarily received up to 50% more tire mileage— 
and some of the most important truck fleets in the 
country where this plan is now in operation say the 
service is worth far more than the fee. 

Trained Engineers Take Chorge 

This is not just another tire conservation plan, good 
as they are. It is a comprehensive, point-by-point 
program under which B. F. Goodrich factory-trained 
engineers take over the cotuplete supervision of tire 
care. One hundred tires or thousands . . . each casing 
is given the necessary supervision by the B. F. Good- 
rich engineers. 

Because the engineering personnel we have is 
limited and men cannot be trained quickly for this 
work, we can offer this plan to only a limited number 
of fleets at present. This new plan, which will help 
you cooperate with the government's Truck Conser- 
vation Corps Program, is the first of its kind to be 
offered by any rubber company — another example of 
the leadership which has made B. F. Goodrich "First 
in Rubber" — in war as in peace. If you would like 
details of our scientific tire conservation plan write 

TIRE CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, Room H 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 




ooaric 





FfRSr fN RUBBER 

JOIN THE U.S. TRUCK CONSERVATION CORPS 




.Vallum * Hiiilnfii4 I* ]iul>ii< ' i >< :lOth tyl cvrrr lU4«ilh b» l1t< i't<ui>i>rr .>r I'lwimrn* iNp I nitrt Siai'i ri.Mi>4i(<in 

(MUrf W«»Jilioiltp«i U * K iu-ii)*! Atttrfllalns tntl 4'lniiUll«w lil!1r#^» Ml'. II .-i'.irfi, N W. \V«- » *' Kult- 

•rrlpiiim urtrr H** tmr tw. |: .1« ihn* rwrnn: 25 r«fti* « nipy ¥jM0t**i •^r^iti.t ru** rniMUrr i •( Iht 

rofll inn«« »! VVaiKUtctun, 1>. <V. •Udllluaal mirf «l ttrMciwlrh. I'lma. uiiJ*r xn ut Utrrk 3. |a; > M» A* 
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Dim" I unit your nicii to fut cnsy 
starlit)^, sldfrpiii^, or rt-TtTsiii^ iiiulors. 

Use your priority lo pet ihc motor that':; 
"built to lukr il" . . . llio only motor with 
rotor i*'itnnii;;s ('Cntririi^allv rast of (lOPPER 
. . , the Fairl»!iiiks-Mi>rH<' Motor, ft will s|m*«*<1 
production now and serve you better in years 
to 4'c»inc. 

Ask for a <]emo(tslralion ... a rlian<-<> lo 
oomparr F-M anfl any othc-r motor oonstriic- 
lioi). point by |H>inl. l-airliiinks. Mor>«> & Co., 
61HJ S. Michigan Ave, Chicago, IIIiiioiB. 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE # 



MOTORS 

DIESELS 
SCALES 
PUMPS 



i 
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"lypVEK in the field of human conflict was 
i 1 there so much owed by so many to so few," 
said Winston Churchill, For the fate of England 
— if not the whole world — was determined by the 
men of the Royal Air Force between August 8 
and October 31, 1940, when they turned back 
the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain. 

As the records of that epochal struggle are 
revealed, we learn more and more of the gallant 
sacrifices made, the courageous deeds per- 
formed, during those eighty-five days of furious 
fighting. We learn, too, of the Uttle details that 
sometimes play a part in deciding the fate of 
nafions. 

One of those "Uttle" things is pictured above. 

It is a molecule of an ingredient in the gaso- 
line that helped the RAF win the Battle of 
Britain. It is called iso-octane. The atoms of 
hydrogen and carbon which form iso-octane 
hang closely together like a bunch of grapes, as 
shown in the chemist's model above. 

Maybe that peculiar bunching of the atoms 
ia the reason why iso-octane has such a high 
antiknock quality that years ago it was con- 
sidered "perfect" and was adopted as the scale 
for measuring the antiknock quaUty of gaso- 
line. Possibly iso-octane's remarkably high anti- 
knock quahty is due to some other reason. 



Whatever the reason, this clear-cut superi- 
ority over ordinary gasoline was enough to start 
the research laboratories of the American pe- 
troleum industry working, developing manufac- 
turing processes that changed iso-octane from a 
forty-doUar-a-gaUon curiosity to a twenty -cent- 
a-gallon ingredient of aviation fuel for the planes 
of the United Nations. 

The Battle of Britain might have been won 
without iso-octane. We cannot say. All we 
know is that the British had it for their fighting 
fuel in quantity — the Germans did not. For 
that we are indebted to the peacetime research 
and developments of American oil refiners. 

This development of iso-octane has been only 
one of countless chemical achievements of pe- 
troleum teclmology in the long search for better 
fuels. Ethyl fluid is another of tho.se achieve- 
ments. It, too, is a prime ingredient in the fight- 
ing fuels that power the planes and mechanized 
armies of the United Nations. 



ETHYL CORPORATION 

Chrysler Building, New York ("ity 



MaiiiLjatttiirtr* af Ethyl fluiti, tutted bit nil rnjiiiem iu imprave 
the antiknock gtialiiy of aviation and motor gaiKiline. 
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"We attack at dawn . . 



After each night of unremitting production, war industries 
in The Chessie Corridor take a deep breath of day-shift 
workers and . . . start a fresh assault on the Axis! Especially 
now, with offettje the key of America's war effort, this 
rich industrial area is more than ever a vital factor 
. , . making our country the Arsenal of Democracy. 

When the war is over, an amazing story will come from 
The Chessie Corridor ... a story of wartime achievement, 
based uf>on American will-to-win plus this industrial area's 
tremendous store of raw materials . . . resources of power 
. . , native-born labor and efficiency of transportation. 



And when the war is over, those same resources— those same 
opportunities for low<ost production— will still be there . . . 
at the command of industries re-geared to peacetime markets. 

If you are engaged in wartime manufacture . . . and Itwkin^ 
toward the day when peace will bring new problems 
. . . you should know now what The Chessie Corridor offers. 

Quick Facts fok Busy Executives are available in a 
56-page book called "The Chessie Corridor— Industry's Next 
Great Expansion Area." For a copy write (on your business 
lettethead, please!) to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Service, Giesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W. Va. 




THE CHESSIE COBRIDOR, S»rwmd hr 

CHESAPEAKE AXD OHIO LIIVES 

Geared lo Ihe^ GO at America! 



solving WASHINGTON • NORFOLK • NrWFORr NEWS • RICHMOND • tyNCHSUdO "VA. HOI SPRINGS" WHITESUIPHUC 
CH*«llSTON • HUNTINGTON • ASHIAND • lEXINGION - LOUISVILLE • CINCINNATI • COLUMBUS • TOIEDO • CHICAGO 
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Atnerica must have 



20 MILLION 



iMERiCA as yet tlwsiri kiuw ilt- uwn -m-fiyili. Hut 
Viiirnca ilcM'H know its tiwn nrt'iihi. 

At lilt' lii'uiiiiiiiij; <tf the \i-ar tin- ii;ili<m'> lutiil Ijilmr 
force wdts .).! iiiilliori. Iliiriii<: l'M2. frti[ili>viiii'ril <iii uar 
[inMliK'lion nm!*t iiHTi-asc from (i.'tOllJKH) lu 1 7..>tM).(MK). 
hi \*H'.\ tlii.s figiiro ■will u<i l)i>yoiiil 2(1 iniHi<»ii. At tin- .-.aim- 
lime tin' ariiK'il fon-cs may 1k' rxjH-ctctl to inl<l fnnii IIm* 
to eight miliion ami iIm* harvest of increased war crops >sill 
rt'ijiiir*' addilional tnillioiis of workers. 

l*'i>r every tiwjl dc-.i<rm>r now available, 15 more arc 
ncc<jcil. For every tiN»hnakcr. .'}[ rnorc iiuigt Itc traiiUMl. 
One ship's plate-hanger is available v^'here (>2 arc m-ccici) 
and one crane ri';'!cr where 22 are retjiiired. And do not 
think that aircraft pnxhjdion !»> at the [H>ak for \ii >kin 
rtii-n are wanted for every one n<iw available. 

Thus, York \». conducting a M anpower Survey througli- 
niit it^ hea<l<]i>arter^ plant.- an<I oHicet^. branch plants and 
field oflTices. For ^ork is finding out what its real war 
-trcnuth is . . , €mtl nun '. 



Among the more titan lOfl skiliji urgently neeiled in war 
work, tlic ^ork .Siirvcv is dis-covcring (nanv wfiere least 
evpi'cteil. \ iiia^ter ilic-makcr lla^ been doing saleii ctiii- 
lact work in the field. Meehanicul cnginwr* wlioliave been 
doing sales work are cfpjipjH'd for (iesigning, priHlnctioii 
planning and shop evei'iitives" jobs. A clerk wliosc liobliv 
is matlicriialics can help \i\ bringing liiti laU'iil to bear on 
factors time studies. 

Till' returns, still incomplete, pre reassuring on two 
points. First. \ork war production can be stimulated still 
more In reailjii.stmciit of prci*ent |ier.soiincl. Second, ^ork 
people in the field who no longer can serve peacetime com- 
merce and iniltistrv will find eftsential work, and plenty, 
within the York organization. 

Manpower surveys and niaiip4»wer re- 
adjustments mugt sweep all industry so 
that \rHeriea may know her streiiglh and 
appU it where it will lio tiic most gooil. 
York Ice Machinery tlorjK)ration, York, Pa. 





.4 inf)\ itf ikf iiinttiiiiitiaire u.tet/ in ihr York Manpoiivr SitrtVY 
uill Ih- Mill In iiiiY I'^fiiiliw rrijiir*tiiii> it on lii^ firm's Irttfrbcad, 



YORK 



IIKFItlliiEICATlOX A.M» .till I'OMIITIOMM* F»ll WAR 



HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLtNG SINCE 1BB& 
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^ this spirit 



Newspapers, magazines, 
JKf " At\d military and govern- 
ment authorities have 
paid the railroads some mighty 
line compliments (or the smooth, 
ellicient job they are doing in the 
transportation of our fightmg men. 
These pats on the back are genu- 
inely appreciated, and spur rail- 
roaders on to doing a better and 
better job. 

And now. the Norfolk and 
Western wants to pay a compli- 
ment and express sincere appreci- 
ation to the (oiks in civilian lije — 
who know and accept the fact that 
Uncle Sam's fighters come first 
with the railroadsi who give the 
right-of-way lo the men in uniform; 
who do not (uis or criticize when 
they have to take the best they can 
get in (rain travel. 

It is this teamwork, this spirit 
of cooperation between civilian 
travelers, the railroads, and mill- 
taty authorities, that makes 
America i^i^incible 
. . . that gives our 
lighting men the 
confidence and cour- 
age — lo go placei 
and do things! 



FCi«VICTO«Y 
/>y ..... 




Editor's ,^(^eC4- 



A sign in the sky? 

DOES riijuesenlative liemocracy 
work? It is often said that, to over- 
come depreHsion, one-man control is 
essential; that, in the prosecution of 
war, one-man control not only of war 
services but of legislature and courts 
is required; that success for govern- 
ment can only come through men ex- 
perienced in politics; that a business 
man can run a business but is ill- 
equipped to meet the problems of gov- 
ernment. 

Albert W. Hawkes, recently retired 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has chal- 
lenged ail of the political propaganda 
against invasion of the political field 
by a business man. His philosophy is 
belief in the people, when they have 
the facts. In the campaign for nomina- 
tion for Senator from New Jersey, Mr. 
Hawkes had to gain the support of 
the free and independent-thinking 
voters, who, he said, "hold in their 
hands the control of good govern- 
ment." Unwilling to compromise prin- 
ciples, he met the "I am for you. 
but — " of those who feared to meet 
Lssues. He won the support of free 
labor, organized and unorganized. 

With full reliance on the citizens 
with understanding, a former Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, a successful in- 
dustrialist, president of a large cor- 
poration, has won the nomination for 
Senator from New Jersey. He had no 
apology for his success as a business 
man and his voluntary service to or- 
ganized business. He demonstrated 
his fair attitude toward labor. He ex- 
pressed his confidence in I he [leople. 
He smeared no one while asking for 
unity in winning of the war. He stood 
by the principles of representaiive 
democracy and the system of free 
men and won. 

Our weapon, voluntary effort 

THIS month, in "The Combat Ti>ams 
of Industry 'Fall In'." we rejxirt an- 
other phase of the war contribution 
by voluntarj' organizations of busi- 



ness. The energy displayed by these 
national industry teams matches that 
of local community teams as related 
last month. 

Old-timers will recall the tribute 
of Bernard Baruch, director of the 
War Industries Board of 25 years ago. 
He said then that without the trade 
associations the nation could not have 
mobilized our industrial resources for 
victorious combat as was done. And 
in future emergencies he predicted 
that they would again be of "incal- 
culable aid" lo the nation. 

Mr. Barueh's prediction is being 
abundantly realized. At a moment 
when the spirit of voluntarism is 
on trial for its life al! over the globe, 
when even hero there is the urge for 
regimentation and compulsion, trade 
associations are giving a magnificent 
demonstration of free men working 
to a common purpose. And all this 
with little or no encouragement from 
Washington authorities. 

Know Americo first 

MAYBE you saw it. too the "My 
Day" account of Queen Wilhelmina's 
visit. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had been telling the 
President of "the need for some sort 
of character loan which could be made 
to people without any security except 
their reputation." Overhearing this 
remark, the Queen interrupted : 

ThnI is done by state bankx tn Holland. 
II was one of my brain children after the 
last war. 

There the incident in "My Day" 
ended. Il left the impression that Hol- 
land is more advanced than America 

that we, loo. need stale banks to 
make personal Joans. 

But, as the editor of Amrvkcan 
Hanker points out, there's where the 
First Lady mis,sed a gomJ chance to 
put in a proud word for her country 
instead of being .sorry for it. Elecause 
it was more than 30 years ago that 
Arthur J. Morris introduced the Mor- 
ris Plan unsecured or ■ ' I loan 
for wage and salary And 
American country bankiis made 
small loans to be repaid in install- 
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As contributors to ihc w.n t-rt'urt, 
(hey merit your praise and rccoji- 
niiion. 

Consider what our cuuiurv has 
gained through the spirit and ability 
of these men and women. 

No other country has produced of- 
fice workers of such alertness, am- 
bition and progrcssivencss. 

Nowhere else have such workers 
been so willing to improve their 
methods, so consistently eager to 
replace the old and slow with the 
new and quick. 

This has resulted in the creation of 
a huge office machinery industry of 
which Underwood Ellmtt Fisher is 
proud to be a pan. 

liccause this industry exists, our 
Army and Navv possess » supply 
of typewriters and other office ma- 
chines unmatched by any of the 
enemy. 

Because this industry exists, our 



countrv possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants — iiii/t to suppiv the 
world's greatest needs for office ma- 
chines — nmv turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 

Day after day we read of deserved 
awards to factory workers , . . here 
is our tribute to America's office 
workers. 

%Aa^ here is <iur promi&e to thtixr 
workers, several millttin of them our 
valued customers. 

No matter what the difficuln'M, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from cout to coast. 

We sball continue lo provide spare 
parts ... as well as a complete line 
ot carbon paper and ribbons un&ur- 
passscd in qu.ility, for every make 
of office machine. 

And we shall continue to devise and 
^uggcsI methods fi>r (omcrving iheir 
typeivrlters, adding and accounting 
machines and for off rating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 



ments as long as 50 years ago. What 
the Slate did in Holland wa.s to fol- 
low private banking practice in (his 
country. 

Too many of u.s in recent years 
have fell so sorry for ourselves, and 
with ecstasy promoted some foreign- 
ism that was simply an old-world 
government steal from American pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Not so Q.E.D. 

A WOMAN columnist who enjoys 
quite a vogue among several million 
newspaper readers argues that a na- 
tion that can spend one hundred bil- 
lion dollars for war in 194;$ "will be 
able to invest one liundrcd billion dol- 
lars in instruments of reconstruction 
in 194,'i." By the same token, we sup- 
pose, the lady would say that if she 
had cash and credit of $2,000 and 
blew it all in one year on fireworks, 
this would prove that she had an- 
other $2,000 lo put into i)roduclive 
effort after the show is over. The 
Haywire School of Economics is still 
doing business at the same old stand. 

Government paper work 

Tins I.I the Memo that Jack wrolp. 

This is thp fifth assistant dork who 
chcckPd the nu»ni<> thai Jark wiolp. 

ThPse are thp other <iuarlpttp of clprki; 
who chpckpd the check of the tlflh as- 
sistant clork who checked Ihc memo that 
Jack wrote. 

This is the Subdivision Chief who in- 
Itiaiod the checks of the other quartptle 
of clerk.s who chpcked the chpck of the 
llfth aiwlstant clPrk who checked the 
memo that Jack wrote. 

This Is the third assisant secretary of 
the Bureau Cominiseioner whu Initialed 
the initials of the chi<»f of thp suhdivision 
who irltialed the checks of the quartette 
of deputy clerks who checked the check 
of the fifth aiislstant clerk who checked 
the memo that Jack wrote. 

— and If you can't follow this any fur- 
ther you'd better not take a job in Wash- 
injflon where this is only a start on paper 
work Involved in the trnnnmi.islon 
through the "re^lar channels" of the 
memo — which didn't amount lo a damn 
in the flrsl place — that Jack wrote. 

- -Behton Bhai.rv 

Good book on wor effort 

OUR good friend and associate. Her- 
bert Corey, who writes the bright 
feature "Washington and Your Bus- 
iness" in this magazine, has written 
himself a book. The title is, "The Ar- 
my Means Business," and when Mr, 
Corey gathered his material and sat 
himself down at the typewriter, he 
meant business, too, as a reading of 
the book will quickly convince the 
reader. Mr. Corey was a war corres- 
pondent in the unpleasantness of 25 
years ago, and so far in this war has 
specialized on the Army and Navy 
to the point where he is perilously 
close to being an exi>ert. If you don't 
believe it, we invite your attention to 



Underwood Elliott Fisher 
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Whi ppl e Jacobs , presi- 
dent^ haiidjnjt first 
war bond dividend 1o 
Bctden stackholder^ 
Mrs. Wm. R,Kerr,Jr, 



The Belden War Bond-or-Cash Dividend Plan 

nets 10.6% subscription for war bonds on 
first offer to Belden stockholders 



THE directors of Belden Manufacturing Com- 
pany, inspired by the success of payroll allot- 
ment plans in the sale of war bonds, voted at their 
August i, 1942, meeting to ofier Belden stockholders 
an option to accept all or part of the current dividend 
in war bonds or stamps. This offer was prompted by 
a twofold desire: — 

1st — To give additional aid to the campaign of 
diverting income . . . dividends as well as payrolls 
... to the purchase of war bonds; 

2nd^ — To stimulate free enterprise in war bond 
buying and thereby perhaps make unnecessary the 
use of compulsory methods in financing the war. 

To facilitate this action, Belden directors set the 
dividend at37'Ac a share, a figure which gave stock- 
holders of every fifty share unit a return exactly equal 
to the purchase price of a $25.00 (maturity value) 
bond. The offer indicated that unless the bond sub- 
scription blank, enclosed with the dividend notice, 
was returned wittiin twenty-one days the dividend 
would be paid automatically in cash. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr. made the following comment on the Belden 
Plan — "TAe salartf allotment plan has met with 
widespread acceptance and we hope that the new 
^ethod for reaching stockholder income meets with 
equally favorable public approval." 

Upoa hearing of the action taken by Belden direc- 
tors to promote the sale of war bonds to stock- 
holders, W, P. Witherow, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, made the following 
statement: 

"I am hightu enthusiastic about the patriotic and 
economically sound approach you have taken in mak- 
ing your dividend payments payable in the form of 
war bonds. I am hopeful that many other companies 
will fdlou/ in your footsteps." 



Sterling Morton, president of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers' Association and member of the Illinois 
War Savings Staff, said, "Congratulations to the 
Belden Manufacturing Company for its patriotic and 
enterprising action in taking the lead in offering to 
pay dividends in war bonds and s tamps. I shall bring 
it to the attention of all members of the association." 

Belden stockholders subscribed for a total of 
10.6 per cent of the dividend payment in war bonds 
and stamps. Some stockholders remitted additional 
cash to permit them to purchase war bonds of 
greater value than the amount of their dividends. 
The patriotic spirit with which Belden stockholders 
responded to the Plan is indicated not only by their 
substantial subscription for war bonds but also by 
their many written comments, one of which follows 
in part: * I think this is a splendid idea! Please con- 
tinue to give us this privilege." 

The results of the Belden War Bond-or-Cash 
Dividend Plan demonstrate that, if given conven- 
ient facilities for purchasing war bonds, corporation 
stockholders respond in the same patriotic manner 
as corporation employees to the vottmfary allot- 
ment of income for bond purchases. The Belden 
Plan therefore provides a practical and effective 
means of establishing a closer community of in- 
terest between stockholders and employees. 

Treasury department officials have estimated that 
similar plans, if generally adopted by corporation 
directors, could increase War Bond sales by as 
much as SSOO.OOOjOOO a year. Full details concern- 
ing the operation of the Belden War Bond-or-Cash 
Dividend Plan will be forwarded on request. 

^^^^-^^^^-^-^ 

^ PRESIDENT 



BELDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY CHICAGO 
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How Commercial Credit Financing 
is Helping Wtir^T/nw Industry 

iiN'ANXiNo WAR CONTRACTS . . , or financing the prcHluttion of 
any kind of commodity under war conditions . . , presents 
serious difficulties. Generally, it calls for considerably more 
working capital than many concerns arc accustomed to employ. 

Wc recently solved difficult situations for two packing houses 
with litr^e Government contracts for meat-products for our light- 
ing forces. When the financing connections of these companies 
proved inadequate or too restrictive, wc put more than $6,70O,O0<.) 
additional cash at their disptisal to maintain inventories, sup- 
port production and meet Federal tax payments. 

MILLIONS FOR WAR-PRODUCTION FINANCING 

\\'e are prepared to work out financing plans to meet the spcci.d 
rci|iiirenients of war-time financing in any line of industr)'. 

Our capital and surplus of more than $65,000,000 is available to 
do the job. In the past year, wc supplied to our customers more 
than a hiJlion doll.^^s t»f cash to meet their working capital re- 
quirements. Among these arc concerns engaged in such varied 
lines as aircraft and accessories, food products, radio, lumber, 
leather, paj^cr, textiles, alcohol, njachincry, metal goods, wood, 
plastics, electrical equipment and others. 

Our service is prompt, our charges reasonable and no hiterftnnct 
or rtstfktteu is placed on management, If you need cash to pur- 
chase materials, meet payrolls, buy equipment or pay taxes, wire 
or write for information. Address Dept. 1407. 

Commercial Credit Company 

Baltimore 

Subt!d!*rits: Naw York Chicago San Franciico Los Angelsf Portland, Ore. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAM $6 5,0 O 0,0 OO <^ 



a special article by Mr. Corey in this 
issue entitled "World's Toughest 
Flighting Man." 

Mr. Corey .suggests the glory and 
fearfutness of our war effort, when he 
says simply, 

One huntlred and thhly-Lwn million 
people hove furncil around and arc farlnR 
toward war. Intcrestins— and tt|)pulUnt; 

The double threat of waste 

TO OUR rc-m;irk.s on needless waste 
in construction of government plants 
n the September issue, reader Ralph 
E, Spalding of Jacksonville, F'la., adds 
an imjiorlant corollary. 

When a country at war wastes pub- 
lic funds it is generally at the same 
time wasting manpower, says Mr. 
Spalding. Because it takes men and 
time to produce materials that arc 
thrown away on unessential flum- 
mery. Up to a certain point money 
losses can be made good in years to 
come, but losses in man hours are 
truly over the dam for good. In the 
use of lime, men and nations alike 
must pay as they go. And the well 
of manpower is not unlimited. 

Figures don't lie— often 

THE ALERT Harvey Campbell, who 
shoots off editorial sparks every week 
in "The Delroiter." says he is enter- 
tained by statistical stories proving 
that strikes are few. comparatively, 
since Pearl Harbor. Mr. Campbell re- 
fuses to be convinced until he sees 
comparative figures from the Nazis, 
Japs and Fascists, and he wants to 
know how American labor leaders 
would like to head a "jurisdictional 
award" strike in Tokio or Berlin. 

Failure of the statistics to impress 
Mr. Campbell reminds us of Senator 
Tydings' story about the Pullman 
jwrter who was asked how hnuch his 
average tip was. 

"A dollar is average," replied the 
porter, "but very few gentleroans give 
me the average." 

Explaining the billions 

FROM the satne source we learn of 
a sardonic old fellow who refuses to 
be Babbergasted by the constant out- 
pouring of billions of dollars in gov- 
ernmental appropriations. Says it re- 
minds him of the old days when he 
came upon a drunk stuffing a dollar 
bill down a crack in the wooden side- 
walk. He asked the inebriate to ex- 
plain why. and the answer was: "I 
lost a dime down there and I'm trying 
to make it worthwhile to pull up the 
board." 

Another "Right" on the skids 

ARTICLE VI of the United States 
Constitution says that "in all crim- 
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inal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial." Many Americans can remem- 
ber clear back to when this was more 
than a phrase. We dusted it off and 
read it again the other day after hear- 
ing that Attorney General Biddic had 
obtained indictments against E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company and 
Rohm and Haaa, as well as officials of 
each company, for alleged conspiracy 
to control manufacture and sale of 
plastics. The same announcement 
said: 

Mr. Biddle announced that trial of both 
cases would be postponed until after the 
war at the lequest of the secretaries of 
War and Navy. A previous indictment, 
fn which the du Pont Company was 
charged with monopolizinK the manu- 
facture and sale of dyestufTs, also has 
been postponed for the duration. 

Of course, the War and Navy de- 
partments, recognizing the impor- 
tance of war work bein^ done by the 
indicted companies, want no inter- 
ruption in that work while Mr. Biddle 




.and Mr. Arnold drag these cases along 
through the courts. So the Depart- 
ment of Justice goes merrily along 
trying the cases in the newspapers 
and prejudicing public opinion, while 
the indicted companies and execu- 
tives must bear it and try to grin, 
unable to clear themselves in the 
courts and enduring the libels of eve- 
ry crack-pot _^eformer and business- 
baiter who comes along. One rather 
widely-read commentator recently re- 
ferred to companies indicted at the 
behest of the Department of Justice 
as "criminal industry." One popular 
news-magazine labelled its "news ac- 
count" of a similar charge (later 
withdrawn) with the "newsy" head- 
ing, "Contribution to Defeat." 

The war industries so involved can- 
not light back. So they take it on the 
chin while government morale officers 
beseech management and labor to 
perform more and more miracles of 
production, and the public grows 
more than ever bewildered at a Gov- 
ernment which pins a Navy E on a 
company in the morning and kicks it 
in the pants in the afternoon. 



Reminds us of a lawyer friend who 
takes his young son on his knee occa- 
sionally and tells him a bedtime story 
which begins: "Once upon a time 
there was a Conslitution . . ." 

The penalty of merit 

AT FIRST blush, Thurman Arnold's 
monopoly suit against Associated 
Press appears to be the strangest 
paradox of his speckled career as a 
trust buster. 

In substance the Assistant Attor- 
ney General alleges that A. P. has 
done such a good job it stands "in the 
forefront in the public estimation and 
esteem." Therefore, its service is 
necessary to the survival of any news- 
paper. Hence it is unfair discrimina- 
tion in violation of the Sherman Act 
when that service is not obtainable by 
a particular paper. 

If these contentions were true, and 
if A. P. service were made available 
to every newspaper, as the Govern- 
ment demands, then A.P, would in- 
deed become a monopoly. 

But let's give Mr. Arnold credit at 
least for consistency. His position in 
this case is basically the same as his 
stand of a few years ago on advertis- 
ing. At that time he said that a firm 
which makes a good product and 
cams a lot of money from it can then 
advertise in a big way to other po- 
tential consumers of the product, and 
in so doing would take unfair advan- 
tage of its smaller competitors. 

Consistent in fallacy, yes. But he 
was wrong then and he's wrong now. 

This item might be headed "Build 
a Better Mouse Trap — and Mr. Ar- 
nold Will Beat a Path to Your Door." 

Another possible title comes to 
mind, "Maybe it's Only Wyoming 
Loco Weed." 

Not in the communiques 

O.P.A.'s Oklahoma price administra- 
tor Hayes has ruled that March prices 
must be posted on all bootleg liquor 
sold in illegal establishments. 

Band leader Don Mario was fined 
$500 by a local of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians because he stood 
up with a crowd at a Fourth of July 
rally in a Providence park and sang 
the national anthem. 

One hundred men in a New Jersey 
airplane factory struck because the 
milk delivery to a vending machine 
in the plant was late. 

Many factory workers are said not 
to be wearing the "E" emblems 
awarded them, because the emblems 
bear no "union made" stamp. This 
oversight by the Navy is being cor- 
rected. 
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IN I6M 
John Napier, 
ScotriAh noblc- 
m An, dcv j sed 
thf Arsi mechjii' 
itfil incflns of 
cjEcubnoii . , .a 
of nufubcrcd rods, 

chc solution of mul* 
on by Addition, 



I Among modern calculators 
Marchint sets new standards of 
speed and accuracy with 

POINTS OF 

SUPERIORITY 
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Simultamous Multiplication 
Time saved on every multiplica- 
tion is real economy in the course 
of a day ... in the course of a job. 

Marchant saves that time. For exam- 
ple, 9358x}'t56 takes only JVs sec 
onds, including alt set-ups and oper> 
ations. Even the Marchant of 10 years 
ago, fast foe its day, needed 9'/3 sec- 
onds for the same pcobletn. 

The secret? Marehant's Autt>matic 
"Simultaneous" Multiplies tion, called 
"simultaneous" because the answer is 
formed during the time the multiplier 
is being entered and not afterward. 

Ask the Marchant Man today is explain 

the advantages of the other lOpoiv.ts. 



TSafNTSPffO 



Merchant Calculating Machine Company 

Homt Office; Oakland. California, U, S. A. 

iAi-ti AGENCIES AMI> MAN ir FACT I.I KEX'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVJCE EVERVWHItB 




IT'S iilrangc li> tliink of lUv faniiUar, 
frieiully lixoiiiotivv as a wcajMHi 
of u ar. 

lint ri>:lil )t<i\v that's what it h, 

I'or locoiiiotivfs reallv iiiakt* possible 
all tlt« otluT weapons of war wc must 
have, 

Thcv liiHil the ore and furl tiial slcrl 
mills rt'quirr. 

riirv take the steel to tihipv ardn on ai 
tliree coasts and on the lakcn. 

Thpy brinp llic engines, wing asHcni- 
lilies and otiier parts to the fatinlous 
plants tlie li^htin^ planes are 

Ilia I If. 



IVxIay tlin locomotives of the Ameriran 
railroadij are doin<; a job which, a year 
or *>o ago, would have been called im- 
possible. And it is a job so bi^ that only 
the railroa<ls l ould undertake it. 

It's a joh that means M'ii<ling off a 
loaded freight train every live seconds 
of the ilay aiul night — that means haul- 
ing a million ami a (juarier tons of 
freight a mile every minute — and, by 
the way. doing it for less than one cent 
a ton per mile. 

To ^lo it, the railroads are exacting the 
greatest service from every available 
piece of equipment. For oilier war rc- 
<piirenients may prevent them from 
getting the additional cars and engines 
the job justifies. 

Hut, with the equipment on hand and 
v\hat can be obtained, these engines of 
war will prove themselves mighty 
vscapons in the drive toVictory. 
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GIANTS TAKE WINGS FOR 



FOREIGN FRONTS 



TThirty-ton four-motorei/ bo/nhen mil off the line 
at a great factory where stooei a farm 15 short 
months ago, 

la coDStructioa, as well as production, the 
new Ford Bomber plant Is one resounding 
answer to Axis aggression — acres of head- 
aches for Hitler and Hirohito. 

As they move down the assembly line, 
these deadly ships take their first steps on a 
I^ROLITE Wood Block Floor. For KREOLITE 
Wood Blocks have been part of the Ford 
production formula since 1912— their services 
proved by 140 repeat orders for more than 
five million square feet. 

With installation complete, we can report 



i 



100 per cent adherence to the construction 
timetable. Five hundred and fifty loads of 
KREOLITE Wood Blocks were delivered on 
time, installed by Jennison-Wright crews at a 
maximum rate of ^6,000 square feet a day, 

KREOLITE Wood Blocks will keep tens of 
thousands of men and women "at ease" for 
all-out bomber production. Their resiliency, 
cleanliness, insulation, sound-absorption and 
durability will protect both precision parts 
and production men. 

KREOLITE respects its badge of entry to 
Willow Run. Serving industry for 3 I years was 
yesterday's privilege; our part in speeding the 
fight is today's satisfaction. 

THE JENNISON-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

TOLEt^O, OHIO • 23 Nolton-Widt Oftices 



KREOLITE 



Accept No Substitute 



Comfortable To Worlc On • Ov»tles>T Eo«y ro Clean 
Absorb Noite, Cut VibraMon • Low Mointejione* 
Protect Dropped Took ortd Portt « Durable 
Spark-proof, Skfd-'pfoaf, Safv * firm for Machines 
Qutek to Install Ea&y to Replace * Kigh Intulolion 




LITE RAILROAD SWiTCH & INDUSTRIAL TRACK T I E S • P I L I N G > B R 1 D G E & DOCK LUMBER 



ONI OF 



SIIIIIS OF INrORMATIVI TALKS ON 



CRITICAL MATtRIAL 




Synthetic Rubber Progress 
Dates from 1927 



SVNTMKTIC rubber is not new. The first 
quantity production was the crude form 
made by the Germans during World War I 
when the Allied blockade cut off all natural 
rubber supplies. 

The first German synthetic lacked many of 
rubber's attributes. But it showed enouRh 
promise to induce Goodyear chemists, after 
the war, to begin their own experiments 
along independent lines. 

After several years of research, the Goodyear 
laboratories developed a synthetic having a 
globular structure and physical properties 
very similar to natural rubber. 

This was in 1927. Patents were granted to 
Goodyear in both the United States and 
Great Britain covering this improved method 
of production, which is the basic principle 
underlying all im- 
portant synthetic 
rubber manufac- 
ture today. 

By the Goodyear 
method, simple 
hydrocarbon mole- 
cules are polymer- 
ized (linked together i by an emulsification 
process that closely resembles nature's way 
of creating latex in the sap of the rubber 

THE GREATEST NAME 



CHEMIGUM 



tree. This process is now used in the prod- 
uct we call Chemigum. 

By compounding. Chemigum can be endowed 
with qualities definitely superior to natural 
rubber for many purposes. It can be made 
more resistant to wear and abrasion — more 
impermeable to oil, gasoline and solvents 
— more stable at extremely high and low 
temperatures. 

Long before Pearl Harbor Goodyear built 
the first complete plant in this country for 
synthesizing rubbers of this type, and began 
the manufacture of Chemigum products for 
industrial uses where natural rubber is not 
satisfactory. 

Today facilities are being rapidly expanded 
in conjunction with the government program 
to break the rubber bottleneck. From expe- 
rience we are gain- 
ing in building syn- 
thetic tires and 
other urgencies for 
the fighting forces, 
a new low-cost 
mass - production 
technique is being 
evolved that promises to make Chemigum 
for many purposes competitive with natural 
rubber — in cost as well as quality. 
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We Must Re-Discover America 



FkOTM one field of inthistry. chfiiiistry, eoiiies 
(his intinth a Iioju'fnl and inspiring picture i>f 
^Vnicrica s future. 

It is contingent upon uu "if," the survival of 
private enterprise. 

Dr. ("harle.s M. A. Stine of E. I. ilu Pont de 
Neniour.s and (^onipany, in collalxtration with 
tlie nation's inihistrial chemists, presents the 
bright new horizon ?i which war's end can open to 
each man and woman : 

AJuminuni, nuignesiuni anil light steels avail- 
able in undreamed of quantities; enough alumi- 
imm already being produced in a .single year to 
build as many passenger cars as operate on all 
American railroads, or .seven times as nuich as 
was produced in IMf). Twice as much magnesium 
being precipitated from sea water in a single 
year as our entire aluminum output in 1!)39. 

Your shiny 194-2 automobile, already 20 years 
out of date, supplanted by a light new car with 
sealed cooling system, with power output ]>er 
cubic inch of di.splacement (jiiadrupled, with fuels 
yielding 50 miles to the gallon. All existing motors 
alread>' passe . 

An aviation industry, now geared to produce 
twice as many planes in a single year as in all the 
37 years sifice Kitty Hawk, giving us aerial box- 
cars that can lug 20 tons of pay freight to Europe 
and back non-stop, .\nd air trains of gliders, drop- 
ping off "cars" here, picking them up there. 

Glass that is unbreakable and can float; wood 
unbiirnable; laminations of plastics and wood to 
compete with steel; shoes without leather; win- 
dow screens without wire; machinery without 
steel. 

High pres,sure synthesis of ammonia is develop- 
ing new producing capacity rated as comjiarable 
to discovery of a sixth continent. 

Food available in greater quantity with easier 
effort, atul in quality possessing the power to pro- 
long life. 



This is only a sketch of things to come, if — 

War did not create the.se ideas. Most of I hem 
were in the industrial laboratories rhiriug ttu* 
'30's. War simply accelerated the development 
which was held back in the '30's because we, the 
people, followed jjolitical leaders who attacked 
the rewards of incentive, who decried risk capital, 
who .set up an artificial standard to take the place 
of individual reward for individual merit, and 
thus chilled and deadened and .stultified the 
American free enterpri-iie .system. 

Here are two facts: For 30 years, from 15)00 to 
1930, we, the people, risked three ItilHons a year 
in ileveloping new things, and another three 
billions in buying new things, roughly six billions 
in all. But in the following decade we expendeel 
those six billions each year through the Govern- 
ment, through Washington agencies in non- 
productive enterprises. From management's hands 
our savings went into political hands. 

Xo political organization since the world began 
ever developed a great industry. Even water- 
works and the postoffice were developed by the 
risks and energies of individuals pooling their re- 
sources utuier privaie niauageniettt. 

Tlie future's po.ssibilities are limitless if we but 
remember that. If we keep in mind that there 
is one freedom neces.sary to the consummation 
devoutly to be wished, the freedom of t-nterpri.se, 
the encouragement of risk-taking, the ajJiiluuse 
and commeiidation for those who come through 
.successfully, rather than envy and vituperation 
again.st the measure of their success, 

Only if we are willing to pay this price can the 
future give up its treasures to the common man, 
and thus usher in the Golden Age which is our 
heritage; only if — . 
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GET INTO THE AIR 
BECAUSE OP 

TRUCK- 
TRAILERS 



Lockheed fighters and bombers, the deaih-dealing Lightnings 
~ and Hudsons, got into the air quicker on all of the fronts where 
they've lashed and blasted the enemy .. because of Truck-Trailers! 



LOCKHttD'S TRUCJ- 
TRWURS COHSERVt 
RUBBtR. STEEL. FUEL. 
MOTOR POWER 

I Uwer trucks or. 
truck* it ieplo«5- 



your F'-ho"' 



That's because production is 
speeded ac the big Lockheed 
plants on the West Coast hy the 
faster inter-plant handling ot ma- 
terial by TraiJers, Minutes and 
hours gained here and there in 
production mean precious days 
and weeks gained in the delivery 
of these war planes. 

Lockheed's fleet of Fruehauf 
Trailers, which started with three 
units in 1939, performs many 
tasks, most of which could not 
be handled In any other way. 

FOR EXAMPLE — 

Material must move swiftly and 
regularly, day and night, between 
the No. 1 and 2 plants, 19 miles 
apart over a traffic-congested 
route. Trailers, hauling about 
8,000 pounds each and working 
on a "shuttle system", make nine 
round-trips per day and help keep 
the assembly lines fed. "Shuttle 
system" means that one truck- 
tractor handles three Trailers . . 



truck and driver are always busy 
pulling one Trailer while the 
others are being loaded and un- 
loaded at the two plants. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES 

Still more precious time is saved 
by the Fruehauf automatic coup- 
ling . . the driver couples the 
Trailer to his truck, or uncouples 
it, without leaving his cab. 

Alaneuverable ? Truck-Trailers 
worm ihrtjugh lanes inside the 
plant where trucks big enough to 
carry such loads couldn't move. 

Versatile? They carry a multi- 
tude of items . . wings, propellers, 
engines, patterns, wing jigs, etc. 

Economical? There has been 
only nominal maintenance. 

WorU'M Ljirfrtt Builderi ol Truck'Trtlltn 

FRUEHAUF TRAIIEK COMPAHV, DETROIT 
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TRUCK-TRAIIER 



TRANSPORT 



IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR 




AMERICA 



The Combat Tea ms 

of Industry "FALL IN 



By FRED DeARMOND 
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IN ACCOUNTING for the German defeat in 1918, 
Field Marshal Von Hindenburg wrote of America's 
port in that debacle: 

"Her brilliant, if pitiless, war industry had 
entered the service of patriotism and hod not 
foiled it." 

Todoy that same "brilliant, pitiless" war ma- 
chine, with its power vastly stepped up, is in 
resistless motion agoin. tt is something far bigger 
than the Army and Novy. It is the concentroted 
might of America. 

This machine was not built to order for the oc- 



casion. In skeleton form it stood ready to be 
summoned when needed. Organized industry 
provided the skeleton. Every group had its trade 
association, a nucleus held together by the strong 
attraction of vocational community of interest. 
These are the wheels and cogs of America's 
great war industry machine. 

In the past poets have sung the glory of the 
citixen soldier who left his plow in the field and 
shouldered his musket. Future chroniclers may 
find similar inspiration in 1942's astonishing epic 
of industrial mobilizotion. 



THE PEACE of a Washington Sunday afternoon was 
suddenly disturbed by a peremptory jangling of 
telephone bells. General Marshall was at home eating 
dinner when his call came. Answering, he heard the for 
once excited voice of a staff officer: 

"Japanese pl^es are bombing Peart Harbor!" 
The General mreeted that all the key officers of the war 
machine be phoned at once. 

That's where the story of American trade associations 
and the war begins. 

One of the most important of those key men is a civilian 
— -not even a War Department employee. He is Arthur 
Gass, boss of the Military Transportation Office, a division 
of the Association of American Railroads, 

Mr. Gass was writing a speech when he heard the news. 
"I'm coming," He pushed his notes aside and grabbed 
his hat. For four days and nights, snatching only a few 
short naps, he was almost continuously at work, sending 
out to railroads and regional railroad associations orders 
to round up cars, clear tracks, submit routings and stand 
by to move men and supplies. 

The smooth movement of 600,000 fighting men in the 
next seven weeks, plus five carloads of freight for every 
carload of men, was no sudden improvisation. It represent- 
ed planning by the railroads through their central associa- 



tion in Washington — the planning that goes back to the 
last war. In those tumultuous days in 1917-18 railroad men 
and military men were learning. They are not making the 
same mistakes they made then. Between them they are 
moving men and goods with well-oiled dispatch. The Asso- 
ciation is "geared to war" because it was planned that way 
25 years ago. There was no trial and error in the routine 
by which the Military Transportation Office collaborated 
with the Army. So close is the coordination that, in the 
words of the deputy chief of the Army's Traffic Control 
Division : 

Although the Military Transportation Section of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads is a commercial railroad organiza- 
tion, .staffed and financed by the railroads, it works so closely 
with us that for all practical purposes it is a function of the War 
Department. 

After the Military Transportation Office has obtained 
a routing and assembled cars and locomotives at the load- 
ing point for a troop movement, its work has merely be- 
gun. The Washington office is notified when each train de- 
parts, when it arrives at each junction point and at its final 
destination. Moving an infantry division with all equip- 
ment requires 65 trains with approximately 1,350 cars. At 
the end of each division new locomotives and train crews 
must be ready. Of the 6.250,000 soldier passengers carried 
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CMMll, .-.Iti LOW 

Organized odverlisirtg contributed the planning and tech- 



nique that made the salvage campaigns click 



in organized troop movemenls in this country by the end of 
July, practically all who made overnight journeys rode in 
Pullman berths. 

In Washington sits a Board of Economic Warfare, staffed 
with many savants, to plan and organize the nation's 
economic resources for war. They are tlie overhead, but 
the real economic planners are the leaders of organized 
business. Last month Nation's Business recorded what 
business community groups are doing for total war. Cham- 
bers of commerce with a geographical community of inter- 
est are supplemented by trade associations with an indus- 
try or trade community of interest. This is an account of 
the trade group and functional association contribution. 

Most of these associations that had not already geared 
for war have done so since Pearl Harbor. The way they've 
stripped down business-as-usual functions that are dis- 
pensable in a war economy is an excellent example — 
one that government bureaus might well emulate. Many 
purely industry promotion activities have been suspended. 

This was the unity of purpose voiced by W. J. Donald, 
managing director of National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, when he said recently: 

The war production program aaks American industry in gen- 
eral, and electrtcal manufacturers In particular, to do the im- 
possible — and they are doing it to an amazing degree. 

One result of war likely to be reflected in a long-term 
trend is that of bringing associations and the federal Gov- 
ernment closer together. 

So many major decisions are made in Washington now 
that an efficient national association is first of all one which 
knows its way around the Capital. On the other hand, gov- 
ernment is so palpably dependent on the associations to 
effectuate its programs that the partnership is 50-50. Busi- 
ness representatives take the position that even unreason- 
able requests deserve patient consideration when made in 
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furtherance of that cause to which the whole nation is 
now devoted. 

Those who prosecute total war are forced, as in no pre- 
vious emergency, to recognize the place of management. 
Administrators, technicians, general.s and admiral.s find 
themselves helpless without the mrinagers. These are times 
when a trade associiiiinn executive cannot wail to call his 
board together before making a decision. He must act and 
take the con.sequences of "sticking his neck out." Today 
there is no sin like inaction. 

When the executive committee of Associated General 
Contractors met in Washington the very day war was de- 
clared on Japan, it gave the headquarters officers and staff 
full authority to reshape their program in the way that 
best fitted war conditions, and to drop all activities that 
might hinder war work. 

"This has been called a war of the assembly line, but 
it is also a war of management," says Alvin E. Dodd, 
American Management Association president. He adds: 

It is Ihe skill and creatlvencss of mnnngemont that Rive us 
tiie instruments of production . . , that make tank plants uprinK 
from corn (lelds and machine (runs come from factories that 
once made typewriters. It is roannpement that adopts machines 
for npw products, trains workers for now skills, and develops 
intricate subcontiacting (systems. 

Individual management had to be given centralized di- 
rection to make all business and industry work as one 
unit. That is the task of the trade associations. Their job 
in a nation at war is as broad as economic life itself. They 
are performing nearly every chore imaginable. But gen' 
erally their efforts are of about seven types- 

1. OreaniKinfr for war production. 

2. Conservntion of vital materials and services. 

3. Fact-Jlnding and relaying. 
■i MottlllzinK and traininK manpower. 
5 Raif ing money for war. 
C. Public education. 
7. Keeping the home fires burning. 



1 * Hercules Flexes His Biceps 

Industries teamed up, pooled their resources and 
did jobs that as aggregofions of individual firms 
they could never have swung. Competition was 
adjourned, old policies put on ice and all machin- 
ery geared to war. "Symbol 61 is on the way" 

ON THE last day of December. 1941. the automotive in- 
dusli-y adjourned competition for the duration. About 
a thousand representatives of passenger car, truck, bus, 
trailer, parts and equipment and tool and dye makers got 
together and organized one big association, the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production, which should speak and 
act for alt. A resolution adopted by the new body charac- 
teristically expresses the aim of all industry : 

We pledge, on behalf of the entire automotive Industry, not 
only a cooperative spirit in the common task, tiut complete inter- 
change of mass production information, time-saving techniques, 
product improvements, tooUnR short-cuts and dovelopmenta 
which the individual concerns have now effected or will bring 
about in doing their portion of the work. 

The shock of bombs on Pearl Harbor had found the 
industry with $4,000,000,000 in orders for what we were 
then calling "defense" materials. On Monday, December 8 
— ^the biggest day in long distance telephone traffic in all 
history — so many more assignments went out from Army 
and Navy headquarters that this "back log" was almost 
immediately doubled. Shortly it had been trebled. 

Kibitzers harassed the industry with recrimination and 
gratuitous advice as to how it could convert to war pro- 
duction at the snap of a finger. The auto men wer« practical 
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about it. They knew that, although it would be wonderful 
to say to a machine: "Stop making that Plymouth crank- 
case and get going on this aviation crankcase," they are 
not living in fairj'tand. 

Having pooled their resources through the Automotive 
Council, they began the long-proved — and, if you will, pro- 
saic—process of organization. 

Those men organized to bring surplus machine tools 
lying in disuse to where they could be used : A former spark 
plug plant needed screw machines. A Massachusetts com- 
pany had some. Another company needed large planers for 
its aircraft work. The Council found them — ^of all places- 
in an Indiana limestone quarry. 

The Council's Machine' Tool and Equipment Service 
listed 250,000 pieces of production equipment and cross- 
indexed all machinery in 450 plants owned by 260 com- 
panies. Matching of tool and die needs with tooling availa- 
bilities helped hundreds of manufacturers to change over 
from peace to war, A war contractor who needed a certain 
ype of press didn't have to advertise or canvass other 



peak peace-time year of the automotive industry. And the 
pace goes on increasing. 

This same pattern for converting industry quickly from 
peace to war is seen throughout the whole industrial fabric. 

One of the first problems was how to spread war orders 
among as many firms as possible. Which of them were com- 
petent to produce according to specifications? What was 
their capacity? National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion sui-veyed 6,000 electrical contractors, filed with War 
and Navj' departments the performance records of 750 
qualified firms. 

At the request of the War Department, National Federa- 
tion of Textiles brought 100 representatives of silk weavers 
to New York to meet contracting officials. Contracts were 
placed then and there for practically all available silk 
supplies and an agreement was reached that the weavers 
would begin experimenting with Nylon for parachutes. 

Because the domestic washer and troner industry has a 
strong and forceful association, the O.P.M., predecessor 
of W.P.B., could award it a joint industry contract of 




"Instead of trying to get Hitler's results by imitating Hitler's methods, we must surpass 
his results by avoiding his methods."— Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker president 
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manufacturers to find it. He told the Council. Usually his 
ants were satisfied quickly. 

The auto men organized to help prime contractors find 
subcontractors. Also to help the smaller concerns get 
subcontracts that would put them into war production. 

They organized to make specialized skills and techniques 
:ivailable to all. What one learned he throw into the pool 
for all to use. There are no trade secrets in war production. 

So well had the Automotive Council organized that, by 
August, the industry was delivering to the Army and Navy 
$14,500,000 worth of armament a day. That was at a rate 
of about $5,400,000,000 a year, 32 per cent ahead of the 
average rate of production for non-military items in 1941, 



$12,900,000 for gun mounts, said lo have been the first 
such order. 

Seven firms in Denver jointly took a contract to build a 
number of small ships for the Navy. The parts were fab- 
ricated, shipped on freight cars to San Francisco. There 
they were put together and the ships launched. None of the 
small plants alone could have handled such a job. Through 
the central agency of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, many such groups have been brought to- 
gether and conversion to all-out war production furthered 
as could not be done individually, nor by Government de- 
partments alone. 

The canvas goods manufacturers, working through or 




"Block shipping," or oil tanker express troini, have multi 
plied pelroleum shipments from west to east 70 time* 



encouraged by their national association, get together 
in groups and swing large war contracts. Each manufac- 
turer reports on his capacity and is allotted a share of 
the order. Financing is arranged centrally through banks. 

Cotton Textile Institute lias gone a step farther for its 
members by trying to induce a revision of the clause in 
government contracts which grants protection or reim- 
bursement on finished good.s and raw materials in process 
when the war ends. At present this clause applies only to 
the prime contractor. The sub-contractor must look to his 
principal for similar protection. The Institute would like 
to see the Government assume the responsibility for ex- 
tending that protection. 

American Finance Conference, an association of discount 
companies, undertook to meet war contractors' financial 
needs. Capita] released by government restraint on install- 
ment credit has been diverted into the operation of egg- 
drying plants, parachute factories and other forms of war 
production. 

Trade organizations have shown a flexibility never de- 
manded of them before. Established policies were put on 
ice temporarily, new goats set, objectives changed. 

Copper and Brass Research A.<}sociation was bom about 
the close of the last war, to find new uses and develop 
expanded markets for a billion pounds of copper that had 
been mined for war uses before the Armistice. Now that 
there is not enough copper to go around, even for military 
purptwes, the Association has not closed shop. It is as- 
sisting small plants that once used copper and brass to get 
war orders and keep their employees at work. Meanwhile, 
research looking lo the future of copper continues. In time 
of shortages thb association prepares for surpluses. 

Back in 1941 the evaporated milk industry was asked 
to step up its production immediately by about 40 per cent 
lor lend-lease shipment. Committees of the Evaporated 
Milk Association took over and production was soon in- 
creased. After we entered the war, ocean transport became 
hazardous that the Department of Agriculture asked 



the industry to "turn off the spigot." Now it is trying lo 
reduce production with as little disruption to the milk 
prttducers' market as possible. 

If Vice President Wallace's dream of a pint of milk a day 
for evcr>' child on the globe is interpreted literally, the 
next order may be to step up evaporated milk production 
by several hundred per cent. 

The seven labors of Hercules long stood as the final 
superlative in human endeavor. But they were sport com- 
pared to some of the jobs that organized industries have 
undertaken to outmatch the Axis. 

The railroads, for instance, in addition to handling troops 
and supplies, soon received another burden. 

U-boats were sinking our ships. 

For the first time in years the railroads were called 
upon to bring Pacific Coast lumber and the bulk of Pacific 
Coast canned goods to the East ; Maine potatoes had to be 
freighted south and Florida citrus fruits north by rail. 
Most of the necessary importations of tropical fruits and 
Caribbean sugar liad to be hauled from Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports all the way to the Northeast. 

But the biggest item was oil. Ninety per cent of East 
Coast oil had been .shipped from Gulf and Pacific Coast 
ports by tanker: now the bulk of it goes overland. 

The Association of American Railroads organized a 
Tank Car Section and evolved the "block shipping" system. 
Previously short strings of tankers had been mixed with 
other freight, switched off at various points along the line. 
Now, whole "express" trains of 60 cars or more are routed 
straight through from the oil fields or pipe line terminals 
to refinery towns, industrial cities and central distributing 
points in the East, 

A teletype message reaches the association office in 
Washington ; "Symbol 61 is on its way." 

That's just one of 66 routings. It refers to a block ship- 
ment of oil from Texas Cily, Texas, to White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., across part of Canada, a distance of 2.412 miles, 
over five railroad systems. It will reach its destination in 
about five days. 

Several agencies cooperate to keep this system rolling: 
the tank car companies, the petroleum industry, the O.D.T., 
the Petroleum Coordinator, and of course, the railroad 
companies. By this system, railroad oil shipments have 
been multiplied 70 times. On its continued operation de- 
pends the point at which eastern oil burning householders 
can set their thermostats this winter. 

In attempting to do in months what the Germans took 
years to accomplish, we have worked without the brutal 
efficiency that any autocrat wields. The two systems arc 
on trial. It is too early to boast that ours is superior in 
war, as it has proved itself in peace, but the record to date 
is a promise that should look foreboding to those on the 
Axis side of the fence. It is assurance that we are right 
in sticking to our own style and following the counsel 
offered by Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker Corporation presi- 
dent, to the Automotive Council for War Production: 

Instead of ti-yinR to get Hitler's icsults by imitating Hitler's 
iiicthnds, wo must surpasa his results by avoiding tiis methods. 



2 * Stretching Our Resources 

Organized business had lo sell conservation 
within its own ranks, but even more to set an 
example that government should follow. Every 
trade found leaking spigots that in norinai times 
they could not aflford time to stop 

CONSERVATION, like charity, begins at home. 

That goes for government as well as business and the 
individual, as United Typothetae, the organized printing 
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industry of the iiatinn. rccenlly demonstrated conclusively. 

Sliortly after the war began, Army officers decided to 
I set up a large-scale printing and binding plant near Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., to produce pamphlets, instruction man- 
uals, etc. Equipment was actually ordered and bids asked 
f for similar plants in each of the Army's other eight corps 
[ areas. 

A consultant at W.P.B.. noticing the first order, won- 
' dered if the Government really had to have eight big 
printing plants. Ho asked United Typothetae for informa- 
tion. Acting quickly, U. T. sent 2,700 air mail letters to 
leading printers. Within a week, they received more than 
1.100 replies showing that the printing industry could 
handle twice its existing volume. 

Result : the Army had its pamphlets done witliout tying 
up men and materials in the production of more than a 
million dollars' worth of new equipment. 

Producers' Council, trade body of the building materia! 
manufacturers, also had to do an educational job with 
government agencies aa well as private builders. Its bro- 
chure, "The Conservation of Critical Materials in Con- 
struction," compiled in collaboration with the American 
Institute of Architects, is a manual on substitutes for the 
guidance of all who design war construction. W.P.B. itself 
hands the booklet out to construction men seeking advice 
on what they can and cannot use. 

"If copper is needed in the building of a plant that will 
' use copper to manufacture shells, is the plant or the shells 
more essential?" asks Director Follin of the Council. He 
supplies his own answer: 

"It is likely a substitute can more easily be found for 
the building than for the shells." 

The pressure of priorities gave trade associations the 
task of winning members' acceptance of these restrictions. 
They meant a readjustment, a recession from quality 
standards achieved after long years of trial and error. Yet 
the actual adjustment in many instances was not as hard 
as it seemed. 

Chlorine is an example. It is a vital item in war for 
sterilization and sanitation. The Government took a large 



part of the supply. Paper manufacturers saw themselves 
in a serious predicament, until a committee of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association lent a hand. Soon, by 
judicious substitution and careful use, makers were pro- 
ducing more paper than ever before, although their chlor- 
ine quota was cut to 70 per cent. Much of the paper is not 
so "bright" but it will sei-ve. 

Many laundry operatora, too, felt that, without the usual 
amount of chlorine, Ihey couldn't produce the proper white- 
ness in linens. Soon — their quota cut in half— they found 
that close adherence to the recommendations of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering meant just as good or better 
quality with less bleaching. 

War, for all its tragedy and destruction, does stimulate 
efficiency and economy: 

When imports from the Orient stopped, the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute and the Textile Bag Manufacturers Associ- 
ation developed a cotton bag to supplant burlap in handling 
agricultural produce. Now the Textile Institute is seeking 
outlets for large quantities of waste in textile mills. Ex- 
periments are under way to make low cost twine for tying 
bunches of green vegetables. The Government has been 
requested to change mattress specifications in order that 
cotton waste may be used for stuffing instead of cotton 
linters, now needed for munitions making. 

National Electrical Contractors Association sponsored 
a simpUfied practice conference at which electrical manu- 
facturers, contractors, suppliers and users agreed to 
reduce from 37 to 17 the number of stock sizes in copper 
conductors used in building construction, This means less 
copper and rubber tied up in inventories, more for fighting 
tools. 

The daii"y supply industries, through their association, 
gave conservation another lift by developing sanitary pipe 
lines and fittings of glass as a substitute for tinned copper 
and stainless steel. 

Those 3ei"ving every field find they can save something. 
Textile Color Card Association of the United States con- 
serves dyestuffs by reducing the number of colors in all 
its collections and works closely with the War Department 



Those Irainloods of steel reinforcement for paving military roads con now be 
used for other purposes, thanks to new formulas of the Portland Cement Association 
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on standardizing military colors. Even the WAACs must 
all wear the same tones in hosiery, shoes, gloves and hand- 
bags — a heavy feminine penalty for wearing a uniform. 

Some trades found they couJd conlribule beat simply by 
intensifying their efforts on their everyday jobs. They 
serve by continuing to peddle their papers, now with an 
added inconlivc. 

National Mineral VVtxil Association, anticipating a seri- 
ous fuel shortage next winter, urges insulation of houses 
to save 80,000,000 gallons of oil, 1,867.000 tons of coal and 
13.000,000.000 cubic feet of gas. Their solution is recom- 
mended as voluntary and painless self-rationing. 

Both Drop Forging Association and Malleable Founders 
Society push their methods of processing as means of 
con.scrving metals. "Clean Up. Paint Up" and "Make 
Things Last — With Paint" are now more llian trade slo- 
gans of National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association. 
They are pari of the mobilization for a period of national 
belt tightening. 

Last fall, just when citizens were first beginning to think 
about where rubber comes from, they read in their papers 
that a fire in Fall River, Mass., had licked up 14.000 tons 
of what was soon to be the No. 1 critical material. It was 
insured but that didn't seem to help much. So, no doubt, 
was the Nortnandie when it was swept by two disastrous 



fires experienced recently. Because of congestion on the 
piers, the usual protection is insuflicienl. The Board wants 
emergency fire figliting equipment on the pier, with motor, 
pump and several hundred feet of hose. Its manual. "Safe- 
guarding Waterfront Properties," is a practical guide for 
inspectors who survey lhe.se properties. 

If air raids come, civilian defense forces will be better 
preiiared for action because of the les.-ions learned from 
the film "Fighting the Fire Bomb" which affiliated local 
and state units of the National Association of Fire Insur- 
ance agents have exhibited to air raid wardens, schools, 
churches and other organizations. 

Fires can negative the best laid plans of conservers. 
If they start f rom sabotage, one task is to catch the sabo- 
teur. But the first thing to do is to put out the fire. Says 
the National Fire Protection Association; 

Wc continually emphasize the fact that, irrespective of 
whether a fire is duo to incendiary liomha. sabotORe or some 
accidf-nlal caUBP, the rMults aro the .same and the .uimr melhriilM 
lit controJ art- applicnblo. W'f have hud lr> contend wllh the mis- 
taken idoa held by many people lhat Kuardinp to prevent aabo- 
ta^e is nil that is needed lu aecure contmuity of pnxUiclion. 

Salvage is one of those mass activities of war that has 
to be attacked through two voluntary mediums — the local 
chamber of commerce and the trade association. Generally 
more than one trade group contributes to a collection. 




Army furned to the nui suj y me n s trade group for expert 
advice on plants available for camoufloge 



fires in succession. There wasn't even the comfort of 
charging it up to saboteurs. 

The insurance man's first job ordinarily is to see that 
every risk is properly protected against financial loss but, 
in emergencies such as today's, this function gives way to 
a concern, both selfish and patriotic, that there be fewer 
losses. National Board of Fire Underwriters is trying to 
do something about the appalling list of serious waterfront 



Keeping clean helps save 

The grease- for-explosives drive, one of the most ellec- 
lively publicized and best coordinated, started with a local 
effort in Chicago and an editorial in the Ch'icuijo Tribune 
urging [wople to consume more soap, instead of conserving, 
since a by-product of soap-making is glycerine — a vital 
element in high explosives for war. More fat means more 
soap-making, hence more glycerine. W.P.B. endorsed the 
move to have housewives save their kitchen grease, and 
the Association of American Soap and Glycerine Producers 
t>ffered to sponsor a national campaign. 

"How much will it cost to do the job?" asked Roscoe 
C. Edlund, manager of the association. He was told that 
$490,000 would be about the size of it. 

"I don't know any place where we could better do our 
part. As the representative of the glycerine producers of 
the country, I'll take upon myself the responsibility of 
raising the money." He did, by personal calls and letters 
to members of his industry. 

Advertising Council, a war organization made up of 
advertising agencies, national advertisers, magazines, 
newspapers, outdoor and radio media, next entered the 
picture to help with an expert analysis of the advertising 
problem, and to create the "copy platform," theme and 
functional campaign. 

One other step was necessary. The advertising men knew 
there must be a "point of sale" and a physical means of 
getting in the grease. American Meat Institute provided 
both, 

The Institute brought moat dealers into the set-up. It 
organized 500 regional committees to handle store dis- 
tribution of advertising matter and to receive the grease 
salvaged by millions of housekeepers eager to have a part 
in making bombs and shells. The whole country was 
blanketed just as business would do in a well organized 
advertising campaign. 

Getting in scrap was all in the day's work for the Na- 
tional Association of Waste Material EJeaicrs. Long "before 
Pearl Harbor, the association's leaders were conferring 
with the War Department, offering suggestions on scrap 
collection and distributing 20,000 posters asking industries 
and waste dealers to "Deliver More Now" for defense^ pro- 
duction. 

Later, some weeks before President Roosevelt's appeal 
for scrap rubber, the Association tried to prepare the way 





The restaurant industry helped to pick men who con prepare tasty dishes even in Army 
field kitchens such os this. In addition, it revised the Navy cook book 
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by sending out 14,000 letters promising dealers, in the 
name of W.P.B., that all the scrap rubber they could collect 
would be taken oS their hands at satisfactory prices. Now 
the waste material dealers are trying to get in 10,000,000 
pounds of old silk stockings for use in making powder 
bags and parachutes. 

"Is this a private scrap or can anybody get in it?" 
That hoary gag about a bellicose Irishman will no 
longer amuse an audience hut it probably suggested a war 
slogan that will make a line in history. "Get Ln the Scrap" 
signs at thousands of filling stations reminded miltiona of 
motorists, bicyclists and pedestiians that nobody is barred 
in this scrap- least nobody who had as much as an old 
ragged pair of rubbers to contribute. 

The scrap rubber drive yielded 454,000 ton.i — leas than 
a few enthusiasts had expected but nearly twice as much 
aa some government estimates had predicted. The Petrole- 
um Industry War Council was directly in charge, bringing 
together Government and industry forces. 

Salvage grew to such proportions that some central 
direction was needed. Industry won the right to make this 
its own job and the American Industries Salvage Com- 
mittee was set up as an overall voluntary agency to do it 
for the Conservation Division of W.P.B. Under the Com- 
mittee's direction, a continuing scrap campaign i.i in 
progress, beating the bushes in every county and city 
across the continent. 

The Automotive Safety Foundation set itself the task 
of coordinating the efforts of all those organizations — 
trade, civic, professional, labor, farm and others — which 
can help to keep America on wheels throughout the war. 
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As a result, riders voluntarily are doubling up three and 
four to a car, more than 1,000 city transportation admin- 
istrators and voluntary workers are directing local vehicle 
conservation efforts, and industries, stores and schools are 
staggering hours to take the load off public transportation. 

A U. S. Public Roads Administration report showing 
that automobile traffic has declined almost as much in the 
non-rationed states as in those that have gasoline ration- 
ing proves that the efforts of these voluntary organizations 
to induce people to conserve motor transportation are 
bearing fruit. 

The American Transit Association furthered the cause 
of conservation with its booklet for bus drivers. "Get 
Behind the Wheel of the Victory Drive," giving 58 specific 
ways to reduce consumption of gasoline, rubber and other 
vital materials. Internationa! Association of Milk Dealers 
went to the Office of Defense Transportation with its own 
plan to reduce mileage of milk trucks. 

Conservation of transportation services extends even to 
the railroads. No matter how efficient railroad operatives 
may be, part of the performance is up to shippers and re- 
ceivers. Although the time limit within which a receiver of 
freight must unload a shipment cannot practically be set by 
law, the National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards 
has been able, since the war began, to reduce the time to 
a rather low minimum. 

In Detroit, demurrage charges on one terminal railroad 
had been running from $10,000 to $14,000 a month before 
February. 1942. By April they had been cut to $6,000. At 
the Pittsburgh produce terminal, demurrage ran $1.25 
per car received in May. 1941 ; last May it was only 14 cents. 
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The shippers' associatioii is applying lessons learned in 
the first World War, Then, under government operation of 
the railroads, a transportation priority system was in 
effect. Fur a time confusion reigned in railroad yardH, with 
employe's puzzled by so many priorities that "nobody 
knew which priority had priority over other priorities." 
Now, with shippers' boards working quietly in 500 com- 
munities, the biggest traffic in American railroad history 
is being handled smuolhly and swiftly. 



3 * The Fact of the Matter 

The grain n>utt be picked from (he mountains of 
chaff in governmer>t-reIeased information and 
then relayed to industry. Trade associations al$o 
are bureaus of specialized information for govern- 
ment. Pork puzzles British housewives 

IT WAS one of those days that make men gray premature- 
ly. In the headquarters office of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in New York a special clarification of 
;in important Priorities Order from the W.P.B, was ready 
to mail. The order was one of those that only a Philadel- 
phia lawyer or an economic Einstein could understand. 
To explain its application to the paper industry, the asso- 
ciation had prepared a chart, of which 10,000 copies had 
been printed. 

Then the blow fell. The mail brought a release saying 
that the order would be amended in important respects. 
The labor of interpreting it would have to be repeated. 

One of the big functions of a national trade association 
has always been to act as a two-way channel of informa- 
tion: from Government to its industry; from industry to 
Government, With the enormously distended scope of gov- 
ernment activities in war, both channels become torrents. 
An executive of the Dairy Industries Supply Association 
says: 

We have helped our industry learn more about Itself within 
1ps,s than a ysar than any clrrumstanocs or adjurations In any 
previous ten yoars had led it to discover. 

More publicity releases, orders, regulations and appeals 
come out of Waiihington in a day than could be published 
in five issues of the nation's largest newspaper. They must 
he .sifted and relayed to industry. As Thomas W. Rogers, 
general manager of the American Finance Conference, 
puts it: 

Relevant matters are sepu ruled from the irrelevant and In- 
formation foneerninj; these is placed in the hands of our mem- 
bers at the earliest pos.sible niomenl. 

National Retail Furniture Association translates gov- 
ernment regulations affecting its trade by distilling the 
meaning from their legal phrases and rewriting in furni- 
ture men's language. 

Most alert 'trade bodies keep a mass of pertinent in- 
formation from Washington flowing out to their members. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, for in- 
stance, reproduces all orders of special interest and mails 
em out within 24 hours of their issuance. 
Direct Washington contacts are now almost a "must." 
That's why the Department of Commerce can report that 
more than 250 national trade associations have either 
headquarters or contact oflices in the Capital. 

The Commercial Refrigerator Manufacturers Associa- 
tion holds idea and experience exchange clinics at which 
members have a chance to pick up the best of what others 
have learned about conversion to war production. A num- 
ber of as-Hociations have been holding "Priority clinics." 

Limited Price Variety Stores Association helped its 
members to comply with the O.P.A. order requiring the 



posting of prices on every article of merchandise displayed 
for sale. 

Association of National AdvertLsers submitted a list of 
questions to the Office of Censorship, passed the answers 
on to members to show just what sort of advertising copy 
and illustrations must have censorship clearance. 

Managers are demanding facts as never before to meet 
new situations. And they are getting them hot off the 
griddle. Here are a few of the war-lime helps rendered to 
industry- by the American Management A.ssociation : 

How to set up a prlorilleK ilppariment within the company, 
htiw to make a smooth transition from smKle tti multiple shifts, 
how to retrain employei>s, how to convert from peace to war-time 
operations, how to induct women work<TS. how to get Ihe most 
life out of e<tulpment, how to salvage critical nmlerlalx, how lo 
maintain frood production control, how to obtain clo.>«er coopera- 
tion with labor, how lo or^nlzc executive i-taffs for expanded 
war operalion.s. 

Now for the channel flowing in the other direction. 

Imagine for a moment that you are an officer in the War 
Department charged with concealing important civilian 
installations and military defenses frf>m enemy aerial ob- 
servation and attack. You want to know what available 
plant.s and shrubs would make good camouflage. Where 
would you go for that information? To the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, to be sure. Thai's precisely where 
the Army engineers went, and they got what they wanted. 
For details read the first good history of World War II 
when it's published. 

To revert lo the trite, this is an age of specialization— 
and the most intensely specialized of specialists, nex' to 
the entomologists, are the trade associations. They have 
data in their (ilea that can be obtained in no library, statis- 
tics that the Census Bureau doesn't have. If the data or 
the statistics arc not on hand they can generally be ob- 
tained. 

The Government wanted help in formulating better and 
more uniform specifications for refrigeration equipment. 
It was forthcoming from the manufacturers' associatitm 
in the industry. 

They can eat the insulation 

The Navy wanted a computer for cameras with a simple 
method for finding the correct photographic exposure at 
any time of day in any part of the world. Army asked for a, 
new standard of controlling quality in ma.ss production op-| 
erations- one that would warn of trouble on the produc-J 
tion line leading to spoilage or rejections. American St and- ^ 
ards Association handled both assignments. 

When the Army made a test of highway transport in 
moving troops and equipment, it called on American 
Trucking Associations to help work out the plans. At>out 
150 trucks and buses were obtained to move a division 
from Pennsylvania to North Carolina, A.T.A. staff men 
accompanied the convoy to advise the officers and to act 
m trouble shooters. 

A laundry in a Southern camp was having trouble with 
soldiers' jackets made of wool and cotton. Dry cleaning 
would not cleanse them well and when washed they shrank 
badly. The American Institute of Laundering sent a field 
man lo the camp and a satisfactory laundering formula 
was devised. 

The British were worried about refrigerated shipping 
space for cured pork products. They had a scheme for 
pulling mobile refrigerating units into the holds of regu- 
lar vessels, and perhaps insulating the holds with cork. 
Experts at the American Meat Institute didn't think it 
would work. Together with the refrigeration folks, they 
devised a way to ship frozen meat in steamers having their 
holds lined with frozen lard. A boat was made available 
and the idea tried out. When the vessel reached its destina- 
tion in Britain, 28 days after loading, the meat was in per- 
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feet condition. So wag the lard. With edible insulation, no 
food cargo apace was lost. 

A curious situation arose out of this lend-lease ship- 
ment of meat abroad. British housewives didn't know how 
to prepart? our cured pork products. 

"What can we tell them?" asked the British Ministry of 
Food. 

The Meal Institute people had to make a long study be- 
fore they could answer. For one thing, they needed to know 
what else British housewives had to serve with the meats. 
But a book of recipes was worked out, tested and sent to 
Britain. Now, if you could listen to BBC programs almost 
any morning, you would hear about these recipes. Ameri- 
can pork is becoming popular among the beef eaters, and 
that won't hurt the post-war market for hog producers. 

National Canners Association was asked to test Army 
recipes. National Restaurant Association revised the Navy 
cook book. The soap and glycerine manufacturers offered 
the services of their research department to W.P.B. for 
making certain studies in glycerine. The offer was ac- 
cepted and a number of projects are under way. 

"What can we use for money?" was never a more poig- 
nant question than "What can we use for tin, rubber, silk, 
steel?" Particularly steel. 

Engineers of the Portland Cement Association came 
up with a good answer to that one. Every year trainloads 
of steel are sealed up as concrete reinforcing. The Associa- 
tion produced the facts to show that much of it can be 
saved. Its formulas eliminating reinforcing steel from con- 
crete pavements promise to save 100,000 tons this year. 

P.C.A. engineers made a study of the design of five 
structural steel military warehouses and showed that 
the use of reinforced concrete would save 67 per cent, or 
more than 4.700 tons of steel, as compared to the all-steel 



design 



The biggest specialists' corps is not in uniform. It toils in 
mufti, its jobs are prosaic and "directives" arc not needed 
tti command its best efforts. 



4 * The RightMen in the Right Place 

Men could be drafted but there was a point in 
selecting and training where compulsion must 
cease. Submerged talent, special skills and opti- 
ttfdes had to be located by voluntary agencies 
and agoin the Government asked rather than 
commanded. Finger-snapping doesn't help 



A CONFFjRENCE of educators was in progress at the 
Deschler-Wallach Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. It had been 
called by representatives of the National Association of 
Broadcasters at the request of Army and Navy officials. 
The object was to do something about training radio tech- 
nicians. Thirty-six Ohio colleges and universities were 
represented, along with the U. S. Office of Education. 

Speeches were made and applauded. Agreement on the 
pressing need for technical radio training was apparent. 
Then someone moved that a committee be appointed to de- 
velop a course and report later. Before a second was heard, 
Arthur Stringer, N.A.B. promotion manager, got the floor 
and spoke to this effect: 

Why appoint a committee? Let's do it now, while we are all 
together. 

The assembly agreed. A group of competent men got to- 
gether in a hotel room at 3; 00 p.m., rolled up their aca- 




Tanks painted aluminum color without using any of that critical moteriol. Alternate 
paints were developed by trade association chemists 



Making radio apporatus for the Navy in a Gen 
to develop training courses for the thousands 



demic sleeves and went to work. Wlien they adjourned at 
1:00 a.m. a standard course in the fundamentals of radio 
had been drawn up. 

Ohio educators lost no time in establisliing ladio schools 
ill points convenient lo students. Soon 45 other states had 
fallen in line. In a few months 22.000 students had been 
enrolled. 

Few persons will dispute the wisdom and necessity of 
the draft in an emergency such as the present. But there 
Tf many things that military conscription cannot do, at 
least in a free republic. The Government can conscript auto 
mechanics but. if enough mechanics arc not available, it 
cannot snap u finger and order them created. In the choice 
of automobile repairing as a vocation to be learned and 
followed, the individual will and inclination must be con- 
sulted. Even the major generals sometimes have to make 
requests instead of issuing orders. 

It was a request and not a command that the War De- 
partment made of the American Transit Association for 
help in recruiting automotive maintenance technicians and 
instructors for the Army, The response was immediate. 
The association sponsored a series of regional conferences 
that resulted in some 400 transit executives volunteering 
to interview candidates to serve in training personnel for 
the mechanized forces. Through their efforts 600 trainers 
have been accepted. 

National Automobile Dealers A3sociati(jn undertook the 
responsibility of sponsoring the formation of two regi- 
ments of motor mechanics for the Army- — 7,500 officers 
and men. 

The Association of Casualty and Surety Executives con- 
tributed to the same need. It sent a stafif of specialists 
from its conservation bureau to the motor transport base 



ral Electric factory. Broadcasters were called on 
if radio technicians needed by the Government 



at Baltimore to organize a training course in safe driving 
for men of the Motor Transport Corps. 

The Corps of Engineers asked Associated General Con- 
tractors lo recommend high type men from one contracl- 
ing field for commissions — men able to take charge of im- 
portant construction projects. From this .source a number 
of capable officers have been recruited. The association 
likewise helped lo locate for the Army a corps of men 
trained in the care of heavy construction equipment. These 
men were inducted into the heavy armored ordnance divi- 
sion. 

National Restaurant Association lent its services in 
selecting from among draftees men with food service 
training who would be most suitable to do similar work in 
the Army. It supervised shore training for Navy cooks and 
located capable directors for war plant cafeterias. 

Lists of critical occupations in the mining, smelting and 
metal refining industries were compiled under the direc- 
tion of American Mining Congress, for Selective Sei"vice, 
War Manpower Commission and U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice. The lists were published officially as a guide to draft 
boards in occupational deferment of workers. 

National Electrical Contractors Association, observing 
that, in spite of the enormous volume of construction, 
thousands of smaller electrical contractors were getting 
none of this work, undertook to place idle skilled em- 
ployees with contractors working on war orders. 

Industry organizations have also played a part in im- 
proving labor relations. Associated General Contractors, 
for instance, as the representative of employing contrac- 
tors, functions almost daily in smoothing over the rough 
edges of labor controversy, acting as go-between in con- 
tacts with Army, Navy and labor unions. 
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MoHl ifiuic iussociiition oxcculivos, in llie very nature 
f Iheir work, are inclined toward moderiition and con- 
ciliation. 

Back in July, 1940, a Civil Service onkial came to the 
jiPJational Association of Broadcasters' offjcea in Washing- 
ton. He wanted right away 100,000 skilled tradesmen to 
work in govt-rnmenl-operated munitions plants. Could the 
association help liim? 

It could and did. A series of one-minule spot broadcasts 
was prepared and sent out to al! radio stations. The sta- 
tions rotated these announcements in their daily schedule. 
Listeners who were either unemployed or doing some form 
of unskilled work heard the call to return to their trades. 
In a few days men were applying by the thousands. Within 
a year, not 100,000 but 500,000 we're recruited. By Febru- 
ary, 1942, about 20 months. l.bOO.OOO mechanically skilled 
workers had been recruited for these government -operated 
plants as a result of announcements by radio stations, 

A phenomenon of the times is the way every goal, 
whether in manpower, materials or money, has had to be 
continually revised upward. There it) no ceiling. No Ameri- 
can saw in advance the load that the nation would have to 
hear. Those who have been nearest to tlie facts, most real- 
istic, are the specialists. 

1,500 Nurses a day 

News of the radio muster of mechanics spread. In rapid 
succession, the Navy, the Marine Corps and the Coast 
Guard asked N.A.B, help in speeding the march of re- 
cruits. Civil Aeronautics Bureau wanted non-combat fly- 
ers. All received assistance. Soon the association's promo- 
tion manager was assigned to devote his entire time and 
the resources of his office to war work. 

Reports made to the Health and Medical Committee of 
the Federal Security Agency showed a serious lag in nurse 
recruiting. Young women yearned for the glamor of 
WAAC's and WAVES, for civilian defen.se uniforms and 
the masculine swagger of working on bomber jigs. Nurs- 
ing, the oldest and most vital of women's services in war, 
was going begging. 

The N.A.B. suggested a campaign. Nearly 90 network 
sustaining and commercial programs carried an appeal for 
more student nurses. This need was assigned an "A" 
priority for local station announcement. 

That campaign soon had applications pouring into the 
nurse recruiting stations at the rate of 1,500 a day. In less 
than three weeks most of the nursing schools reported 
capacity enrollment for the semester opening in mid-sum- 
mer. 

The extent and value of these radio aids in mobilizing 
the nation's strength, all without charge, are difficult to 
conceive. A recent recapitulation of "free commercials" by 
900 radio stations, made to N.A.B. and covering only May, 
June and July.'^ives some indication: 



Programa 

"Spot" of Varying 
Announcements Lengths 

Kecruits for fighting forces 417,910 39,344 
■CiviJ Service 67,900 

Recruttin;^ doctors and nurses 43,590 1,631 

Treasury (war bonds and stamps) 510,090 65,832 

U. S. O. 73,340 3.0OO 

Bed Cross 58,100 1,200 

Army Emergency Relief 16,220 300 

W.P.B., O.E.M., O.PJi.., etc. 187,010 23,500 

War industry training 27,25fl 860 

Civilian defense 53,980 9,100 

Other government agencies 65,210 20,880 



These figures are necessarily incomplete. In the first 
place they exclude all network features, as well as pro- 
grams and announcements sponsored by radio advertisers. 
Navy relief, Russian relief, China relief and other similar 
voluntary movements are not included, nor are such war 



propaganda program series as "You Can't Do Business 
With Hitler," "The Home Front," etc. 

But this partial roundup of 1,550,1580 spot announce- 
ments mean.s an average of 1,723 a station, or roughly 20 
a day. 

5 * Bellwethers for the Public 

In war the people must be educated all over 
again, made angry but kept cool. Advertising is 
[ust as effective in this psychological warfare as 
in selling goods. Then, too, the hostile critics of 
bu&ine&s and its performance are refuted 

TOTAL WAR ia fought in three strata at once — military, 
economic and ideological or psychological. 

Beyond our borders we conduct offensive assaults on the 
states of mind of enemy peoples. At home we repel the 
enemy's psychological incursions and attempt to build up 
impregnable defenses in the minds and bosoms of Ameri- 
cans. Today this form of warfare dictates the theme of 
most current literature, advertising and public vocal ut- 
terances. 

War is the major copy theme of advertising today. Thou- 
sands of voluntary agencies join in, all selling the same 
commodity — the will to victory. This welter of psychologi- 
cal .suasion includes some badly conceived and badly ex- 
ecuted jjublicity that may do more harm than good. Hence 
it is highly appropriate that the advertising brains of the 
nation, through the Advertising Council, should offer its 
expert .services to public agencies to see that advertising 
does its very best work in winning the war. These services 
are contributed gratis. 

The Council maintains offices and staff in New York and 
Washington, When a governmental advertising project 
has been approved by federal officials and by the Council, 
a project group is set up under the direction of a coordin- 
ator who is a prominent national advertiser. This coordin- 
ator selects from the more than 2,000 skilled advertising 
people and the 450 volunteer agencies a task group of spe- 
cialists to handle the project much as an agency would take 
up a commercial campaign. 

Advertising Council states clearly that it is a temporary 
agency formed for the one specific purpose of winning the 
war. It is not concerned with propagandizing any other 
movement, cause or interest and it has no relation, even 
indirectly, with censorship,. 

Other voluntary organizations approach the problem of 
guiding public opinion in diverse aspects. 

At the onset of war. National Association of Broad- 
casters realized keenly its responsibility and trusteeship. 
With public nerves keyed to a high pitch and opinion ex- 
tremely sensitive to a wrong touch, the association gave 
its best thought to the preparation of a "War-time Guide" 
for broadcasters. 

In this guide stress was placed particularly on calmness 
and discretion. Members were advised to "Remember the 
Men from Mars" and circulate no rumors or in any way 
unnecessarily alarm a jumpy public. They were counselled 
not to permit sponsors to use the news as a springboard for 
commercials — as, "Now some good news, etc." And they 
were told the sort of announcements that might aid the 
enemy. 

Morris Plan Bankers Association decided that its best 
contribution would be an attempt to disseminate some 
economic literacy on the badly-battered topic of inflation. 
Its officers believe that certain forms of inflation can re- 
duce a victorious nation to a state as bad as that of a coun- 
try that has been invaded and conquered by its enemies. 
Through the Consumer Banking Institute, they selected 



IhrtH' informed and impartial economists from Princeton 
University to da a sei ies of ten short articles on inflation, 
written simply for thr general reader. The articles were 
supplied to ].000 daily and 1,200 weekly newspapers, with 
the suggestion that they be reprinted serially, with or with- 
out credit to the association. Mat.s were provided for the 
charts. Further distribution was obtained through pam- 
phlets sent out by member banks. 

This was followed up by a similar series on taxes. Both 
were given wide circulation. 

Briefly, the purjiose .served was to impress these farts 
on the reader : 

1. Inflation ir a Josl i uyrr Hint must bf -jlupped liy jnovciitivH 
nipasurp-s in time. 

2. LIvinp .Htandards musl decline in war-tlmo. 

3. We mijBl atl sju-eid leas and .nave more. 

■t. We must suhmtt to very heavy taxation for the double pur- 
pose of partially flnancinK the war and siphoning off excess pur- 

chasitiB power, 

5. We must become rpconcHcd to ci edit control, price control 
and rationing as inflation deterrents. 

The same steadying influence on public opinion and 
habit.s i.^ being exerted by National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. Levi P. Smith, president of the association, 
e.\pressed its policy: 

ThtTO never wu.s a time when saving meant more to the Indi- 
viduiil and the nation. This is the time in pjiy off mortKagea. to 
invest in War Savings Bonds, to sustain savinRS accounts and 
life insurance and otherwise to put away the present penny for 
the future dollai-. 

One function of the Automotive Ctmncil for War Pro- 
duction comes within this zone of public education. That is 
the job of keeping the public informed of the automotive 
industry's performance in war production. 

This performi-ince by all industries is rapidly becoming 
what the historians call an epic. But as long as critics tr>' 
to magnify industrj-'s mistakes, someone must present the 
other side. 

War's greatest casualty is truth. A great historian has 



.said that in war men propagandize so diligently that even 
language tends to lose its normal meaning. This lime or- 
ganized business is alert to see that propaganda shall be 
directed against the enemy and not at groups among our- 
selves. 



6 * Raising the Wages of Mars 

While community organizations of business were 
beating the bushes to sell War Bonds, industry 
groups were supporting their efforts 

JULY 1 was M Day for money to finance the war. 

At noon nn that day stores in every city, town and cross- 
roads started the biggest sale in their history — War Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps. For one month they pushed these 
two items as their big store special. 

For the first 15 minutes many stores sold nothing but 
bonds and stamps. Salesgirls in colorful uniforms circulated 
through the sales floors loaded with ba.skel.s of the war 
"merchandise." Customers mobbed them as in a pre-Clirist- 
ma» buying rush. 

This was the retailers' contribution. Behind the mam- 
moth "Retailers for Victory" sale were hours of patient 
conferences by the principal retail trade associations un- 
der the direction of Maj, Benjamin H. Namm, of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, and his Retail Ad- 
visory Committee to the Treasury. 

So inten-sive was the drive that the Treasury hung up 
a record of almost $1,000,000,000 in bond sales for thai 
month. Some $300.00(1.0110 of it was credited to the smash- 
ing drive of retailers. On July IT alone-- it was "Ameri- 
can Heroes Day" — retailers contributed an estimated 32,- 
(WO.OOO lines of advertising to the campaign. 

It is possible to mention here but a few of the trade 
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associiUioii boosts tn war biuKl sak's. All of tlu-m have con- 
tributed in one way ov another. 

Limited price variety stores have acquired a technique 
in selling goods marked at ten cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
a dollar. Knowing this facility, their association felt secure 
in pledging its tri:de to sell stamps and bonds in an amount 
not less than two per cent of total sales in 1942, Thai pledge 
is being fulfilled. In July ttie ratio was ten per cent. 

Association o{ Snap and Glycerine Producers was prompt 
to put its own employees o'l a pay roll allotment plan for 
war savings. Every employee contributes — an average of 
10,83 per cent of salaries. 

The plan was recommended to members and 83 per cent 
of all employees in the industry are enrolled. One large 
soap company reports that all of its 8,000 employees are 
buying stamps and bonds regularly. 

Contractors encountered complications in adopting pay 
roll allotment. In the case of the fixed-fee contract, certain 
regulations stood in the way. but Associated General 
Contractors ironed out this difficulty with the Comptroller 
General's office. 

In trying to keep free enterprise alive through this 
emergency, business faces the necessity of proving over 
and over the merits of voluntary action as against com- 
pulsion. In no respect is this truer than in financing the 
war. Those who say that a republic should finance its wars 
by means short of fiat money, which in effect is sheer con- 
fiscation, arc asked to specify those means. If they suggest, 
as most business men do. that government should pay its 
way as nearly as is possible without liardships damaging 
to national morale, then borrow the remainder from its 
citizens, they are committed to two immediate courses. 
One is the acceptance of heavy taxes and the other is rais- 
ing money to fill the gap, by sales of government securities 
to citizens. 

Encouraged and spurred on by organizations such as the 
Institute of Life Insurance, the life companies themselves 
have bought $2,000,000,000 of government securities this 
year. The life insui'ance agents, acting through the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, have sold another 
51,000,000,000 in war bonds to 8,500,000 persons in 46,- 
000 employee groups. 

U. S, Savmgs and Loan League negotiated with the 
Treasury Department to have savings and loan associa- 
tions made issuing agents for Defense Stamps and Bonds 
early in 1941. While selling their own thrift medium, these 
associations had sold $25,000,000 of Series E Bonds before 
we were at war. That was preparedness in the economic 
zone. 

Individual savings and loan associations have invested 
5100,000,000 of their own funds in war bonds. 

Outdoor Advertising Association of America organized 
a poster campaign for the Treasury and distributed 4.500 
copies of two poster designs. 

Investment Bankers Association gave bond sales a boost 
by distributing 100,000 reprints of a magazine article — 
"Invisible Greenbacks." 



7 * Keep the Home Fires Burning 

in the last war the final collapse of the enemy 
came on the home front, not the military. The 
militory point of view is most potent when re- 
stroined and balanced by the civilian. Liaison 
between government and people is necessary 

AT 7 A.M. on a Sunday morning in February, 52 earnest 
business men convened in a caucus at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Washington. They were members of the National 
Association of Independent Tire Dealers, representatives 



of 60.000 of their trade. They were disturbed by the fed- 
eral ordei- freezing all tire stocks. It looked as if Ihey had 
been put out of business. 

Finally the group went before the Senate Small Business 
Committee but not to ask for help. As the president of tlie 
association. Bill Hiekey. of Hartford, explained: 

We shall ni»l go before Ihf Senate with our hula In our hands. 
Wc shall not ask alms. Our counlrj" is at f/iiv. a war for survival 
nf the (temociat ic prIneiplM r-niincialed in 177fi. Wc> shall not ask 
lo be saved; we .fhall deinarid the right to serve in saving thf 
worltl for decency. 

Mr. Mickey's idea was that, with a serious rubber situa- 




In o war of production, military and civilian 
organizations team up in the same harness 



tion and tlie biggest rxibber stock pile in the hands of deal- 
ers, those dealers had a job to do in distributing it, in 
servicing the tires in use and in retreading to keep auto- 
mobiles rolling as long as possible. 

Later the association obtained an allocation of rubber 
for retreading and won recognition of the part dealers 
could play in distributing new tires to those with priorities. 
It obtained permission to liquidate overstocks of new tires 
so that they could be sent where they would be needed and 
started the distribution of obsolete sized tires. Independent 
tire dealers for the most part are still open for business 
and doing their part in the war. 

The trade as.sociation is more than just an advocate for 
its industry, important as that function is. It helps to bal- 
ance government officials and keep them from imposing 
wildJy impractical controls. And it reconciles business to 
controls ordinarily dictatorial but inevitable in war. 

Work of the National Highway Users Conference has 
served two valuable purposes. First, it shows motor vehicle 
operators the realities of rubber rationing and the neces- 
sity of conserving tires, tnicks and passenger cars. Second, 
it balances the civilian and military points of view in the 
allocation of rubber for tires and metal for repair parts. 
The military mind, uninfluenced from the outside, finds it 
difficult to see that trucks on the highways and passenger 
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cars taking war workers to their jobs may contribute to 
victory equally with tanks and planes. 

Farm Equipment Institute compiled complete data on 
(he material recjuircmenis of its industry and i 
them to the O.P.M. Wilhout this asHistance in 
its case, agricultural pn)ducti()n might have bet-a iiuiu- 
pcrcd much worse than it now is. 

Some administrator proposed lo limit truck hauls to 300 
miles. That looked like a smail idea until specialists from 
the American Trucking Association, at a public hearing, 
showed why it wouldn't work. No man sitting behind a 
desk in Washington can see these things. If the sane, 
guiding voice of business had no way of expressing itself 
collectively in Washington the chaos might .soon bi- ten 
times worse confounded. 

If the subadministralor in O.D.T. who was resjwnsible 
for the order requiring hire trucks to carry return loads of 
75 per cent of capacity had first consulted a trade associa- 
tion man in the trucking field he would hardly have issued 
a directive that had to be revoked because it failed to work. 

Kdison Electric Institute devoted a .series of conferences 
to ways of servicing electrical appliances, both domestic 
and commercial, to keep our equipment running at a time 
when it cannot be replaced. 

The girls are not forgotten 

Institute of Life Insurance is conducting a "Keep Wei!" 
crusade through national advertising. With so large a pro- 
portion of doctors and nurses in the armed services, an 
epidemic on the home front could become a national 
catastrophe. Tens of Ihou.sands of women arc doing un- 
accustomed labor and men in many vocations are over- 
worked by normal standards. The Institute's health educa- 
tion is designed to overcome these handicaps by inducing 
civilians to live the hygienically good life. 

"What sort of work clothes should women in factories 
wear?" is a project the Cotton Textile Institute assigned 
itself. Converters of the American School of Design were 
asked to submit ideas for a factory garment style show, 
probably the first one ever held. Three conditions had to 
be satisfied: freedom of movement, safety, and of course, 
looks. All are being met and a new vogue is launched. 

To determine the special furniture needs of war work- 
ers living in housing projects, a joint committee represent- 
ing the two large associations of furniture manufacturers 
made a survey in 18 war production centei-s. It disclosed 
particularly a demand for .smaller, more compact furni- 
ture. 

Music dealers found their place in the parade to be the 
promotion of record playing in war factories. Now their 
National Association of Music Merchants is throwing its 
energies into selling this thought lo all who can act on it. 
They find that music hath power to step up production 
and lessen the fatigue and boredom of routine work. 

Some of these programs are merely good business, it 
may be said. Of course. And all the better, if winning the 
war can be combined with good business. Not all of us 
can beat a drum or carry a flag. Some must tend shop at 
home or there will be none to buy bonds and welcome back 
the warrior legions to the homes they went away to defend. 

In the first war in which as many civilians as combatants 
are killed, civilian defense looms large. 

American Transit Associations Blackout Committee 
worked out with the War Department standard specifica- 
tions for street car and bus lighting during blackouts. The 
Restaurant Association offered the services of restaurants 
to the Red Cross as central mass feeding stations in case 
citizens are driven from their homes by bombing or in any 
other way. The two organizations evolved a detailed plan 
against such emergencies. 

And after the firing ceases, where do we go from there? 



Industry and trade groups arc thinking alxiut that one, 
too, although it's distinctly secondary to the immediate 
task. 

Every post-war problem hangs on one question, "How 
long will the ordeal last 7" Chaimum May of the Hou.se 
Military Affairs Committee says certainly this year, prob- 
ably next year. Bui most prophets say he is a minority 
of one. 

A big consideration is peace-time markets. In a short 
spare we have moved from a pcrit>d of surpluses to one of 
shortages. Fixed minimum prices have given way lo fixed 
maximum prices. Pioduction of many commodities other 
than munitions is being stimulated lo the utmost. What 
will become of all this production capacity when peace re- 
turns and there is the usual cf)nsumption letdown? 

One of the trade groups alert to this situation is the 
meat |;iackers. Says Norman Draj-wr, director, American 
Meal Institute: 

History has (auRhl us with painful clarity lhat if wc ucutpcr* 
eon-iumcrs they wilt neKlPCl us. Produpprs have beon ui'Rcd lo 
Btep up pirirlurlion <ii iiollcally nnil Ihcy iirr tloinR il. After Ihr 
war <>ur industry- will hav<> on its* hitiwls ihi^ Ini cext production uf 
meat vvvr spen in any country and Ihc demand and publie ar 
ceptancp we ari> creating for thai meal right now Klinuld play an 
important part in the future welfare of our industry and Ihe 

JtrOWl'l :i fjf llVPHl OCk BS wcll. 

A committee of life insurance men ia studying post-war 
reconstruction for its In.stilule. Producers Council has a 
similar committee, which has issued in booklet form a 
symposium on "Postwar Planning for the t!onsiriiclu>n 
Industry." The railroad association is making a long rangi' 
study of Ihe transportation future. 

Steadfast in the faith 

In a republic there ih no subslituN' lor the spirit that 
goes with voluntary performance. That's why the public 
service rendered by organized trade groups is something 
that could not be drafted. 

Trade association leaders arc living up to the estimate 
of them expressed recently by Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, when he said: 

We look forward lo the increasing Importance of trade a.*- 
Boclations in the war cfforl. We urge you not lo wait for govern- 
ment to ask you to help but to make II your major busincits to 
anticipate ways and means by which your associations can be 
of war service, and to offer plan.s for action before being asked 
for them. 

That is just what most of them are doing. 

Where trades and industries arc not dealt with through 
their regularly authorized spokesmen we are failing to 
mobilize fully for war. To organize an industry all-out for 
war calls, first of all, for making complete use of the ma- 
chinery of organization already in existence, where thai 
machinery is responsible and efficient. 

Because they are, above all. realt.'Jts, trade association 
men lack the political glamour of the spokesmen for pres- 
sure blocs. They do not shine in controversy. Fiction, 
fancies and Utopias are not in their kit of professional 
tools. When Ihey build air castles they are likely to follow 
Thoreau's advice and put foundations under them before 
trying to sell them lo anybody. 

These are the liaison men who can, whenever permitted 
lo do so, establish a real partnership between govern- 
ment and business. They can prevent officials from go- 
ing off the deep end of needless regimentation. They 
can, by their counsel, help government lo avoid its worst 
mistakes. 

On the other side of the partnership, the responsible 
leaders of established trade associations are the men best 
fitted lo bring about 100 per cent mobilization of their 
trades for war. Which means an American business com- 
munity hopeful, alert to every opportunity for service and 
steadfast in the faith. 



Dozens of examples could be cited to show how federal 
pay rolls ore loaded down with non-essential employees 





Ideologies in the Budget 

By SEN. MILLARD E. TYDINGS of Maryland 



Congress and the public ought to 
know what is going on in the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Preliminary investigation by a Sen- 
ate appropriations subcommittee of 
which I am cj^irman discloses a situ- 
ation which IS disturbing to every 
American who is looking forward to 
war's end and the resumption of normal 
living. 

There is real danger that influential 
theorists and ideologists, taking ad- 
vantage of our whole-hearted national 
absorption in the war, may entrench 
themselves and their policies without 
the consent of Congress or the people. 

The creation of the Bureau of the 
Budget 21 years ago was a wholesome 
reform. The Bureau was designed to 
make frequent surveys of the Govern- 
ment's administrative machinery and, 
from these surveys, to keep order and 
bring efficiency throughout the Gov- 
ernment's many functions and thus to 



ARE THEORISTS taking advantage of the war 
efTort to entrench themselves and their policies? 
This veteran legislator believes that they are 



supervise and achieve the greatest pos- 
sible economies in federal finances. 

But what is happening now? 

Our subcommittee discovered ap- 
palling inefficiency, duplication of func- 
tions, waste, and mal-distribution of 
personnel among both war and non- 
war agencies of the federal Govern- 
ment. 

Worse still, it found that some of the 
officials specifically charged with cor- 
recting such conditions were either un- 
interested in curing them, or deliber- 
ately avoiding doing so because 
inaction will better enable them to put 
into effect after the war their deficit 



spending theories which neither Con- 
gress nor the people have sanctioned. 

The subcommittee has warned the 
Senate that certain officials of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and of the closely 
related National Resources Planning 
Board are carrying on "discreet, but 
none the less pernicious, propaganda 
to the effect that, after the war, the 
federal Government must continue 
even greater mounting deficit spending 
than was followed during the decade 
preceding the defense and war expendi- 
tures." 

The subcommittee has proposed a 
full investigation by the Senate appro- 
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Iiriatirins committw. and I have intro- 
duwd a bill which would |j<?rmit the 
Civil Service Commission lo correct 
some of the evils we found by comfK;!- 
ling the transfer of employees from 
non-essential ■ • nt agencies to 
the essential . 1.3. 
!• . . iiKit, in 

mil -.■....sin W.i 

the employees have so little to do thai 
they write protesting letters to the 
ncwspaf>ers abftut it, while war agen- 
cies at the same time arc sending out 
nation-wide appeals for more person- 
nel. 

Dozens of examples could be cited to 
show how federal pay rolls have been 
loaded down with non-essential em- 
ployees. Let me cite just one. Thou- 
sands have been employed in recent 
years lo carry on information, public 
relations and r "da activities. 

Many of the in; :i services are 

providing a u.st-lul, lu-ftifd public ser- 
vice. However, in too many ca.ses, the 
chief object of these activities is to 
perpetuate or curry favor for the gov- 
ernment agencies to which the em- 
ployees are attached. 



In the fiscal year en i 194 1. 

at least 8,000 such ein, . were on 
the federal roll at a cost of more than 
$27,000,000. Since then an additional 
enormous number of public relations 
and information men has been added 
to serve the war agencies. I do not have 
' s on the cost of 1 the 
>>e on Public .tion 
which Mr. (Jeorge Creel headed m the 
last war, but I venture the guess thai 
his entire world-wide organization 
functioned for the entire period of our 
participation in that war at a fraction 
of the cost of today's comparable ser- 
vices, 

Stilt "spending for prosperity" 

THK duplication of effort. Ihc disor- 
ganization of the federal administra- 
tive offices, the waste of taxpayers' 
money is shocking. Its existence is so 
widely known, .so i>bvious to everyone, 
that the only reasonable exiilanation 
appears to be that a deiibi-ratc effort is 
being made to keep intact the far-flung 
and bewildering non-essential agencies 
so they will be ready to pour out more 




billiiHis of federal funds when the war 
18 over. 

The subcommittee named as leading 
pro))oncnts of the deficit sjiending 
theory Dr. Gerhard K. Colm. principal 
fiscal analyst of the Bureau of the 
Budpet finance division; I'rof. Alvin H. 
H Wo the N'ational Re- 

s' . . i;.iard, and £)r. IJard- 

iner C Means, who holds a sort of rov- 
ing commission betwt-ir- Mi- Bureau 
and the Board. 

These three officials (..>.s^( .-..s much 
wider influence than their formal titles 
indicate. They have Wen diligi'iil in 
advocating their belief that liie (Jov- 
irnment should siK>nd more money 
than it receives in any one year — a |>ol- 
icy which could lead only to national 
bankruptcy. 

The subcommittee called attention 
itj an article by Dr. Means published in 
the May, 1942. issue of the AtnvTwan 
Jourjinl of Sorwt<»ny, entitled "Eco- 
nomic Institutions," and carrying the 
notation "Bureau of the Budget (on 
leave). Washington, D. C." This article 
seeks to justify deficit financing as the 
proper and continued jKilicy for a na- 
tion with a matured economy which, it 
claims, now exists in the United States. 

Dr. Colm is the most active of the 
trio as an exjHinenl of these theories. 
Dr. Colm's training was perfected in 
Germany and. although the subcom- 
mittee emphasized that it did not want 
to imply that Dr. Colm was in any 
sense unloyal lo the United States in 
its war effort, it did point out that he 
may not be thoroughly familiar with 
American problems, traditions and in- 
stitutions. The subcommittee added in 
its rcfwrl that "it is a matter of great 
significance that a man of his point of 
view should be in a strategic position 



One week's governmenl publi' 
city releases would require the 
entire space of the New York 
Times for five days 



I 
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to shape I he government fiscal policy 
and, in siddilion, attempt to pci-sunde 
the people of the nation to accept his 
philosophy," 

Here is Dr. Colm's background as 
shown by records of the Civil Service 
Commission: 

Lecturer fn economics, School of Bus- 
iness. Berlin, 1926. 

Lecturer and professor in economies at 
l-Cict University, 1927-I93.'t. 

Member of Resiearch Department. Tn- 
.-ililule of WoriU EeonomiCis, Kiel. 1927- 
l!)29. Head of .same deimrlment, 1930-33. 

Professor of t'cononiics. gi ndunte faculty 
of political science under the New Sciiool 
for Social Reaeai-cii. New York, 1933 to 
present time. 

Dean of same faculty. 1938-1939. 

Financial expert in the Division of In- 
dustrial Economics. Department of Com- 
nverce. 1939-lEHO, 

In addition, Dr. Colm held a number 
of posts in connection with German 
fiscal affairs in the 1920's, He was re- 
search assistant of the Statistiche 
Reichsamt (federal statistical office) 
from 1922 to 1925, and head of that 
division from 1925 to 1927. He served 
as statistical expert to the German 
delegation on reparation payment in 
1935. From 1927 to 1929 he was eco- 
nomics expert of the "Enguete-Aus- 
schuss," similar to our own Tem- 
porary National Economics Committee 
(TNEC). 

Dr. Hansen, of Harvard University, 
is probably the chief United States ex- 
ponent of the theories of Prof. John 
Maynard Keynes of England. He has 
been largely responsible for the promo- 
tion of Professor Keynes' views in this 
country and, as a foremost consultant 
to the National Resources Planning 
Board, has, as the subcommittee said, 
"undoubtedly been greatly responsible 
for theories that Board has prolifically 
expounded at government expense." 

Executive to keep war powers? 

FURTHER light on Dr. Hansen's views 
is found in an interview published with 
him on June 28, 1942, by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. Excerpts from 
that interview were printed in the Con- 
gressional Record by Congressman 
Woodruff of l^chigan. Dr. Hansen was 
quoted as follows, regarding post-war 
policy : 

Congress will surrender to the Admin- 
istration the power to tajc. keeping to itself 
the right only to establish broad limits 
within which the Adminiatratlon may 
move. 

Congress will appropriate huge sums of 
money: will surrender its power of direct- 
ing when and how the money shall be 
spent. 

Other extraordinary powers such as, for 
instance, to efTeet wholesale social reforms, 
will be delegated to the Administration 
which will retain moat, if not all, of its 
present eictraordinary war-time powers. 

It is folly to think we can return to 
normal after the war. 

This bears striking resemblance to 



the "long armistice" plan which has 
been expounded in some quarters, by 
which the government war structure 
would be continued indefinitely after 
the fighting slops, and our nation gov- 
erned by a dictatorship in everything 
but name. 

In its report to the Senate, the sub- 
committee made this statement as to 
Messrs. Colm, Means and Hansen: 

The committee has taken the oppor- 
tunity to point out these three men in 
order lhat the Congiess may be aware 



\A/oRKING under Woodrow Wilson 
was a joy, because his delegations of 
power were complete and explicit. At 
every point he sought to guard against 
the conflicts, confusions and failures 
that came from fuzzy orders, duplica- 
tion, overlapping and divided control. 
Each job had one boss, given full au- 
thority and held to equally full respon- 
sibility. 

When he named me as chairman of 
the Committee on Public Information, 
just one week after war was declared, 
his instructions left no room for doubt 
or conjecture. I was to "mobilize the 
mind of America" and "make the fight 
for the verdict of mankind," Every- 
thing relating to public opinion, both 
at home and abroad, was to come under 
the CP, I, No other department of gov- 
ernment would be permitted to gum the 
works by setting up its own show. 

He insisted that national unity rest- 
ed on national understanding. The way 
to form a sound public opinion was to 
inform it. A free people were not chil- 
dren to be wheedled, soothed or hu- 
mored with half truths for fear that 
the whole truth might frighten them. 
The war was not the war of an Admin- 
istration, but of every citizen. 

These instructions were carried out. 
A voluntary censorship, backed by a 
strict censorship of cables, safeguard- 
ed military information of obvious 
value to the enemy but, in all else, the 
rights of the press were safeguarded 
and respected. Neither admirals nor 



of the condition now existent within the 
iirftanUation It created as a vital cog of 
the execulive hraneh of the Government 
for the efficient manafrement thereof, and 
.specillcally Indicating wherein that ob- 
jective is effectively being avoided and 
sabolasjed by virtue of the activities of 
these and other similar Individuals. 

Congress has the remedy in its own 
hands. The public through its repre- 
sentatives in Congress should insist 
that the remedy be applied now- — be- 
fore it is too late. 



generals were permitted to pass arbi- 
trary judgment on releases. Trained 
men reported daily on progress, and in 
no other belligerent country was there 
such absolute frankness about every 
detail of the war effort. 

Since all releases were purely fac- 
tual, with no attempt at press agent- 
ing, the job was done simply and eco- 
nomically. For example, the Commit- 
tee had four men in the War Depart- 
ment, three in the Navy, and one to 
serve Mr. Baruch's far-flung War In- 
dustries Board. Out of 6,000 separate 
and distinct news releases, only four 
were ever questioned. 

There was no part of the war ma- 
chine that the CP.I, did not touch ; no 
medium of appeal that it did not em- 
ploy. The printed word, the spoken 
word, the motion picture, the tele- 
graph, the cable, the wireless, the out- 
door poster all were used in the cam- 
paign to make our own people and all 
other peoples understand the causes 
that compelled a peace-loving repub- 
lic to take arms. 

The country's foremost historians, 
scholars and publicists, working with- 
out pay, put into pamphlet form Amer- 
ica's reasons for entering the war, the 
meaning of America, the nature of our 
free institutions, our war aims, the pur- 
poses of the Central Powers. They ex- 
posed the enemy's aggressions, mis- 
representations and barbarities. Print- 
ed in many languages, these booklets 
(Continued on page 1]3) 



Senator Tydings of Maryland calls attention to federal ex- 
penditure of $27,000,000 for 8,000 public relations and informa- 
tion men in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, and "ventures 
the guess" that the cost of similar services in the last war was 
only a fraction of that amount. We asked George Creel, chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Information during World War 
I, to tell us how much his organization spent. Here is his reply, 



"I Am Ashamed to Give 

the Figu re By GEORGE CREEL 




must indeed 



By SARAH MACGONIGLE 
THOMPSON 



I 



$10 in paper money had to be 
pitted against SI in silver 



AMERICANS who find our 
machine economy thrown out of gear 
by the impact of war are likely, in our 
more morose moments, to feel that we 
are bearing burdens that are new and 
peculiar to ourselves. Our ancestors, 
blundering through tiie hit-and-miss 
campaigning of the Revolutionary 
war, we thinli, never hoard of "ration- 
ing," price-fixing or scrap saving cam- 
paigns, to name only a few. 
That's where we're wrong. 
Weapons change. So does 
nomenclature. But a quick 
glance at history shows that, 
although our ancestors called 
them something else, they 
knew even more about ration- 
ing, inflation and salvage than 
we have had to learn. More- 
over, like us, they exercised 
the American right to com- 
l plain about it. Like us, too, 
jthey stuck it out. For exam- 
Iple: 

"To Abstain from En- 
glish Manufactures" 

THE celebrated non-importa- 
tion agreements had the effect 
of rationing because tlicy 
bound "the inhabitants (of the 
colonies) to abstain from Eng- 
lish manufactures." 

Tlie people of the colonies 
had imported so many of their 
daily needs from the mother- 
land that readjustment was 
extremely difficult. The women fore- 
swore the luxuries of everyday life, 
electing to be clad in homespun rather 
than trade with the British. How much 
this involved is described in a con- 
temporary ijoem by the colonial writ- 
er, Mercy Warren: 



Gay cloaks and hats of every iJhape and 
size. 

Scarfs, cardinals and ribbons ot all dyes; 
With ruffles stomp'd and aprons of 
tambtiur. 

Tippets and handkerchiefs at least three 

score; 

With finest muslins that fair India boasts 
And the choice herbage from Chinesan 
coast. . . . 

It was from other countries, of 
course, that these fripperies had come. 

But the most heroic denial of all was 
the giving up of their tea. Coffee- 
drinking America has forgotten that 
it was tea to which their colonial fore- 
bears were devoted. Doing without it 
was a genuine sacrifice and yet, as 
Tudor reports in his "Life of Otis" : 




"May a traveller have a dish of tea pro- 
vided it has been honestly smuggled?" 



Whoever made use of this (in in later tal- 
ly) obnoxious herb was regarded aa an 
enemy of the country. The utmost vigilance 
was employed to prevent itu being con- 
sumed. 

John Adams, destined to be the na- 
tion's second preaident, tells a delight- 



ful story on himself in this connection. 

Stopping off on a journey at a certain 
Mrs. Huston's in Falmouth, now Port- 
land, in 1774, he asked, "Madam, is it 
lawful for a weary traveller to refresh 
himself with a dish of tea, provided it 
has been honestly smuggled or paid 
no duties?" 

The patriotic Mr.s. Huston was not 
moved by this persiflage from the nor- 
mally serious Mr. Adams. 

"No, sir," she said. "We have re- 
nounced all tea in this place, but I'll 
make you coffee." 

And, Adams goes on to say, he drank 
coffee thereafter every afternoon and 
"I have borne it very well." 

Apparently the entire country had 
not "renounced all tea" so 
strictly as had Mrs. Huston. 
Later John Adams came by 
/ some tea, no doubt "honestly 

smuggled," which he sent to 
his wife, Abigail, by his friend 
Elbert Gerry. Mr. Gerry mis- 
takenly delivered it, however, 
to Mrs. Samuel Adams who 
later entertained Abigail with 
a dish of it. 

In spite of these misadven- 
tures with tea, Adams - was 
among the most eloquent on 
the subject of rationing. On 
October 20, 1775, he wrote to 
his friend James Warren ; 

We must at first indeed Sacri- 
fice some of our Appetites, coffee, 
wine Punch. Sugar, molasses, etc., 
and our Uroaa would not be so 
elPK^f^- ■ ■ • 

"I blush whilst I give 
you a price current" 

IN RESPONSE to constant re- 
quests from John to send 
him "prices current" Abigail 
Adams supplies such homely 
and illuminating details that her let- 
ters are economic history. 

"Everything bears an exorbitant 
price and not to be had for that," is 
her repeated theme. 

The meat market, for instance, was 
pretty well non-existent in Braintree 
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Sacrifice some 

of our Appetites 




"Everything bears an exorbitant price and not to be had for that' 



on April 20, 1777. There was no mut- 
ton, Iamb or pork, Abigail reported. 
Neither was she able to get any molas- 
ses. Doubtless she wanted it for sweet- 
ening, because sugar was scarce then 
as now. For a "mean" quality, she paid 
"four pounds per hundred." 

These conditions caused her to ob- 
serve that "the Act" which had been 
"in some measure regarded ... is now 
no more heeded than if it had never 
been." 

"The Act" referred to was New Eng- 
land's effort to regulate prices. John, 
in February, 1777, had called it "ex- 
tremely popularju Congress who will 
recommend an imitation of it in the 
other States." 

Other colonies did imitate it with 
the intention of controlling the prices 
of labor, manufactured goods and do- 
mestic articles. Committees were em- 
ployed to carry out the provisions. 

The economic experiment — bold for 
those times — failed, to an accompani- 
ment of loud outcry against "the mer- 
chants, monopolizers, etc., who . . . 
have created a partial scarcity." 

Congress, in October, 1778, voted 
that "all limitations of prices of gold 
and silver be taken off," Yet the states 
continued to try to regulate prices by 
legislation. 



The situation steadily worsened, to 
use the language of the economists, 
and, in June, 1779, things were so had 
that Abigail wrote to John: 

I have been able as yet to supply my own 
family sparingly but at a price that would 
astonish you. 

Indian corn sold in 1779 at $4 hard 
money per bushel which, according to 
Abigail's calculation, was "equal to 80 
at the rate of exchange." 

Linens, she reported, were sold at 
$20 a yard, "The most ordinary sort 
of calicoes at $30 and $40; broad- 
cloths at 40 pounds a yard" (a 
pound being equal to about $5 nor- 
mal rate of exchange today), A 
hat cost $50. Board ran to $50 or 
$60 a week, sugar was $4 a pound, 
flour $150 a barrel, tea $30 for 
Bohea, or the lowest quality. 

The help situation was acute, 
too : four dollars a day for a labor- 
er, said Abigail, "and find him, 
which will amount to four more." 

They didn't call it infiation but, 
by 1779, $20 in paper money had 
to be pitted against $1 of silver 
and, as Abigail observed, "if I sell 
for paper, I throw away more than 
half, so rapid is the depreciation. 
Our currency seems to be the 
source of all our evils." 



Bounty Coats and 
the Coat Roll 

GETTING in the scrap was important 
then, as now. The women "not only 
sacrificed the lead of window panes," 
says Alice Brown, "but their precious 
pewter for the making of bullets." 

Moreover, lack of importations 
meant doing without imported cloth- 
ing. People spun, weaved and wore 
their own garments, but the fighting 
men had first claim on homespun. 

In the summer of 1775 the Provincial 
Congress asked the people for 13,000 
warm coats to be ready for the troops 
before winter. 

There were, as Alice Morse Earle 
points out, "no great contractors then 
as now to fill the order." but the wom- 
en rose nobly to the occasion. The whir 
of the spinning wheel was heard on 
every hearthstone and women gathered 
in spinning sessions, each bringing her 
own wheel to make "Bounty Coats." 
Tlie name of the maker and the town 
where it was made were sewn into each 
garment. 




They spun their own clothes, but 
soldiers came first as now 
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Even in countries not machine-minded, "Collins" is a 
name lo conjure with among users of the mach&te 



A MAN who helped clean up the export 
mess after the last war suggests a route to 
lasting friendship with Latin-America 



I HE UNITED STATES is spending millions of dollars 
wooing Latin- America. There have been loans, some for 
defenae, some with the faint aroma of the boondoggle. 
There have been subsidies— the coffee quota that doubled 
the price to the American importer, for instance. There 
have been almost outright gifts lo Mexican silver pro- 
ducers — now happily no Jonger necessary since the open 
market price is above the Treasury's 35 cents — and the 
southbound stream of pood will ambassadors has put many 
dollars in circutatitm. 

This spending program has two goals: 

First, to Impul our L,atin Aini-rlcan nplRhhor-s to align thom- 
selvi.>£ on our atdc aritl aKainttt thr> Axl.'i. 
Second, to stimulatp po.st-war (rndp. 

As for the first, there is no doubt that our dollars have 
been a factor. It is even conceivable that, in some cases, 
they were the determining factor. There ts a Spanish poem 
which says "Poderoso amigo es don Dinero" (A powerful 
friend Is Mr. Moneybags ) . However, I doubt if South Amer- 
ica could actually be bought by our millions. My own 
opinion is that the Latin-American nations ranged them- 
selves on our side primarily because they felt that their 



political independence would be precarious if Germany 
ruled the World and because they instinctively recognized 
that justice and right were predominantly on our side. I 
imagine that self-esteem played a part. too. Latin Amer- 
icana are inclined, rightly or wrongly, to have a slight in- 
feriority complex as opposed to the Yanquis and it pleased 
them to have us court them as equals. 

As for the second purpose, 1 am convinced that much 
of our money is being wasted. At least it could be better 
spent. 

Having suffered from the ingratitude of many Latin 
American importers after the last war, I have little con- 
fidence that customers who jiatronize American exporters 
today will stay with them after the war merely because 
they receive fair treatment now. 

Price has always counted ahead of quality in the Latin 
American trade, at least in consumers' goods. Put before 
a woman a piece of American bleached Canton flannel 
and a similar piece of Japanese goods at a 40 per cent lower 
price and she will take the Japanese article every time. The 
shopkeeper may know that the Japanese cloth is made 
of short-staple cotton, loaded with sizing, and will wear 
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Good Neighbor Policy 



By EMERSON HINCHLIFF 



only a fraction as long as the Ameri- 
can, but he is not going to bother to 
point this out to the woman. As he 
would say, why should he "gastar sa- 
liva" (spend saliva) trying to push 
American goods ? He will sell what the 
public demands. 

For this reason, if we are to spend 
millions anyway, we should spend some 
of them in educating Latin America to 
appreciate and demand American qual- 
ity. With American wares having, for 
the duration, a practical monopoly in 
the Latin American market, except for 
what they can make themselves (which 
is considerable ) , people are going to be 
forced to use them. They can thus see 
for themselves how well American 
products Hst. 

A revolution in stockings 

OUR advertisers, publicists, commen- 
tators. Nelson Rockefeller, State De- 
partment men, export travelers, every- 
body, should support these practical 
demonstrations of American quality. 
They should encourage people to ob- 
serve how long American goods last 
and to realize that, in nine cases out of 
ten, the American article is cheaper in 
the long run because it gives better 
service. K the consumer gets the idea, 
the storekeeper will fall in line. 

I still remember what a Montevideo 
textile importer told me years ago. He 
said he had once stocked some Pepper- 
ell drill but it was so expensive that 
he could not^ell it. Needing drill for 
some purpose in his own household, he 
took the Pepperell home. It lasted some 
fantastic length of time — 20 years, I 
think it was. He "just couldn't wear 
it out." I happen to know, as well, that 
American stockings in 1915-16 revolu- 
tionized Latin American ideas as re- 
gards hosiery quality. Before that, 
stockings were made in Germany of 
cotton yarn, heavily mercerized. They 
had a lovely crackly feel but people 
never even tried to wash them; they 
bought a new pair when the old ones 
wore out. When people saw that Amer- 
ican hose could actually be washed, the 
German type died and stayed dead. 

For years, too, our southern friends 
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British textile makers can change looms to make special vi^idths 
and patterns for South America. If we can't, we can tell them why 

Like their Americon sisters, these girls hunt bargains. They 
bought American stockings offer finding they lasted longer 
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have setn stamina iind durability at 
work for them in American autos, agri- 
cultural implements, sewing machines, 
radios, tytwwrilers, cash registers and 
in numerous other articles in which the 
Am<.>rii-an product dominates the field. 
Even in countries not machine minded. 
"CollLns" is a name to conjure with 
when it comes lo the lowly bul indis- 
pensable machete. In firearms they 
have adopted the English word rifle 
(pronounced reeftay) verbatim, if, in- 
deed, thoy do not just refer to their 
vrinchestcr, with a small "W," indicat- 
ing that the word has become a com- 
mon noun. 

Others must live, too 

WITH this beginning, it should not be 
dilRcuU to convince the average citizen 
that we Americans are a practical race, 
that we demand quality, that competi- 
tion is so great that we get it: Ergo, 
if they buy our mass-produced articles, 
into which quality has been built to 
satisfy the American consumer, they 
are pretty sure to get merchandise that 
will surprise them by its durability. 



Japanese will. This cotr in cold 

storage now, but it w ; again 
after the war when world competition 
revives. 

It goes on several false assumptions. 
One is that we should even hope or trj' 
for a mono|K)ly in export trade. Other 
industrial nations have lo live. to<y. 
though we should strive for our fair 
share. A lost order is not a national dis- 
grace. Wc can try again ; try to get the 
customer to accept our style, size, or 
width, doing it courteously, avoiding 
any intimation that the customer is 
just plain dumb if he doesn't do a.s 
smart Yankees do. 

If the buyer remains unconvince<l 
and a shade resentful that wc don't 
change to suit him, our export travel- 
ers should explain that it is usually 
economically unsound for American 
manufacturers to make special styles, 
sizes, and widths. Our whole manufac- 
turing success is built on finding an 
article for which there is a large de- 
mand and then mas.s-producing it. Usu- 
ally this calls for the invention and 
building of special labor-saving ma- 
chines. Frequently, if a change were 
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American automobiles run with American gas. We have already shown 
that our machines give service. We need lo prove other goods do the same 



In addition to atressing American 
quality, thia educational campaign 
should also answer another complaint 
which is frequently voiced by "experts" 
who return from a three-week flying 
tour of South America. 

These critics declare, in accusing 
tones, that American manufacturers 
on'l make the styles, sizes and widths 
that the export markets call for, where- 
as the English, Germans, Italians, and 



desired, these machines would have to 
be discarded or rebuilt. 

Even if the machine could be modi- 
fied, the change would mean stopping 
the machine, paying a high-priced me- 
chanic to make the adjustments, per- 
haps running the machine only a few 
hours to make the small quantity re- 
quired, then changing it back again. It 
simply wouldn't pay. The manufacturer 
would have to charge so much for the 



that he would nut he 
dci :iier a favor. 

Manutacluri-rs in other countries do 
not face that problem. In the textile 
field, for instance, the I.^mcashire man- 
ufacturer usually has plenty of skilled 
help to change over a li>om. He has had 
for many years a surplus of looms, so 
he neither minds the loss of [iroduct 
from an idle loom nor the relatively 
smalt amount involved in wages when 
a customer derruinds unusual widths 
or patterns. 

Wc need to explain those things. We 
need, in Latin America, smart sales- 
men who wilt go over their lines and 
the customers' lines trying to find 
something staple with us that the cus- 
tomers, by perhaps a small change in 
methods, can use. Such a salesman can 
then show the cu.stomer that he is get- 
ting the benefit of American mjiss pro- 
duction and <|uality at the moderate 
price that such production allows. Tex- 
tile salesmen, for instance, might well 
spend a good deal of time going 
through American factories so that 
they could give a well grounded ex- 
planation when 1/itin-Amertcan gar- 
ment makers a.sk why they 
should adopt American 
widths and weights of mate- 
rials. 

This is not to say thai our 
manufacturers should be en- 
tirely hardboilcd and unim- 
aginative. Some kinds of ma- 
chines can be switched over 
with relatively little trouble 
and expense. In that case it 
is stupid to refuse an order 
ju.st because i( is small, "it's 
out of our line," or "we've 
never made it before." A 
small initial order may de- 
velo[) into a large repeat. 

Give an explanation 

THE whole thing boils down 
pretty much to a question of 
relationship between the 
traveler, or export repre- 
sentative, and his manufac- 
turer. The salesman can first 
try to sell his staple article. 
Say he fails. If he knows his 
manufacturing processes, he 
can then figure out how, by 
the least possible modifica- 
lion, he can meet or approach 
the customer's requirements. 
The manufacturer should then try to 
quote on this modified article. If he aim- 
ply can't, the salesman should accept 
the decision with good grace — this is 
difllcult, I know — and should assure the 
customer that refusal does not mean 
lack of buena toUoitad ( good will ) . The 
man who suffers most of all, I should 
say, is the salesman, whether he be a 
direct traveler or a local agent. It is 
(Continued on page 110) 



New Customers— New Styles 



By S H I R L E Y WARE 
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J COUNTRY has a brand new 
customer. 

The furniture maker discovered him. 
Although war divided that industry 
roughly into three groups — 

Those who could convert completely to 
making such things as plane parts and 
gllderfi. 

Those who could divide between war pro- 
duction and civiliurt customers. 
Those whose physical set-up prevented con- 
■ version — 

the companies almost as a whole have 
kept their lathes turning. 

Secret is cooperation, redesign and — 
the new customer. 

He is the war worker. 

The Kroehler Mfg. Co., Naperville, 
111., authorized a survey — made its find- 
ing available to the rest of the indus- 
try — to find out all about him. They 
learned that he lives in a house of two 
to five rooms, has frequently moved 
100 miles { at least half of those in sur- 
vey moved 50) to take his new job, 
needs new furniture of a specialized 
type. The industry designed it for him. 
Chief changes are scaling down size of 
pieces to fit smaller rooms, making 
chair seats roomier, and all furniture 
stronger because war workers are gen- 
erally husky. 

Other problems were conquered as 
encountered. Lacking metal for hard- 
ware, they built drawer pulls into the 
design; lacking steel for springs they 
designed mattresses and upholstered 
pieces to use strips of flexible wood and 
tufted felt. Many contain packets for 
springs to be inserted later. 

Labor shortagi was not a serious 
problem. Average furniture worker is 
older than average employee elsewhere 
and women workers foimd furniture 
employment congenial even before the 
war^ — woodworking is clean and ma- 
terials not too heavy. In some planing 
operations, upholstering work and 
matching veneers they outdo the men. 
One firm, Thomasville Chair Co., High 
Point, N. C„ has policy of hiring wives 
of men already employed, has more 
applications than jobs. 

Accompanying box gives the furni- 
ture industry's condensed picture of the 
war worker as a customer. For their 
interpretation of his needs in comfort, 
beauty and style, turn the page. 



The New Customer 

WHAT the furniture industry found out about war 
workers through 1,300 personal interviews in 18 dif- 
ferent government and private housing projects; 

Moved more than !00 miles to present location 33% 
Moved more than 50 miles to present location 50% 
Lived less than three months in present homes 50% 

(Practically none has lived more than i I months in prcstnt home) 



Average age of family head 
Average weekly wage 
Average family size 
Average rent 

Plan to make present home 
permanent 



Liviitg in 
Government Proiects 

31 
$40.97 
3.53 persons 
$30 

39% 



Living in 
PrivdtQ Praj«<H 

39 
$45.26 
3,4 persons 



90,4% 

*98 per cent of those living in private hoQsitiE projects are buying their 
homes. 



Bought some new furniture 



59.8% 



44,6% 



(About 25 per cent (About 8.3 

all new) per dent all new) 



Plan to buy later: 23 per cent. Living room suites and bed- 
room suites lead the contemplated purchases. Of the 
new furniture that has already been bought, 47,4 per 
cent was modem style. Fact that those interviewed 
preferred modern to all other styles — Colonial was a 
distant second — indicates that they are ready and will- 
ing to accept new and different things. 

Dealers find war workers to whom they have sold have 
been good credit risks. 
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The New Styles . . . 




When wire went on the critical 
list a lamp manufacturer uted 
figurines made up for lamp bote* 
OS pedettali fgr glass top tablet 



Furniture thot con follow the migrating worker from place to place. The 
bookcose-secretory, shelves removed, is shipping cose for the tobletops. 
The chest, with the table legs in the lower drawer, completes the cose 
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War workers are husky fellows who like big chairs but room dimensions 
in their homes ore small. Chairs like these were designed for strength 
and comfort but actually occupy little floor space 



Metal once used in drawer pulls 
is now a critical material. Furni- 
ture makers met the situation 
with new models in which the 
pulls are a port of the design 
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Dinettes in housing projects ore 
usually living room alcoves. Tbis 
drop leaf table and chair set was 
designed for small space 




Denied wire springs, furniture companies adapted springboard principle 
for use in upholstered pieces. Wood slats have scientifically controlled 
flexibility, are convexed just enough to give desired resiliency 



This ice chest is masonite with 
plastic trim and o wooden door. 
Baked enamel finish simulates 
metal now unavailable 
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vu^nn: rHorO stHVICC 



Mattress and springs travel in a pocking case that turns into o bed. Bock 
of the case attached to frame forms headboard and footboard, croting 
strips are slots. Completed bed may be upholstered or decorated 
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The Yardstick Becomes a Scepter 



By T. N. SANDIFER 



If THKRF: were an Emily Post guide 
for legislators — a sort of last word 
authority on " ■ -K-ht way and the 
fong way to -this authority 

would undoubi. :.\ ium a frcezinn eye- 
on any bill which, in this time of na- 
tional tri r threat 
to (he All. , .'.ate en- 
|prpri»e, while that Mystern was too 
busy making guns and tanks and— 
with those in the smaller brackets- 
paying taxes to fighl back. 

Yef, Ht just this time, when the first 
I win the war, then for 

I . ' back to its real mission 

(il milking /juods for the American way 
of life, and making jobs to buy those 
goods, comes ju.st such a piece of legis- 
lation the Smilh-Bone bill. This is os- 
tensibly a public power meiusure; fur- 
Iherniorc, il applies initially to public 
l>ower in the Pacitic Northwest, built 
t>und the Bonneville Dam and corol- 
ry jHjwer pnu'-i'ln 



WHILE business gives up old rights, better to car- 
ry on the fighr for freedom, Congress receives a bill 
which v^^ould end one industry's freedom forever 



Ordinarily, even in Washington, no- 
body concerns himself t<K) greatly 
about public j)ower leHislatitm. This 
Administration is puhl -mind- 
ed, and a number of - , pro- 
grams in tijis field are under way. But 
here is a bill that carries one back to 
the "100 days" of the early New Deal, 
when Congress just received bills from 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and voted them into law. 

Since then Congres.smen have learn- 
ed to eye such bil.s of law-in-the-mak- 
ing more carefully. Thrv h ive |f :\rtii ii 



that seemingly innocent legislative pro- 
jMisals liave a peeuliar similarity to one 
of the deadliest inventions of modern 
war the "t ■ ip." 

This is I h. war veterans will 

recall, given lu ;«ltiiy fountain jn-ns or 

< f'lUtfitiiii il III) f.mit tDtt) 




Like the "booby traps" left by retreating armiei — innocent appearing objects which set 
off explosions when touched — the Smith-Bone power bill has dangerous possibilities 



c«uut aw* 
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Although the Navy believes that "too much play would make Jack a dull boy" 
music, sports, motion pictures and libraries ofFer varied recreotions 



World's Toughest Fighting Man 



By HERBERT COREY 



THE NAVY exists only to win 
battles. From the youngest 
"Boot" to the sternest Admiral, 
its present personnel is drilled 
to win them 



IhE navy is tougher physically 
than it has ever been. It was always 
tough physically. The aim is to make 
the 500,000 Navy men — that total does 
not really mean anything; no one 
knows how many men will be in the 
sea service before the war ends— the 
finest body of fighting men in the 
world. The Navy knows that the tough- 
er a man is physically the finer is his 
spirit and the more enduring his cour- 
age. In the Blue Jacket's Manual he 

\fiU read that: 

The only object of the Nav>' is to win 
battles. 

The Manual amplifies this. Under the 




The Navy can't use slov/ 
Too much is at stake 



WE DC ttonvQ 

'thinkers or sullen men. 
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subhead of "Fighting Spir- 
it" the recruit is told that : 

Without it you are only a 
human biped who wear.'! 
pants. 

The young man enlists 
when he is 19 years old on 
the average. Eighteen 
years is the minimum ac- 
ceptable age, although he 
may come in under 18 if 
his parents consent. A man 
more than 27 is likely to 
lack the resilience and 
snap required although 
men over that age are tak- 
en in certain special class- 
es. The recruit need not 
be an athlete but he must 
be normally fit. Given the 
material, the Navy will 
make him what he should 
be. No one knows precisely 
but the chances are that 
he comes from a farm. 
There is something about 
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The food \% filled with calories, it 
electrical and clean, the men serve 



is well cooked, the kitchens are 
themselves on the cafeteria plan 



tailing a double shovel plow between 
rows of Middle Western corn on a 
steaming summer day that turns the 
young man's thoughts toward the open 
sea. Many have never seen a body of 
water wider than a creek when they 
first sign up. The latest available fig- 
ures show that about 20 in 1,000 are 
foreign born, coming from about 80 
countries. More than one-hatf of these 
have been naturalized. Every man in 
the Navy is a volunteer. 

The states providing the greatest 
number of native bom are: 

New York 12,299 Califoinia 7.480 

Tcxaa 10,080 North Carolina 7.262 

Pennsylvania 10,02r> Alabama 6,578 

Illinois 9.20O Tenncissee 6,490 

Ohio 8.676 GeoiRia 5,6M 

Missouri 7,801 Michigan 5,570 

Iowa 7,690 Kentucky 5,436 

Massachuscltij 7,573 Kansas 5.214 

Nothing in that table supports the 
theory that the farms provide a ma- 
jority of the Navy's men, because the 
recruiting offices are all in cities, and 
each stale in the honor roll has one or 
more sizable cities. Supporting evidence 
may be found, however, in the fact that 
a publicity campaign recently aimed at 
the non-urban areas met with immedi- 



ate success and in the impression gained 
by officers connected with personnel 
that only a small proportion of the re- 
cruits look as though they came from 
the cities. The men from the farms are 
better specimens physically, because 
they have been better fed and have 
worked harder. That inequality is soon 
ironed out. The men from the south: 

Have a more fanatical flKhting spirit. 

A guess at the reason is that the man 
from the South has heard about war 
all his life. Grandpap fought in the 
war between the states and his father 
was in the Mexican War. His own fath- 
er played his part in the First World 
War, Going to war seemed a part of 
the young Southerner's heritage. Talk 
in the Middle West has been colored 
more by crops, railroads, prices, poli- 
tics and uplift. Recruits from the East 
and West coasts know something of 
and like the sea. The Southwesterner 
is an adventurous cuss. The recruit 
weighs about 140 pounds and is about 
five feel eight inches tall. This is under 
the Army average, because of the low- 
er average age in the Navy. 

Tile Easterners are the plumpe.st, the 
Southerners are gaunt, and the West 



Coast men and those from Texas are 
taller. The man must prove good char- 
acter and intelligence. The Navy does 
not want bad boys or dumbbells. Naval 
discipline is far more rigid than that 
of the Army. Commands must be obey- 
ed instantly and accurately. A slow 
thinker or a sullen man might be a 
great peril under some conditions. 

A battleship is an intricate piece of 
mechanism. It is filled with gadgets of 
every sort from the gyrocompass which 
must have its personal attendant to 
the shell lifts and fire controls. The 
men who handle them must not merely 
know all about them but must know 
what to do in the midst of the blackest 
night if something goes wrong. The 
19-year-old cruiser Marhtchcad was 
bombed in the battle of the Java Sea. 
The bomb struck just forward of the 
No. 1 fire-roora and did things to en- 
gines and boilers and the blowers and 
the steering engine and the generators 
rind pumps. The heat of the explosion 
was somewhere near 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Many lights were out. The 
old cruiser's rudders were jammed and 
•she steered in circles; 

"Gel going," ordered the chief en- 
gineer. 

An Epic of the Seo 

PERHAPS that is not nautical lan- 
guage but. whatever words he used, the 
Black Gang understood him. There are 
no actual Black Gangs in the Navy 
now, because there are no more coal- 
burners — oh. maybe one or two old 
craft — but the men who used to he the 
Black Gang could not see each other 
in the No, 1 fire- room of the old Mar- 
blehead, but they all knew what to do. 
They did it by touch and inspiration. 
Days later she steamed into port^ — 
steering by her propellers — and was 
coopered up to go back to sea. 

The Black Gang could not have done 
what they did if they had not known 
their ship to the ultimate friction of 
an inch, and if naval discipline had not 
held them to their duty. 

When he enlists the youngster be- 
comes a Boot. 

This is not a term of derision, con- 
tempt, or affection. It is merely a term. 
The Boot is entering upon the two or 
three or four hardest weeks of his life. 
He is away from home and mother, 
perhaps for the first time. He does not 
like the food. The Navy's food is the 
best ever cooked in kettles. High-col- 
ored praise, but not an exaggeration, 
if it is understood that the feeding of 
men in masses under conditions that 
often approximate fried hell is being 
considered. The food is filled with cal- 
ories, it is well cooked, the kitchens are 
electrical and clean — ^and the men serve 
themselves on the cafeteria plan. They 
eat all they want. 

But— 
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The Boot does not like it. If he came 
trom the South he wants middlin"s and 
hamfat and yams and co'n bread and 
biscuits and gravy and greens and 
dunking. All of these things are good, 
even admirable, but they are not as 
indispensable as the young man from 
I he South thinks they are. Human life 
can be sustained on steak and potatoes 
and fleet bread and ice cream. 

We are not picking on the young 
Southerner. Men from all the other 
parts have their idiosyncrasies. Some- 
thing of the Boot's distaste is due to 
an ingrowing homesickness. No Boot 
would ever admit it but many of them 
have cried themselves to sleep on many 
a lirst night. 

The young man has been put into his 
new uniform. If it does not fit precisely 
that fault will be corrected later. No 
one manifests any particular interest 
in this at this period, however, because 
the Boot may be fitted to his uniform 
in the next few weeks, rather than 
the reverse. Wlien he first joins up he 
may have been a handsome chap in his 
civvies but in mass he is pretty terrible. 
The faults of posture and the occupa- 
I ional discrepancies of his muscles 
stand out. The scholar has rounded 
shoulders, the soda jerker has a stance 
of his own, the strong farmer has plen- 
ty of muscles in places not favored by 
the garage worker, the young man who 



lias exercised regularly in a Y is so 
erect that the others look like slouches. 
Some of them ar-e below par even if 
they are normal physically: 

"Some of 'cm smell bad," said one 
frank oflicer. 

Some have braced themselves for the 
new life with cheap whisky, some are 
full of ill-digested food, some are this 
and some are that. When they have 
passed the physical and have been ac- 
cepted and shower-bathed — the Navy 
thinks that wallowing in a tub is not 
too sanitary — and the civilian clothes 
have been packed and sent home and 
they have been taught to march in a 
sort of a formation they are given the 
strength tests. This is the overture to 
life in the Navy. The Navy wants to 
know how strong is each recruit in 
order that his future training shall be 
conducted intelligently. Remember 
that the Navy's goal is to produce the 
best fighting man in the world, filled 
with the capitalized Fighting Spirit. 

His specialist instructor puts him 
through a aeries of tests. He chin-ups 
on a horizontal bar until he can chin-up 
no more; he rests; feet under a bar, 
hands clasped behind head, he sits up 
and then he returns almost but not 
quite to a prone position; "his body 
must not touch the mat until he has 
done this exercise as many times as 
possible"; he rests; he does a standing 



broad jump; lying face down, he raises 
his body by pushing with his hands, 
keeping his back and leg.s straight. Eld- 
erly gentlemen who liave spent hun- 
dreds of dollars in commercial gyms 
will recognize the value of these exer- 
cises. They will maintain, also, that any 
greenhorn who can do them is a good 
man. 

Here is the record of the recruited 
greenhorns: 

"The u[iper limits of the lowest 30 
per cent of scores," was six chin-ups, 
13 push-ups, broad jump 7,'i inches, 14 
body levers. By a system of computa- 
tion this rated the Boot as 44 in 
strength. The men making lower rat- 
ings were sent to squads in which es- 
pecial attention was paid to them to 
add to their strength, take off excess 
fat, put on more poundage when need- 
ed. Any amateur of strength tests will 
recognize that the low-rating men, the 
"lowest 30 per cent" — have made a 
pretty good showing. When they have 
progressed sufliciently to become a 
part of the regular drill squad, they 
will discover that physical training in 
the Navy is unlike physical training 
in any other military force in the 
world, bar or include — use either verb 
— the Marines. 

In all the other military forces, the 
physical training has been conducted 
f Continued on page 9^) 




Even aboard ship, keeping-fit exercises assure (he Navy lhat its men will fit their 
uniforms and constantly keep in mind the admonition to "suck in — square — 
straighten — pull in" 
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The Navy 
Liked His 



Etch 
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By CHARLES N. TUNNELL 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING seemed 
to have litMe place in war but 
Rogers wanted to help. If you 
feel the same way — 




I 



IhERE ought to be something a 
photo-engraver can do in Ihis war pro- 
duction program. We've got cameras, 
equipment and skilled workers — " 

Evprt Rogers was thinking out loud. 
The lime was mid-December, 1941. Big 
firms and major industries were al- 
ready converting to war production. 
Small business owners, too often, were 
anxiously waiting for the Government 
to classify and catalog Ihcir plants so 
that they might do what they could. 

Rogers was not the waiting kind. 



Everl Rogers ihougM 
there must be some- 
thing he could do. 
There wos 



Had he been, he would not have owned 
the Art Engraving Company in Hous- 
ton, Texas, Probably he would not have 
been in Houston at all. It's a long way 
from Belleville, 111., where Rogers was 
born in 1910, and where he earned his 
way through school by clerking in 
grocery stores, playing saxophone in 
a local orchestra ajid handling radio 
work for a department store. In those 
days the store sold radio parts and 
Rogers buill the sets, thus exercising 
an aptitude for tinkering that today is 



contributing its bit to America's war 
eflfort. 

Finishing high school, he spent a 
year at Illinois College and another at 
David Lipscorabe school in Nashville 
before going to work for the Phoenix 
Electric Engineering Cbmpany as a 
field man doing surveying and high line 
installations through Florida, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

In 1931 he reached Houston with an 
advance crew sent to build a substa- 
tion for the Houston Lighting and Pow- 
er Company. 

About that time former President 
Calvin Coolidge was writing, "The 
country is not in good shape." 

That thought impinged itself on Rog- 
ers, too. By the time the sub-station job 
was done, the dejiression had grown 
from a pup into a full-grown wolf, en- 
gineers were a dime a dozen. When the 
crew moved to Louisiana, Rogers 
stayed in Houston, taking an office job 
(Continued on page HH) 
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Where does this happen except in a Free Country? 



LIFE INSURANCE tlirlvLS ,mly where 
J men nre free to plan their own fu- 
tures. About 7{)'/c of all the world's lift 
insurance is ovvned tucl.iy in the Umreil 
States, where life insiiriuiee is truly ,i 
servant of the people. 

► '\s .1 protecrion for its citizens, the 
laws of each state require that its insur- 
ance-supervising oflicials shall examine 
into the financial condition ;uiil business 
methods of life insurance companies of 
that state. These examinations arc con- 
ducted at periodic intervals, usually at 
least once every niree years. 

The supervising officials also have the 
authority to examine any company do- 
ing business in the state, at any other 
time that the interests of policyholders 
require it. They arc officers of the State 
Government and are responsible to the 
citizens of their state for the protection 
of the interests of policyholders. 

Of course, not every state examines 
every company, but in order that all the 
interested states may be represented in 
the examinations, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners h;(S di- 
vided the states into six zones. The in- 
surance commissioner of one state in 



e-ich zone is named to represent all the 
states ot that zone when the zone takes 
part ill an examination of a company. 

Since Metropolitan is licensed in every 
state and in the District of Columbia, 
representatives of all these jurisdictions 
take part in an examination of Metro- 
politan. 

^After such an examination, an exhaus- 
tive report is written, and copies nre sent 
to the supervising authorities of the 
states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Dominion of Canada and its Provinces 
in which the Company does business. At 
the offices of these supervising authori- 
ties, this report is available to all who 



care to see it. 

\ou may never meet bim, but the in- 
surance-supervising official ol your state 
IS a man you ought to know about, f lu 
and the members of his department are 
supervising insurance companies in be- 
half of policyholders. 

It goes without saying that Metropoli- 
tan, and other life insurance companies, 
welcome these examinations and the op- 
portunity to review their affiiirs with the 
supervisory officials. 

It is only right rh.it life insurance dol- 
lars . . . the most important dollars man\- 
men ever put aside ... sbotiid be safe- 
•;ii,irded in every practical way. 



*IETflOPOLlT*N LIFE IIMSUflAWCE COMTANY 



77n> (/ Nnmhrr S3 hi a srries oj advrrtbemruli drxigned to give the public a eUartr 
vniieriiandiiig oj Imuf a hfe insura-ncf cuinpiiiiy operates. Copies of pmceJing adver- 
tuements in ihti jeriej 'xnU be mailed upon request. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

(A MUTUAL COM PA NY) 

Fudrritk II. Eckrr. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD • Lrrny A. Linraln, PBEStDENT 

1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




Uncle Sam Will TAG YOU! 



Unless all present signs fail, a mo- 
mt'iilous day that few Americans ever 
dreamed "could happen here" is com- 
ing soon. 

On that day, men will be frozen on 
the job in all essential industries — 
that means industries like agriculture, 
mining, transiMirlation and utilities as 
well as war industries. 

What's more, many men from less 
essential industries will be moved to 
jobs where they can contribute direct- 
ly to the war. 

When Government controls man- 
power, the question "What is going 
to become of me?" becomes every 
man's first concern. 

The next question is; 

"Who is going to tell me what to 
do?" 

Other questions coming across Na- 
tion's Business desks include: 

will I be permitted lo stay on my prpsenl 
Job? 

I have Ove expert pattern makeru whom 
1 could not replace without several years 
training. Would T be unpatriotic if I asked 
to have them deferred? 

I» «omecine going to tell me that I have 



to go lo work in a war plant 200 miles from 
home? 

If I have lo work in a war plant, wilt I 
get as much money as I'm making now? 

If I can pet more money in a shipyard 
than a.H a farm hand or a miner, why 
shouldn't 1 take it? 

I am a farmer — how can I increase pro- 
duction if my hired help all leave? 

Not all of these questions can be di- 
rectly answered. Too much depends on 
"if." If the Russians hold out — if Rom- 
mel ia stymied— if Japan takes India. 
Such things will decide the eventual 
size of our army and the length of the 
war. 

There are other "if 's" too. They exist 
in Government. They are Congress; 
President Roosevelt; the Manpower 
Board including the U. S. Employment 
Service; the Selective Service Board. 
At present their overall policy is far 
from clear. Senator Taft is proposing 
a new draft procedure that would call 
men according to age and dependents. 
Congress hesitates to call 18 and 19 
year olds, thus particularly obscuring 
the near future of married men without 
children. The Manpower Board hesi- 



tates to introduce drastic measures 
such as job freezing without a new 
National Service Act giving it more 
authority. Selective Service is criticized 
because there was no early, iron-bound 
ruling on calling up married men while 
single men were still civilians — because 
local boards were allowed too much 
autonomy. 

Until all this confusion is straight- 
ened out, no men except 1-A's can have 
much idea what may happen to them. 

But, the pattern of our effort will 
follow that of Canada and England. 
What they have found necessary to do, 
and how they have done it will, with 
some adaptations, be a pattern of 
things to come here. 

Canada freezes its manpower 

CANADA'S job freezing order went 
into effect September 1. No want ads 
asking for help may be run in Canadian 
papers. No one may change his job- -no 
one can be fired — without Government 
permission. 
The new law puts virtual control of 
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You can rent Comptometer equipment! 



Yoti n<?cdD't hire wizards, or hunt ii[> tlial abacus 
your missionary aunt brought back from China, 
in order to cope with increased figure work. 

Even though you find it difficult or impossible 
^ to purchase new Comptometer adding-calculating 

S machines, yon may arrange to rent some Compt- 

ometer equipment from your local Comptometer 
Co. for short periods of time. 

See your local Comptometer Co. representative 
— ask him to explain iJiis important service. Or, 
if you prefer, write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, 111. 

COMPTOMETER 

ADDfMG-CALCULATI NG MACHINES AND mE.lHOi>% 
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all labor, as well as all army conscrip- 
tion, under the Director of National 
Selective Service who recently fold a 
Labor Convention: 

We must eliminate all iior-<;s.HL'nl lal wmk 
of- work which ran he avoi<liMl by propci 
plarninR. . . Faolory apace and llvinj: 
acciininifMiatlrms stifiuld. unit prohnbly will 
bp, expropriated Id accomplish this end. 
. . . An order will be issued making it 
compulsory for an employable unemployed 
male person to accept work of high es- 
sentiality. 

Under the maniiower control act. 
Canadian industry will be clasaified as 
to war-time essentiality. Ratings wil! 
not be made public, but will be placed 
in (lie hands of local selective service 
oflicers. The same general yardstick of 
"cssenUalily" will be applied both to 
industrial placeraenl and army service. 

The lists are expected to change eve- 
ry few weeks according to the need for 
men and materials in each category. 



Kven different plants of the same com- 
pany have different manpower priori- 
ties and farmers wilt be expected to 
undertake other war work in slack 
periods. 

The Director of Canadian Selective 
Service can now determine whether 
men shall go to the army, to a farm, 
or to a specific plant. He, of course, 
delegates much of his power to the 
local selective service officer. Thi.s gov- 
ernment official will determine the pri- 
ority of individual firms in his district, 
but appeals can be made to special 
tribunals representing labor, industry 
and the government. 

Canadian officials point out that ihf 
law is to be interpreted as a policy 
rather than an order. They hope to 
move workers by persuasion rather 
than force. Care wilt be taken to see 
that men are not moved to lower sal- 
aried jrths but the law gives no guar- 
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Estimates of Manpower Requirements' 

DECEMBER 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943 

(in milliDnl of pariont) 



Total Labor Force 

Armed Forces* 

Labor Force, excluding Armed Forces 

Unemployed 
Employed 

Agriculture 
Nonagriculture 

Self-employed, proprietors and domestic servants 
Employees 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Construction 

Transportation and Public Utilities 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Finance, Service and Miscellaneous 
Government 

Nonagricultural employees 
War 
Nonwar 



DEC 
1940 


DEC 
194) 


DEC 
1942 


DEC 
1943 


54.1 


55.4 


58.'7 


62.3 


0.9 


2.1 


5.5 


9.0 


53.2 


53.3 


53.2 


53.3 


7.1 


3.8 


2.4 


2,0 


46.1 


49.5 


50.8 


51.3 


8.6 


8.2 


7.8 


7.5 


37.5 


41.3 


43.0 


43.8 


6,0 


5.3 


5.0 


4.7 


31.5 


36.0 


38.0 


39.1 




13.7 


16.5 


18.8 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 




1.9 


1.7 


1.0 




3.3 


3,5 


3.7 




7.5 


6.0 


5.0 




4.2 


4.1 


4,0 




4.4 


5.2 


5.6 


31.5 


36.0 


38.0 


39.1 


1.7 


6,9 


17.5 


20.0 


29.8 


29.1 


20.5 


19.1 



1 Based on total war expenditures (in constant dollars) at an annual rate of $69 billion in 
December 1942 and $84 billion in December 1943, with corresponding munitions and con 
struction expenditures of $60 billion and $75 billion respectively, exclusive of off.shorc 
construction expenditures. 

2 Unofficial, based on data released prior to December 7, 1941 and »tatemcnts published 
since. 

SOLTRCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics: and Bureau of Employment Security, Social 
Security Board. 
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antee of such action. When men are 
moved, the Government will pay travel- 
ing expenses. If the more essential job 
pays less than the old, the new man's 
wages may be increased $5 a week. 

Canadians are great believers in vol- 
unteerism. It took them a long time 
lo get around to conscription. Even 
now the draft does tiot apply to mar- 
ried men. Only 350.000 men between 
the ages of 20 and 40 were eligible for 
conscription, but the army now has 
500,000 and is still growing. Privates 
receive SI. 30 a day. 

British experience 

ERNEST BEV'IN. Great Britain's Min- 
ister <ti Labor and National Service, 
declares that he has complete jKiwer 
to put any man or woman on any job 
at any place where he thinks they will 
do the most good. No worker in any 
industry contributing to the war can 
be released and no one can change his 
job without permi.ssion of a local na- 
tional service officer. A district ti ibunal 
made up of an employer, a trade union 
man and an independent chairman 
hears workers' appeals. If neither party 
is satisfied, Bevin's office hears the 
case. Such appeals average less than 
15 a month. 

No dependency recognized in 
British conscription 

MEN are drafted for the British army 
according to age groups — no deferment 
is permitted for dependents. The only 
excuse for avoiding military service by 
an able bodied man is essential occupa- 
tion and even then it depends on age. 
For example, an engineer or electrician 
could not be called if he was more than 
25 or a shipwright more than 30. The 
ag'e limit varies according to the Ar- 
my's need of men and the industry in- 
volved. Beginning January 1, 1942, age 
reservations for all key industries rose 
one year each month. Thus tht limit 
may have been 25 for engineers in 
December, 1941, 26 on January 1. 27 
on February 1 and so on. By June 1, 
the reservation had disappeared en- 
tirely for men in distribution trades, 
footwear, journalists and engineers on 
non-vital work up to 40 years old. 
There are various exceptions, but by 
and large the Act is administered un- 
der those specifications. In a few cases 
the age limit was lowered to meet the 
need for workers in essential war work. 

Anything may be an essential in- 
dustry — London hotel, for instance. 
Some hotels must operate. Such cases 
are considered individually. 

The British adopted blanket defer- 
ment by industry early in the war to 
provide labor enough to carry out es- 
sential tasks. Workers in such indus- 
tries as shipyards and aviation were 
automatically exempt from battle sta- 
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The library where books are bottles 

ON THE outskirts of Louisville. 
Kentucky, is one of ilie strangest 
libraries in the world. Its "books" 
are bonles. And in them is the great- 
est collection of whiskey iiiforma- 
tion ever assembied. 

For this is the Calvert Library of 
rare blending slocks. It contains 
samples of t^ry one of die 151 
superb whiskies, and the los mellow 
grain neutral spirits, from which we 
select the magnificent Calvert 
blends. It represents ihe world's 
largest reserves of fine stocks. 

There is no similar tlassificatioti 
in cxistcnte . . . and because of ri. 
no other whiskey is just like Calvert. 

BLEI>IDED WHISKEY Calvert "Reserve": 86.S Proof-65% Grain Neutral Spirirs...''Calvert "Special": 86.8 Proof- 72 (/S % Grain Neutral Spirits. 

Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 



You see, with the Library's whis- 
kcy-Itire at their fingertips, Calvert 
scientists can find die precise toni- 
bination of qualities for the perfect 
whiskey. They can choose and 
match samples for harmonies of 
flavor and bouquet, for rongenin! 
characteristics that will mei ge into a 
smooth, delightful blend. Hence the 
<>lorioush -rounded flavor, the satiny 
smoothness, of Calvert whiskies! 

This unique Library is a symbol 
of Calvert's infinite care to give yoti 
nothing le.ss than ])crfectioti. It ex- 
presses the painstaking skill that 
Calvert scientists ilevoic to crirn' 
Calvert operation. .Vnd in this un- 



compromising ideal lies your assur- 
ance that Calvert quality will til- 
li'ays be supreme. 

■So, thanks to our Library and nil 
ii stands for, you can be confident 
diat Calvert will continue to give 
vou "America's F.ivoritc Luxury 
\Vhiskey.*" 

Calvert 

The Institute 
of Blends 
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Essential Activities Listed by 
Manpower Commission 
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tions by the age reservalion. Thus no 
one over 21 in a critical industry such 
as shipbuilding might be taken or al- 
lowed to volunteer for the army. But 
today the British are putting each ex- 
emption on a jMjrsonal basis, dcpt-nil- 
iiig on whether or not the individu;il 
is a key operator in an eaaential war 
plant. The decision is made by one of 
50 district manpower boards made up 
of a chairman and four government 
officers. Appeal rights are granted to 
both worker and employer. All men 
up to 50 are eligible for service, but 
none over 40, except specialists, have 
been called. The extra ten years wa.s 
faddcd largely to get more doctors and 
dentists for the armed forces. No one 
under 18' ■» has yet been called to the 
colors. 

British transfer labor to 
war plant jobs 

IT was early apparent that there was 
not enough labor to man the British 
war industry machine. The following 
steps were taken one at a time: 



There still weren't enough workers. 
Limiting supplies and concentrated 

i production funneled more into war in- 
dustry, but not enough. Then all wom- 
en more than 20 and men above 411 
were registered with a view to allocat- 
ing their work. By the end of June all 
men between 41 and 45 1 - and all wom- 
en up to 40 had been registered. 

British oflicials report that little 
iDompiilsion has been necessary in mov- 
ing workers. The power to do it seems 
a sufficient persuader. 

In some cases the Government has 
taken over operation of a complete in- 
uslry such as longshoremen. Nation- 
lization of the mines is frequently 
uggested. 

Most Britishers are doing several 
obs. Air Raid Protective Service work- 
ers, who are on a full time basis, prac- 



Arrcrah production 

Production of ships, boats and parts 

Production of ordnance ffighting tuolsi 

Production of ammunition and pro- 
ducts necessary to niakt it, such as 
glycerine 

Agriculture 

Fooci processing 

Logging and lumbering 

Construction pertaining to conduct of 
war 

Coal mining 

Metal mining 

Non-metallic mining except materials 
such as stone used exclusively in 
building 

Smelting, refining and rolling of metals 

Metal shapes and forgings 

Finishing metal products: enameling, 
lacquering, etc. 

Agricultural and industrial equipment 
necessarj' to operate plants pro- 
ducing essential commodities 

Machinery needed in any phase of the 
war effort 

Rubber products 

Leather products needed in military 
service 

Textiles: limited list confined to armed 
force needs 



tically all double at other jobs. Mem- 
bers of the home defense forces work 
at regular jobs, drill in their time off. 
A group of 120 Sheffield bank employ- 
ees now work Sundays in war plants 
to give regular workers a day off. A 
clergyman visiting in the United 
States, when asked to define a slacker, 
said: "A middle aged woman who is 
doing onlj' one job." 

British women on the job 

A BRITISH official said that successful 
application of such a regimented pro- 
gram depended upon timing — a step 
which is unacceptable today may be 
demanded in a month; premature ap- 



Apparel for armed forces and work 
clothing 

Stone, clay and glass products for 

technical purixiscs such as fire 
brick and abrasive wheels needed 
to make military products 

Petroleum, natural gas, petroleum and 
coal products 

Finished lumber products such as 
storage battery boxes, wooden 
parts of aircraft or ships, wood 
preservation activities 

Tronsportotion equipment 

Transportation services 

Packing and shipping materials such 
as excelsior, fruit baskets, con- 
tainers 

Communication equipment 

Communicotion services: telephone, 
radio, newspapers 

Heating, power and illuminating ser- 
vices 

Repair and hand trade services 

Health and welfare services, facittties 
and equipment; includes manu- 
facture of materials for medical 
services, police, firemen, water sup- 
ply, etc. 

Educationol services 

Governmental service 



peals for volunteers may only lead to 
frustration. 

When 23,000,000 out of 33,000,000 
persons between the ages of 14 and 65 
have been registered for national ser- 
vice, it is obvious that women are play- 
ing an important part. 

Today, British women are levelling 
ground on airdrome sites; mixing ce- 
ment; shoveling coke and loading pig 
iron into crucibles; assembling radios; 
operating and setting universal grind- 
ers; testing concrete sleepers on rail- 
roads; repairing locomotives; working 
on docks. Some 24,000 are serving on 
farms. 

Aviation plants will soon be 70 per 
cent operated by women — even engine 



All Jobs in the building, electrical InHtiil- 
latlon and enBincerinK intlu.itrlea wen- a-s- 
mnuffi excUisivi'ly through the governmeni 
employment offlces. 

All men of skilled trades useful In wac 
production wlnj had gone into somelhinK 
else were rejristered and called back into 
their orinlnal occupation. 

Government appoinH'd labor .supply in- 
;ti>rs to examine industrial jilants. ad- 
employers on training and upfrradlnp 
employees, hunt for workers in non-war 
activities and urfic employers to transfer 
;Buitahle proHpects to war industries. They 
also estimated the number of .skilled work- 
people who should be employed Jn partic- 
ular plant-s. Men are peimitted to volun- 
teer for transfer. If not enough volunteer, 
they would be selected jointly by repre- 
sentatives of nianafjeriienl and workpeo- 
Ttle. It was decided (hat, if industrial work- 
era labor less than 52 hours or offlce work- 
ttrs \ess than -16, personnel could be reduced. 

Government and private plant training 
centers were established. The latter was 
reported most productive. 

The Essential Work Orders which froze 
■workers on the job in essential Industrie.^ 
were passed early in 1941. 



WORK IN ANY of these industries dots not automatically bring deferment. They are listed 
only as a guide for the benefit of local Selective Service Boards when catling men to the colors. 
The same list could be usc<l by the Manpower Commission in determining whether or not a 
man's job is essential to the war effort — if not, he might be asked to move. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

. . . directing arm of combat 




**Get the mes^ajic tJiroufEb ! '* That's th« 
traditioa of the mea who wear ihis iasig- 
tua. Of the 1 8,000 Belt System people now 
iQ the armed forfeit ne^rlr 4^300 are with 
the Signjl Corps. YouDR men can serve 
thetrcouatr^' and obtain spcctali^cd itaia- 
mjcin communkuioos inthisgn^at brjiDCb 
of the Army. 



...and Western E 




Army planes fly and fight uiih 
Western Electric radio command 
sets, which keep the planes of a 
squadron in contact u ith each 
other and with the ground forces. 



Wherever American soldiers fight 
in tanks, they get their orders over 
Westerfs Electric radio sets— vital _ 
in coordinating today's mechan- 
ized warfare. ^ 





Observers report front-line action to 
Army commanders over Western 
Electric field telephones, field wire, 
Jit id switchboards. 



ent goes to every battle front 



A major source for this specialized 
equipment is Western Electric — for 60 
years manufacturer for the Bell System 
— one industry with over 70,000 
skilled men and women dedicated to 
"keep *em in contact.^* 



Western Electric 

ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS 




plants are heavily packed with them. 
For Ihoir convenience, management al- 
lows two hours a week for shopping. 

No women with children under 14 or 
isoldiers' wives are being conscripted al- 
f hough many have volunteered. 

Last December women wore made 
liable for service in the Armed Forces 

»and Civil Defense. Single girls aged 20 
iind 21 have already been called, but 
they have a choice of service. Those 
who choose the Army or Navy will do 
clerical work, cooking, radio location, 
anti-aircraft and balloon barrage 
btandling. Many prefer armed force ser- 
vice because they can frequently re- 
main near home. Those who are free to 
move are more likely to be fiersuaded 
to take service in production i)lants. 

What is U. S. manpower policy? 

fcAN WE in the United States elimin- 
ate the pitfalls and delays experienced 
by sister democracies in mobilizing 
our strength ? Somewhere, somehow, 
this Government and its people must 
lind a workable plan that will place 
every citizen where he can do the most 
good with the least friction. Passing 
laws to draft 18-year-old boys or freez- 
ing labor will do more harm than good 



if manpower is wasted. If a technical, 
scientific genius is transformed into 
a buck private, brains are needlessly 
sacrificed. Suspicions of favoritism 
lead to sulkiness and non-cooperation. 

But on the other hand, there is no 
equality in warfare. Scarcely anyone 
at home makes the sacrifice asked of a 
soldier at the front. The people expect 
their leaders to make the maximum use 
of each citizen's capabilities, but they 
want to be assured thai those capabili- 
ties are not spent fruitlessly. There will 
be continuous "griping" no matter 
what is done, because "griping" is part 
of our national folklore, but generally 
speaking the nation will be thankful 
when a definite manpower policy is es- 
tablished. 

Outside of military strategy, the 
biggest problem confronting our lead- 
ers is shortages. By next spring, the 
most vital shortage wilt be manpower. 
This despite present unemployment in 
such cities as New York, Pontiac and 
towns where there is no war industry. 
There simply are not enough men to 
meet all war and civilian needs. 

So, the making of war goods is com- 
plicated because so many of the best 
workers must serve in the Army or 
Navy. Selective Service will continue to 



take more of them rather than fewer. 
General Hershey points out that, if the 
Army can train a bombardier in nine 
months, industry can train workers re- 
quiring far less skill more quickly. In 
fact, he warns that they must do it. 

He wants every employer to take an 
inventory of his pay roll and plan to 
replace every man between 20 and 45. 
Even those with children are no longer 
indefinitely safe from induction, but 
prospective legislation may postpone 
the calling of older fathers for a year 
or more. Allied success in battle this 
fall might relieve them of all worry. 

But deferments granted to train new 
workers are temporary — from 30 days 
to six months. Abnormal situations 
only will [lermil longer deferment. Em- 
ployers are ex[ieeted to go to bat for 
men who cannot possibly be replaced 
without long periods of training and 
the employer can .seek deffrment of 
ttccessarif wjcn icith or without their 
ronsetit. 

Selective Service asks that defer- 
ments be requested only for men who 
cannot be replaced in essential indua- 
t ries. 

Manpower Board's hunt 
for workers 

WITH a threatened shortage in cnictal 
industries and the armed forces taking 
an increasingly heavy toll of workers, 
the Manpower Board faces the difBcult 
task of supplying enough labor to keep 
the war plants on an ever increasing 
tempo. The Board may do several 
things: 

Appoint labor supply inspectors 

GOVERNMENT agents might be sent 
from plant to plant, both civilian and 
war, to check labor supply. If they 
found men capable of doing war work 
in civilian plants, they would find ways 
to channel them into war plants. 

Register women for war work 

THE counti y is not quite ready for this 
move. It is proceeding rapidly without 
federal action. There were 1,400.000 
women in war work in Dec, 1941, and 
there will be 4,400,000 by Dec. 1942. But 
there were almost 15,000,000 women in 
the labor market last April. Govern- 
ment officials don't want them regis- 
tered until war plants are ready to take 
over. Aviation officials report they 
could use more but can't get toilet facili- 
ties, manufacture of which was frozen 
by W.P.B. orders. Employment officials 
think many more women could be used 
in civilian industry to substitute for 
white coilar workers. Latter could then 
be trained for war work in many jobs 
that women are not fitted for — -lumber- 
ing and mining, for example. It is ex- 
pected that one-third of all war workers 
(Continued o» page 111} 
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A Substitute for Rubber? 

Dobbin worries about the rubber shortage too— it puts more 
work on his back and there aren't enough Dobbins to go around , 
Even shipyards want them — this span of sturdy draft horses 
are pulling an old fashioned water wagon in the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company yards so that gasoline 
and rubber can be saved. Heavy duty horses have decreased 
in quantity but improved in quality since World War I — it 
would take much longer to substitute horses for rubber tires 
than it will to replace natural with synthetic rubber. 
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The man who slept like 

eighty million dollars 



ASK THIS dear-eyed Pullman passenger 
X\, how he slept last night and he 
would probably say, "Like a million 
dollars!" 

As a matcer of fact, he ai»!(/ say eigiity 
million . , . for Pallman has invested 
eighty million dollars, in recent years, to 
improve the c^mfurt Pullman passengers 
enjoy, ^ 

The larger part of this money was used 
to add many new tiglitweiglii sleeping 
cat trains to the Pullman licet. A good 
share was used to install air-conditioning 
in thousanils of Pullman cars already in 
service. Ail qVvx. was devoted to making 



rail-Pullman the most plea.sanc, restful 
way of going places fast. 

These additions and improvements 
were undertaken during the depression, 
because of Pullman's deep faith in the 
American future. 

They are reported to you here because 
theadiled equipment now helps Pullman 
maintain ad equate service to civilians while 
doing its wartime job of moving troops. 

And the extra comforts and conven- 
iences that make a modern Pullman so 
relaxing give you who still must travel 
the iktfi going that you need to hee^ 
going as you must. 



si^£'£ri * coiisrc — TO Jczrzrjp GOiisra 




KEIP TOUR PtEDOE to lUr WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 



PULLMAN EMPLOYEES ARE KEEPINO rMIMI 



More than holf a miltion soldiers, sailors 
and marines PuHmaa every raoQth. And 
civilian travel is the hcivicst in history. 
That's why yaa help when you: 1. Make 
reservations early; 2. Cancel unwinted space 
ptomptly; 3. Take only ncccs,5aty luggage, 
and; 4. Travel in the middle of the week. 
Yourcoopc(»tion will be sincerely apprecuted. 



Take 




ive a 



Little 



SOME NOTES from the casebook of a man 
who has spent much time settling disputes be- 
tween management and labor, not by compulsion 
or pressure, but by conciliation. While accounts 
of strikes moke disturbing headlines, it is heart- 
ening to know that hundreds of conferences like 
those described here are going on every day, 
finding both sides willing to give a little so that 
they both may reach the common goal 
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WE ARE coming into a new world in employer- 
employee relations. More and more management is 
accepting; the union; sometimes as an unavoidable nui- 
sance, sometimes because it finds and honestly feels that a 
yell managed union is for the company's good. 

I've just said well managed and that's an important 
word. The manager of a considerable industry once said 
to mf : 

"We've just had a change in the leadership of the union 
in our plant and I think we're going to have a much more 
agreealjlc and comfortable lime in the future. Bill (the 
retiring President of the local) couldn't keep his men in 
hand. He could fight me and do a fine job, but he couldn't 
fight his men. He couldn't make them accept what he 
thought was fair or to give a little to meet the boss half 
way. A union ought to be a democracy, but a little dash of 
ctatorship is handy at times." 



EMPLOYERS who fear clauses perpetuating the unions 
frequently take refuge in thi.';: 
"Of course, if the Government tells mc to recognize the 
union, enforce membership and collect their dues for them, 
I'll do it but I won't until I'm ordered to." 
^ Sometimes it helps to put the situation this way: 
" "If you've got to take castor oil, would you rather do it 
willinglj', or have some one hold your nose and pour it 
down your throat ?" 

Most employers appreciate this point of view but one 
man came right back : 

"The Governmenl'U damn well have to hold my nose 
before I'll take it." 
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As A CONCILIATOR, whether single-handed or one of a 
/ \ three man b<jard, settles down and looks at the two 
groups lined up against each other, he sometimes wonders 
how long before fists will fly. On une occasion the employ- 
er's Labor Relations Council look me aside : 

"You've got a good chance of settlement if you keep 
the president away from the union's representative." 

Ah it worked out, the meeting was unusually peaceful. 
The lion and the lamb lay down together; in fact they 
were both lambs. 

In another case, however, it wasn't safe to have the 
two factions in the same room. The poor conciliator had 
to run from one to the other with proposals and counter 
[jruposala like a dismounted Paul Revere. 

★ ★ ★ 

ANY CONCILIATOR soon recognizes that the worker's 
i desire for a wage increase and the employer's un- 
willingness to grant it may be based on entirely different 
economic factors. 

The worker is attracted by neighborhood competition in 
wages; the employer is concerned by the scale paid by 
other units in his industry. 

Typical was a situation in a western Pennsylvania plant 
making specialty glass. 

It was in the sphere of influence of the steel mills and 
the workers had always in mind the high wages, some 
steel workers were making. The employer worried about 
a competitor in a low-wage area in the South. 




A tall, husky workman put his side of the case like this : 
"Maybe sLx weeks ago my kid brother goes to work in a 
steel mill and yesterday he comes home with more than a 
hundred bucks. Me. I'm getting a lousy $72. What do you 
think my old woman has to say about that?" 
Later I had a chance to ask him : 
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MEN who go floMii ivilh llicir ships al sea — an Admiral or the 
hehiisinaii of a l:tiik<'r — pay llu- last full itieasiire of drvniioti to 
their country. We who are hiiyiiig War Itoiids lo rephiee iIiom- ^liijis— 
are ive merely {ending our spare dollars— or are we fighting with 
them? We are fighting if we're M-rinipers and savers- s//e»</infr iess 
^Ut Ifiitl more to our country — for guns and tanks, planes atui ships — 
for security of our flag, our lionies and loved ones- and Milh the 
best siu-tirity in tlie world for our inveslmcut: the promissory note 
of Uncle Sam. 



SPARE DOLLARS ARE SLACKER DOLLARS IF NOT USED TO 
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^^^^^^^^^g^^lglgg^ir£/tr PAY ^^^1 

This ittJvt'ttist'nifnl cttnirthutiul /jf*' f.tty/ Irtiu Vitu ii* s< m* h l-^'-^n tnlttut, t hn u-'n 




jcdals witli a 
certain gift of propkecy 



I iiiM. are a few of ilic incdjlt for orig- 
iiiul rcscart'lt ami ji'(oiii|>Ii!iIhiii-iiI tiul 
tuvc been jMiirdcd, from iiiiic to nine, 
lo u'lctitiM^ ill tlic Kixbk Kr'MTjrt'h l^iM>- 
ralurir«. Tlicy jrc jiIhiuii Iicic ikiI lo 
ciii|ilu«uc a )'loiiuti» |>a«t, bill bccaittc 
ifity have a certain f,th of |iro|i)iccy . . . 

Tlic KimIjL LjlH>nli>nr» have tumc of the 
' liiir* Krral uiiivcraitict and chc 

u>llir<>|>it rtKarth li>uiidjiii>ii« . . . 

'iii»l» ami >iiiiii)( men with ai\ i<lra 
' > ' II Ltiiiir line ir> KiKlirticr Tliiv nii 
a licjMUi; II ilic iiira n rcakoiulilc, atitl 
otigiiial, ()>r> Kri cnioiiraKcnirnl. II Herd- 
ed, thr> nrl the liclp of nirii of vam cx- 
|irrirn<r, jikI die he>l fatililic* die world 
jHoiiit. 

Stint nf ihc <'f rctcnt (level- 

o|iiiicnl» ni |thi>to^i'a|tli\ liave 1:0111c from 
^iicli lolljltorjiioii 'Die KtMlaclirotnc 
jii(i(e!>.v — iiiiiMt'H and Miapsliot^ in full 
tcdor . . . "ii)ii.i-.s|iittl plidioj-iaplis" — 
e\|Hi<iiiiei <>t a^ liitk .is I / I .iiiio.doo of a 
sei'oiul — ^wIikIi slum wliat tlie c\e alotic 
lan never see . (lie aerial iilnis uliicli are 
now eii.il>liii}> iiiir ci>iiiitr\'!i livers In cut 



lliroii^^h l ainoidlaKc Midi their ramcra* or 
oliMrrvc die mictesk of dieir boiiil>« from 
l>eyoiid die rcacli of anli-aircrafi. 

Purr rrwanh u not uif-ufkittf^. 

For exaiii|ilc. it df>evli't "|>ay" KikLiL 
to nuke diflereni ly|icti of |>l.i(t'<> fur 
a!tironoiiii<.al jdiotograpliy — but vviiIhiui 
llieni. llie olisc 1 1 atoricv of the worKI 
Mould be liair-blinded. Snili >vork may 
lu'vtr |ijy in dollars, but our {•rimiiif; 
knouled^e <•( llic l'ii]vrr>e de|><-iid» on 
It. And v\bn knows ulial da> — or iii);lit 
— iiiav brinKi* diM'overy thai will i liaii'^i 
tlie entile |Mtlc'rii of our (liiiikiiij^ and 
Icatl ii» to anoilicr world? 

Tlu-*e medal* arc tin|i<>rtant — lu *> inLoU 
■ it i Mjitli iliiil never <ea*c*. Tliry tlaml 
(or llir eiifichiiienl of out lives in many 
u'a>> diim far . . . from die •iiii|ilc knap- 
sliol of a love<l one, lo ihr la»l utral 
intrvir you %aM . ijidllo* in ils rtrorduig 
uf ccrnc* and kuiind. 

And ttie work of the vaiil lalKiralory 
.11 Kodak I'aik w,is never so »i};ndiianl as 
at llic jireseiit liiiic . . . EaHtmaii Kodak 
( :i)tn]i,iny, Koiliester, N. V. 



Sdtelk . . . serving Kuman progress tlirougli p 
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Niip<* Doguarr* M*dal, 
d* Phslographi* 




A KODAK MILESTONES 
of direct interest tu the j)iihiic 



1884 KaAUn^iii invtiHs pnptr 
^'strippiii)^'" (ilrn — the btgiuriitbg ol 
pKotographtc him, 

1S88 The Nti. I Kui\A a,u\ \mth 
tij ilif plhi[ithiM!»)iini; v!ilciii ("^ 
jirtss the Luitoii— ut tin the rol") 
pipjuuLriZit aiiiJicur ptioiuj^r^pliy. 

IKSf} Fir^i ctjiiiincrcijl prtuluc* 
turn 41! Uiini&p.iri.'nt mil iiliii^ IiicIikI- 
in^ tilt- him tlut lir^ii iiuilc inmiuii 

1891 Diiylislu ItHirlifig of (iic'tr 
CdiEticrLi!^ ciublcit am.itciifs lo liiiy 
ami use film jui^ vvhcre. 

1R98 The Fuldlng PucLii K.mIA 
— JuccsUir tjf 4II moclLrii fnkJiri^ r^iU' 
film i-atutfLis — pcrfcutrtl aiiil 
placrd till the r»ark«U 

lUOO The (lolbr Brownit maktrs 
filii iii^;L!;rJipl>> llu- &pnrl til iiullioii!*. 

KihIjIl's iu'H casy-tiJ-hantJlc 
"iifHi'turliiig * rtim greatly siniplihe:^ 
the |>ruC4S&sirtg still pictniret. 

lfU3 EuMmari hrinHS "Ut sptciaj 
shtet hlmi t'J rn'pLii e t lJII]lJtT^nnu' 
phitcs iji p«irtTLiitiirc jIIkI X-iay 
wnrk: As<i ihc (irsc p;tnclir(»matic 
him for inutiun (?icturts. 



191H Fast iloiiblc-criaicd X-ray 
him &thiiij|jtta the gruw^h ol udi- 
ulogy. 

19'2.'i Eastiimn system tsf iimamir 
ciJkt-iiulM^ruphy. \x ilEi Hj-nhiii. ljiii- 
t'TiSS^ pnp|L'[:[orh^ hliiis, iJMil rt-VLTh.il 
pruccsnitng^ Ui4kc!i huinc iiioviea 
),*rin.iitable. 

192K KudLik iiitriuhiies Fmt ama- 
tt-'ur nunioM pacu{'e& m hiW color. 

1931 Nt'w fdmn inuiigumtc use of 
higli-sipeed piiiii hroiTiiilit' iriiiteriiiU 
thriju^hiiiM hl.ict'.irKi'wIiite ph^t- 
tir^r^[il|>' ' SJiLip^hnifj Jt iii^lii, iur 
Cx.aEii|>l!c. 

1932 Ciiit Ktid^k Kinlit. 
H*mm. pro|L-t:[i>rs jnd hlnis. pb^-tii 
liiiinc movies v^idon the rcjt'h uf 
atni05( cvet%uin:. 

193.5 Fit 1 1 -Ltd 11 r Ktidaclirnme 
Fdiii hccaiiK'^ ihc gitti'H;iy ^1 thenew 
VTA tif ctihir plitiiTi^rj{>liy. 

1941 Kcnlak iritniihiL-e?! ihc RfSI 
dircci hdl-cii|[»r ph(itti}'r:jj>hicj:rrinl^ 
(Miiiit'idor^ K.<]l,kii'^Khrr]][ir). 

194'2 KcnUinhhr KnII Film ami- 
plttts du- [»hi>[i>gr.i(ihif tVilc, mat- 
iu% II possible lu get lull-cnW &»jp<^ 
shiiis Willi ,iiiy ordinary camcin — 
ever) ^ Brmvnie. 





FROM GLACIERS TO GLIDERS 

Tlioiisamls <if rrtnili-rs uf i« r i rciiiii and frozi-ii fmuls uri- uniiijj (■iiin[>iin-ii I nia«lr \\\ our 
JtffrijLfi'ral ifui I)h is[<ui — a in a tin fati nriiij: arl m il y m hicli as cli-v clitju-tl ('i»)ni <»nr ^ I'urs nf 
L-.\|HTl<'n<'f In niaUiii^ ire In •ilaricr-likr <iiiuiitltif-s ii('<-<I(*4l for (hi- Wrruiiijior lliHlwciscr. 

This «H£iiipnion I is hi'Ipin*; In kc<'p Aniprn-a's foods fri'sluT and niori* nnlritlows. 

Today, however, »>rders for ice ereaiii and food eahinels have to wait, ff>r tliis I H vi- 
sion is working; all-out on glliler wing ami fiis<'!a^e iissenihlies for our Army .Vir F<»rei>s. 

Year after year, wc have strivc'u willi resear<'h and resources lo hetler the inetliods 
aiifl fucililies for hri>Hin<; niidweiscr. I'o do this, a lahoral«»ry speeiall/.ing in ferinenl- 
olojuy ami niitrilion was iieicssary. Dis<'o\erie,s made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led lo Ihe dcvidopment of (vroduets contrihiitin*; lo human iK'cessity and 
progress. Some of these products wtuild appear to ha^e only a remote r<-lali(uisliip ti» 
hrcwiiijr, yet, they arc the result of scientific research into many allied ti^dtls. 



Klllll4i>!!iK l*4^N4»SII*€*ll ill llljlkili;;i |Ik> W4ftl*l<I*K l«'SI4lillJ£' Ii4^«>r 

llSIN I4MI 1 41 4lill4'r |IIM»4lil4'lK 



VIT\MINS, It ("O'^IPI.KX — For tiiiui tifjiot iir^TH 4»r iihfirniii- 
4?4*utir>al atifl ToimI i»r<»<ltii'l*i. Our i>1:iii( if^ otiiMtf I In- ^^(irlil'A 
largCHl M>ijr<'4'!*, 

^ ITAMIN \y — \ iilii*ij-.i-r-llii*.ii l» proitijiH-** eriiiuirli I Ji** 
hit!<it; iiint4*riaL fcir \iluiHui L> lo Mi|i|kly \\w t-iitir*" .Viiit-ri- 
cfln mnrkcl, 

(-0|{\ J{ I P — iiuifiy niillifins itf |miiiiiiI«« iiiiiiiiiidy fi»r 



Kl I'S — f*»r r*i<Hl, taKlf* jiikI r*»ii[r('rlt*»iu-ry ii^Cf* ami 
•ijH^'-inl »iyriip»* f4»r iii^'JifMnnl |>u rixwr^^. 

ST\K(*II — for F^mhI, trvtiti'. p;i|Mr t,\\\%\ iMhrr iiiilij<^t i-it^*. — 
ii]il1t<»ii^ iif |H»uti4tK uiiiiuatty. 

VITAMINS FOR LlVKSTCM h— \^, 

Mi|t|>li<T <if yi*iis.t iltiiliihi* UTil In liirlifv nntiiiiil fi'iil-.. 

i>ti;si:r, i:\"ci\i:s— Viioipiiii-^rtu-rii. rmtiMii r i.r Vnhru^t r- 

Hii^f'h. :M'i|iiiri'W \\w {\T^x riphls lo iiiitiiii furl itri- this rt'vii- 
llllUln;1r^ i^iiuiiit* \\\ VtiK^rti'U itiiil tliiis >tiirli-il curr f:rt-;it 
Dii-st'l iiiJii^try oil itM uay. 
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"Why don't j'ou go after a job in the steel mill?" 

"Yes? And how long does a steel job last after war-time 
and what becomes of my $72 in the wire glass plant? I'm 
not taking chances. If I didn't have a wife and two kids 
I'd look at things different." 

That gave me a new understanding of why the worker 
is so concerned with union security coupled with seniority. 
It's his protection for the future. Wages are important 
but job safety is above all the most important thing for 
Ihe worker. 




REFLATIONS between management and workers are 
L elianging. Disappearing (but not disappeared) is the 
feudal landlord type of employer who felt that he knew 
better what was good for his workers than they knew 
themselves. One employer, vrith men and women workers, 
wanted to incorporate in an agreement a list of 15 or 20 
offenses which he figured were bad for the men's morals 
and their health. One made love-making in the plant pun- 
ishable by discharge. 



I 



THE QUESTION a "Commissioner of Conciliation" (of- 
ficial title) hears most frequently is; 
"How do the two sides get along together?" 

Ninety-nine times out of 100 they get along like old 
friends. In fact, frequently, they are old friends. In any 
large plant there are repeated minor disputes about which 
the Chairman of the Union Grievance Committee calls the 
Union's President, and the works manager, too, goes higher 
up. 

Result: the union leader calls the company's President 
"Bill," The Company President says " 'Lo, Tom!" And 
it isn't an affectation of democracy. 



IS THERE a new type of union leader in our world? I 
can't be certain; but I am inclined to think so. Certainly 
I have yet to meet anything that resembled in any way the 
old-time cartoon of "The Walking Delegate." The union 
leaders I have met are inclined to be young (the C.I.O. 
being, for obvious reasons, the younger), quietly dressed 
and gentle. 

They present their cases skillfully in spite of the dif- 
ficulty they sometimes face in getting information from 
the employers. 

This difficulty presents itself frequently when the union 
seeks to show that the company is paying lower wages than 
are common to the industry. The company maintains that 
its wages are "above the average." Employers are not 
eager to spread such knowledge to their competitors and 
even less to their competitors* workers. Union leaders are 
well up on statistical sources and are quick to call upon 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for material to back up 
their demands. 




MEN WILL go to great lengths to keep a business 
alive. It's a sort of pride in the family name and a 
desire to see it perpetuated, to carry on the plant that 
grandfather founded before the Civil War. 

I helped in one such case where a young woman was 
President of a company making heavy castings. She had 
apparently inherited her father's business capacity and 
has kept going through the depression sharing work and 
wages among as many men as possible. Defense and then 
war had taken her out of the red for a time but ceiling 
prices and demands for much higher wages by a newly 
organized and aggi-essive union had the business facing 
failure. 

Our job was to make the union understand the situation 
and believe it. 

Finally a small wage increase was agreed on, I think 
she would like to pay more; in fact I think she'd like to 
be a sort of Lady Bountiful for this small community. If 
the tide turns between now and Christmas I expect she 
will volunteer some sort of bonus. 



IT'S HARD to convince the man in the plant that the boss 
hasn't plenty of money with which to pay wages. Hasn't 
he two cars and a big house? And in small communities 
the rank and file know, with some certainty, what becomes 
of management's money. 

Once I said to a General Manager: "Perhaps they think 




you're able to pay larger wages because you live in a large 
house." 

His answer: "Large house? Five rooms, and three 
children." 



MEMBERSHIP in a labor union is to the worker large- 
ly a means of getting something and the most un- 
derstandable "something" is a wage increase. 

For the union organizer and leader, the union is his job. 
If the union slips, his job slips. I don't mean to say that 
the rank and file aren't interested in the organization or 
the leaders interested in wages. They are, but more than 
once I've been in situations where it seemed likely that a 
sacrifice of demands for a closed shop might lead to a 
somewhat more generous wage offer and vice versa. When 
(Continued on page tO^} 





"That's o pretty big hole," Calvin Coolidge taid, looking ot a mine in the Mistobi 
which (urni out more iron each yeor than Germany hot in all Hiller't reign 



A Grand Canyon of Work 




By JOHN W. LOVE 



A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY thaf worries Hitler 



RON mining is America's oldest in- 
dustry — Jamestown's colonists shipped 
ore to England in 1609. While the Dutch 
were in control of New York, they 
shipped some to Holland, Bog iron was 
discovered early in Massachusetts and 
in 1643 John Winthrop and his part- 
ners were granted 3,000 acres of land 
in Braintree "for the encouragement 
of an Ironwork to be set up about 
Monotcot river." 

Other colonies offered various in- 
ducements for iron production, too, 
mostly in the early days because of the 
high cost of importing nails. In New 
England manufacture of nails was a 
household task. 

With a small furnace in the chimney 
corner, anvil, hammer and iron rod, a 
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occurs in October when the Missabi iron range ob- 



serves its fiftieth year of procJuction 



skilful man could make about 2,000 a 
day. 

By Civil War days iron had been 
found in almost all the states. 

So the handling of iron and methods 
of getting it out of the ground were 
pretty well known by the time Lteonidas 
and Alfred Merritt noticed the peculiar 
behavior of their compasses as they 
cruised for timber through northern 
Minnesota. Other men had observed 
that phenomenon, too, as early as 1830. 
They weren't interested. Neither were 



gold prospectors who noticed it 30 
years later. The Merritts were. 

In 1890, enjoying one of the periodic 
spells of prosperity that sometimes 
visited the family, they formed the 
Mountain Iron Co., and on Nov. 16 of 
that year their test party headed by 
Capt. J. A. Nichols of Duluth found 
iron under the pine needle.s. It analysed 
64 per cent. 

The Merritts embarked upon a cam- 
paign to raise local capital. They built 
the Duluth, Missabi and Northern rail- 
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demands Industrial Teamwork 

To attain our shipbuilding goal, Industrial 
Teamwork must be carried to a point un- 
dreamed of in days of peace. Steel plate and 
structural shapes alone will not create the 
ocean carriers on which so much of the 
world's hope dep ends( the cooperation of all 
men in all yards is essential to bring produc- 
tion to its highest, record -shattering tempo. 

Yet even this is not enough. Industrial Team- 
work, must be carried outside the yards — to 
the other industries which supply the builders 
with their stuff of industrial life . . . Both in 
and outside the shipbuilding areas, Insurance 
contributes to and unifies Industrial Teamwork. 




Insurance Aids Industrial Teamivork 

Virtually every part of a gigantic shipbuilding program 
benefits from Insurance planning. Scientific surveys mini- 
mixe hazards to plant and facilities. When disasters do 
occur, insurance dollars become available, permitting early 
resumption of production otherwise frequently impossible. 
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road and got the new properties into 
production. 

It was not an easy task. The powdery 
fineness of the ore which deceived the 
early prospectors — who were looking 
for steeply jiitched veins of rocky stuff 
- also made blast-furnace men skepti- 
cal. Thei'e is a story thai once when 
500 tons of it were shipped to Pitts- 
burgh in a windstorm only 250 arrived. 
The shippers and furnace men. liow- 
ever, learned to mix it with heavier ores 
and the furnaces built explosion tops to 
liandk' it properly. 

Our biggest source of iron 

ON Oct. 17, 1892, however, the Merrills 
loaded their first iron at the Mountain 
Iron Mine. It was consigned Nov. 11, 
by barge, to Oglebay Norton & Co. of 
Cleveland — they have the bill of lad- 
ing framed on the wall. Before the 
weather closed in, 4.425 tons were 
shipped. 

That was the first production from 
the giant Missabi — or Mesaba, or Mes- 
abe — range which, by late 1903, was 
supplying more iron than all other 
American sources put together. 

The Missabi is that mile-wide iron 
formation or string of beds which lies 
55 miles northwest of Dululh and 
stretches northeast and southwest for 
nearly 100 miles. In U were 2.500,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore. 

This year alone the range will ship 
60.000,000 tons — more than Germany 
has mined in all the years Hitler has 
been in power. 

The story of the growth from the 
original 4,245 tons to the present flood 
is woven into the whole background 
of America's industrial leadership of 
the pa.st 50 years. 

Having solved the engineering and 
first promotional difficulties, the Mer- 



rills needed money, large hunks of 
money. Henry W. Oliver, the Pitts- 
burgh plow manufacturer, came up to 
Duluth and leased the Mountain Iron 
Mine just after its first shipment, pay- 
ing Ihe Merritta a bonus of S75,000. He 
had interested H. C. Fiick of Carnegie 
Steel a few weeks before, against the 
skepticism of Andrew Carnegie who 
was absent in Scotland, and so prede- 
cessor companies of United Slates Steel 
were into Missabi almost from the be- 
ginning. 

Others were rushing into the terri- 
tory, too, including Frank Hibbing. 
The Merrilts may have dreamed of 
virtual control of the range. Anyhow 
the panic of 1S93 found them overex- 
tended. Running out of what it takes 
for railroad pay roll.s, they sought and 
obtained the participation of John D. 
Rockefeller, joined their properties 
with some of his in other ranges, and 
formed the Lake Superior Consolidated 
Iron Mines Co. 

Rockefeller took bonds for his .share, 
the Merrills kept stock. The banking 
crisis deepened, Ihej* were under heavy 
obligations in Minnesota and, in IS'.M, 
they sold 90.000 .shares to Rockefeller 
for $10 a share and tost control. Rocke- 
feller subsequently settled with the 
Merritt family for something more 
than $500,000, most of which went to 
pay debts. 

Rockefeller leased his Lake Superior 
Consolidated mines to Oliver Iron Min- 
ing. By that lime Friek and Carnegie 
had acquired the ownership of five- 
sixths of Oliver's stock. Several years 
afterward, as United States Steel was 
being formed, J, P. Morgan bought out 
Rockefeller at a price which netted 
Rockefeller many millions. Thus did 
Big Steel, both through ownership 
and leases, acquire what is still 79 per 
cent of the open-pit ore of the Missabi, 



and which !a.Ht year accounted for 54 
per cent of its yield. 

Pentecost Mitchell, who developed 
the Hull-Rust mine, became president 
of Oliver. Other men of those years who 
are still remembered on the range in- 
clude W. C. Agnew, who opened the 
great Mahoning pit; George St. Clair, 
who opened the Vega at Evelelh ; Peter 
Kimberley and Jtihn T. Jones who de- 
veloped the Biwabik area; and John C. 
Greenway who was active in the east- 
ern section around Coleraine. 

As diacoverj' and development gave 
way to protluclion, the alraiegies were 
mostly directed from Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland, by men like Ihe Hannas and 
Samuel Mather. The executives of the 
range have been of the engineering or 
professional management type, report- 
ing to offices far away. One such was 
\V, J. Olcntt. preHidcnt of Oliver many 
years. Frank Webb, who was with Re- 
public Steel; is remembered in Duluth 
as a jovial soul, and the Webb mine is 
named for him. 

Room for some late comers 

A FEW late comers were able to do 
extraordinarily well, if they were not 
too late. James Corrigan was one — he 
and Frank Rockefeller had been fore- 
closed by John D., in 1894. Corrigan 
had the backing of Prince McKinaey 
and Judge Steven.son Burke of Cleve- 
land. Thus group acquired several mines 
and leased from James J. Hill of Great 
Northern the property which became 
the Stevenson mine, to which McKinney 
so often referred as the "breadwinner." 
The three built up what later became 
Corrigan-McKinney Steel of Cleveland 
and. without them, Republic Steel of 
today would be of a different pattern. 
The mining communities grew in 
! CoHtinucd on page 106 J 




Towns which started out like this ore today show places with $3,800,000 high schools, 
$550,000 Memorial buildings, parks and zoos, oil built with taxes poid by the iron mines 
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What are you doing with that 



EIGHTH DAY? 




I 



We all ha% e time to do Imagineering even though we're 
working seven days a week to win the war. 

Making the start on deciding where your business is 
going to head after this thing is over doesn't require 
stockholders' meetings, nor even hoard meetings, nor 
even committee meetings. 

Best way to make )our beginning is to look at the 
future in the large. The war will end. So will this produc- 
ion race on war materiel. Millions now employed at 
that kind of work will need to keep on working at same- 
thing useful. Other millions will come home from wher- 
iver, needing useful and peaceful employment. 

In the large, therefore, anyone can sec that newiliings 
to make is a prime need for peacetime. 

That makes everyone's individual responsibility clear 
and direct. 

In the eighth day of thinking time everyone has at his 
disposal, he must produce new ideas for new jobs. He must 
let his imagination soar and engineer il down to earth. 




He must, or else — 

We believe this deeply at Alcoa. We are using our 
eighth days that way. We mean that no man shall be 
out of a job when this thing is over for want of Iry on 
our part right now. 

And if you suspect that some of the results of 
our future-looking on aluminum would fit into your 
own Imagineering, let's compare notes for future 
reference. 

Aluminum Company of Ambrica, 2125 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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A nationwide corps of engineers offers you 
electrical and production experience gained 
through years of working with your industry. 

In addition to engineering help on specific 
industry problems involving electrical power, 
these men can give you assistance on theae 
other vitally important activities: Product 
deveiopment: engineering of equipment to 
meet war requirements. Maintenance: help 
in making existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. Rehabilitation: redesigning and 
rebuilding obsolete equipment for useful 
service. Material substitution: adapting 
available replacements for critical materials. 

W-E-S is available to all industries. Put it 
to use today cm your production problems. 




Somewhere in the U.S.A." huge steel plates will soon be 
rolled in a mammoth mill powered by a new type of drive. 

Ordinarily, large plates are produced on rolls driven through 
gears powered by only one large motor. This method necessitates 
high gear maintenance and often causes pinion markings on the 
finished plate. Although twin -motor drives have been used on 
blooming and slabbing mills, they had never been applied to 
plate mills. When used for the production of plate, the two 
motors must be perfectly synchronized. If a satisfactory twin- 
motor drive could be developed for large plate mills, smoother 
plates could be produced and the high maintenance of gears 
eliminated. 

Working with Westinghouse to assure precision synchroniza- 
tion, steel engineers made a practical test. Actual plates were 
rolled on one of the existing twin-motor driven slabbing mills. 
This experiment proved that this type of drive would meet the 
exacting requirements of plate mills. The result, a new rolling 
mill drive and another industry problem solved through the 
co-operation of two engineering groups. 

Today and every day, Westinghouse engineers are at work 
searching out solutions for problems in all industries. If you have 
a problem involving the application of electrical power, phone 
the nearest Westinghouse office. It's a W-E-S headquarters. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A^stinghouse 
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WAR BIRDS 



From Tobruk to Bremen . . . from Kiska to Lae . . . America's war birds 
are laying "eggs" that hatch into sudden death and destruction , . . leaving a 
trail of scrambled tanksand bomb-shattered factories. War has gone "upstairs." 

As planes take to tlie air in ever-increasing numbers, the production of 
bombs must be vastly accelerated to supply them. To save precious time, a 
special Quickwork-Wliiting Rotary Shear is used. It cuts discs of sheet 
steel in 10 seconds . . . thousands in a day. There is no waiting for expensive 
dies, and powerful presses can be released for other war production. 

This remarkable shear is another product of the inventive genius and 
engineering skill which American enterprise heaps into the balance, to out- 
weigh the regimented production of the Axis. Whiting Corporation, 15677 
Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF TIME SAVING EQUIPMENT FOR 
lUNORtES • METALWDRKING, AIRCRAFT. AND CHEMICAL P L A N T S • T R A N S P 0 R T A T I D N SYSTEMS 



MANAGEMENT'S 



I 

A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington observers of government and business 



WHITE HOUSE LOG- JAM WILL BE BROKEN, slow- 
ly, painfully. 

War pressure will oblige President 
Roosevelt to share his burden more and 
more with subordinates, give them a free 
hand, share power as well as responsibil- 
ity. 

Efficient administration requires it. 
Public demands it. 

Mr. Roosevelt's closest associates urge 
it. 

Baruch committee recommended it» 

Centralized rubber control was first 
step in this direction — serves as pattern 
for later steps. 

Test is whether Rubber Administrator 
Jeffers will be allowed to carry the 
ball, or is required to stop on the 
50-yard line to argue with the referee 
and other players. 

Jeffers and General Electric' s Charles 
E. Wilson were brought in as direct result 
of Baruch committee's demand for more bus- 
iness executives in Government, more un- 
divided authority. Others are coming. 

Government's organization chart is a 
crazy quilt — a private industry that 
tried to work with such a chart would 
quickly face the sheriff. 

Dozens ot^ important federal agencies 
can't learn where their authority stops 
and starts ; many nibble at same problem. 

Repeatedly business men have come to 
Washington, Invited heads of war 
apencies to their hotel rgoros, be- 
seeched them to fight it out among 
themselves and come up with answers. 
Sometimes it works. 

If you have a labor problem you may 
NATION'S BUSINESS for October, 1942 



have to deal with a whole flock of fed- 
eral agencies of both peace-time and war- 
time origin. 

In one industrial city 11 federal 
agencies are working on the single problem 
of labor training and supply- 
Company officials seeking rules for 
renegotiation of war contracts have 
been told by Army-Navy boards, for 
instance, that labor costs and taxec 
are no ooncern of these boards. Yet 
no Solomon could figure prices with- 
out knowing these important cost 
element s . 

Government not only affects business, 
it IS business — the biggest business of 
them all. 

So watch for more business like govern- 
ment . 

^ Rubber Administrator Jeffers was the 
darkest dark-horse of the war to date. 

Not even he knew why he was being called 
to Washington until Donald Nelson 
said "here's the job, do it." 

He was definitely Nelson's selection 
and a surprise to Nelson's closest aides. 

Only newshawk to get an advance tip 
was an Akron reporter whose "beat" was 
only two hours ahead of official announce- 
ment. 

Washington has many Jeffers and Wilsons. 
leading business men who are drafted by 
Government just as certainly as are the 
boys in khaki, but by moral suasion. 

One well-known executive was "drafted" 
by long distance telephone just as he 
stepped off the train in Florida for his 
first holiday in three years. He's at a 
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Washington desk — for the duration. 

^ You'll soon be hearing about coupon 
bankinR. 

It may follow distribution of univer- 
sal rationing books, probably soon after 
Jan. 1. O.P.A. is printing 150.000,000 now. 

CP. A. proposes that American banks 
handle coupons in trade, much as a new 
medium of exchange. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
would have to open special coupon accounts 
with the banks, which would act as agents 
for Office of Price Administration, 

British banks are acting in this ca- 
pacity for the British Board of Trade. 

American banking leaders and O.P.A. are 
cooperating on an experiment, dealing 
only with wholesalers, in banks at Syra- 
cuse and Albany. Results should determine 
feasibility of the plan here. 

Banks, already overburdened with war 
work, want Government to assure them at 
least their out-of-pocket costs, give 
them priorities on labor and equipment, 
protect them from legal liabilities. 

Actually, banks in this country render 
more than 20 new war services, mostly 
without compensation. Examples: war bond 
sales, handling blocked accounts. 

^ White-haired_ Bernard Baruch's place 
in World War II was established by 
the Baruch committee's rubber re- 
port. He'll be chief justice of an 
unofficial Supreme Court of public 
opinion^ sitting in judgment when- 
ever Government gets into deep 
trouble with the public. 

^ President Roosevelt's wage stabili- 
zation powers will be used to entice work- 
ers out of non-essential industry, into 
war work. 

Wage increases already have been per- 
mitted in some industries for that reason 
— copper, for one. 

A major threat to any voluntary program 
of labor control is reluctance of workers 
to leave present jobs for war work — even 
when guaranteed eventual restoration of 
seniority and other privileges. 

This has been the experience in Balti- 
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more, where War Manpower Commission is 
carrying on fnr-reaching experiment in 
voluntary labor control. 

Baltimore employers are asked: 

1. To do all their hiring through 
United States Employment Service. 

2. To accept women, older men, more 
Negroes, who are being trained for indus- 
try. 

3. To accept no labor from outside 
Baltimore area, refrain from "raiding" 
their competitors in labor market. 

There's the making of another rubber 
situation in the m.'tnpower battle— 
which is political dynamite. 

Highest federal officials are in sharp 
disagreement over extent of manpower con- 
trols McNutt needs, how much authority he 
should be given over Army and Havy, 

Example: Secretary of Labor Perkins on 
Sept. 15 told Cleveland audience no fur- 
ther compulsory controls were needed. 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt on Sept. 16 
told House committee that new compulsory 
controls are necessary and "inevitable." 

Put your money on McNutt. Miss Per- 
kins for months has been able to express 
only one woman's opinion. 

If you employ labor, you'll be wise 
to keep a close eye on development of 
United States Employment Service. 

It's king-pin in the Manpower Com- 
mission set-up. It will be to civiliem 
population — men and women — what Selective 
Service is to the Army. 

Eventually — probably not until well 
into 1943, it will tell you how many em- 
ployees you can have ; probably will se- 
lect them for you. 

Many men exempt from Army draft and 
holding comfortable jobs in non-essen- 
tial business will be lifted from their 
desks and placed in war work by U.S.E.S. 

Better condition your thinking and 
family planning along these lines now. 

^ Don't let conflicting statements by 
Selective Service officials confuse you 
too much. 

General Hershey's word is best. He 
says this is outlook: 
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1* Youths of 18 and 19 to be inducted 
shortly after Jan. 1. 1943. 

2* Mnrried men without children to be 
called nt any inouient . 

3. Men with dependent children — last 
quarter of 1943. 

Much depends on how the war goes, how 
many casualties we are having next year. 

Training in American camps has been 
stepped up astonishingly. 

Bottleneck is still ocean transport. 
Some leaders think most successful war 
effort to date is Selective Service. Only 
criticism is against policy, not admin- 
istration. The work is done by thousands 
of business and professional men, work- 
ing long hours in their home communities 
without compensation, dealing with their 
neighbors. They deserve a big hand. 

^ Cost of living will continue its up- 
ward spiral. 

Nobody expects to stop it ; object is 
to check it, control it. 

Your unit labor costs will continue 
to rise, regardless of wage increases. 
Less efficient workers, bigger labor 
turnover, transportation delays, in- 
ability to mesh materials flow with 
production — these wi l l send them up. 

New controls for President Roosevelt 
over farm prices and wages will permit 
Leon Henderson to sleep nights — provided 
administration of these controls doesn't 
bog down through diffusion of authority. 

Taxation as a control is still a serious 
problem and will continue to be so. It 
stands that the new Congress will have to 
load more taxes atop levies in current 
tax bill. 

When pres^it bill is passed, total 
federal revenues will be around 25 bil- 
lions. Some experts insist inflation will 
continue to be a major threat until taxes 
bring in 40 billions. 

Picture of inflation pressure: 1943 in- 
come for every woman, man and child in 
U, S. will be §83 a month. This com- 
pares with $78 this year, $45 in 1937 and 
$68 in 1929. 

Price level is about that of 1929. 
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^ OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER will put us knee- 
deep in the war. 

Public impatience with government in- 
efficiency pushed us beyond ankle-depth 
in mid-September, 

How long do you think war will last? 
National Opinion Research Center poll 
shows 47 per cent of the public think 
it will last less than two years, 37 per 
cent more than two years, 16 per cent 
won't guess. 

Significant is that 54 per cent think 
Allies should occupy Germany, Italy and 
Japan for several years before talking 
peace terms. 

^ Trend of Government — and so of busi- 
ness — will be strongly influenced by 
November elections. 

Best Capitol Hill opinion now is that 
Republicans will gain 25 to 55 House 
seats. They need 52 for control. Gain of 
25 would greatly strengthen the minority 
party, however. 

The 1940 vote was so close in some 
congressional districts that Republicans 
could pick up 51 seats v;ith a switch of 
only 5 per cent from Democratic to Repub- 
lican. 

In 100 districts a switch of 10 per 
cent would give those districts to G.O.P. 

Percentage figures are always decep- 
tive in elections. G.O.P. gain over 1940 
in the recent Maine election was only 4 
per cent. 

Big Republican issue will be "govern- 
ment inefficiency." 

Democrats will counter with "support 
the President . " 
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Outstanding feature of the primary 
elections was the apathy of the elector- 
ate. Vote was light everywhere, even in 
states with sharp contests. 

Primaries also showed neither party 



disposed to punish those who opposed Amer- 
ican intervention before Pearl Harbor, 

Significant is the number of business 
men nominated by both parties for public 
office. Outstanding example: Albert W. 
Hawkes, former president of U. S. Chamber, 
nominated by New Jersey Republicans for 
U. S. Senate. 

^ Industry's post-war planning should 
not overlook war's probable effect on 
population> 

Bureau of Census reports that in the 
15 months from April 1, 1940, to July 1, 
1941, 2,250,000 Americans migrated from 
rural areas to cities of 25,000 and more. 

This trend has been enormously accel- 
erated since war began and will continue 
until peak production is reached. 

Colored populations of industrial 
cities are swelling; there's another 
northward trek like that of World War I. 

The pendulum has seldom swung back. 
We've become increasingly urban and 
industrial, at expense of agricultural 
areas, for 120 years. 

World War II is being fought by the cur- 
tailed baby crop of World War I. 

Our casualties will be heavy in this 
war. A losG of 500,000 men would 
create a surplus of women in the U. S. 
for the first time. This surplus 
would have enormous economic reper- 
cussions, says Dr_. Philip M. Hauser. 
assistant Census director. 

Studies of population changes can be 
obtained through Bureau of Census, 

^ BY THE WAY: Liquor stocks will hold 
out IF Army and Navy purchases begin to 
fall off soon. They are buying in such 
vast quantities that warehousing Is ser- 
ious problem, .. .World ' s biggest chain 
store system is Army's Post Exchange. 
Superior quality of many American prod- 
ucts will be demonstrated throughout the 
world by American expeditionary forces. 
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buying through Post Exchanges .... Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes feels lower than a 
doormat about his shrinking influence in 
government. . . . The new Mrs. Harry L. Hop- 
kins is keeping demurely in the back- 
ground. . . . Mrs. Roosevelt's syndicated 
column began carrying a copyright line 
after Westbrook Pegler satirized it and 
Reader's Digest reprinted Pegler's col- 
umn.... Few nations ever received such 
diplomatic tongue-lashings as Secretary 
Hull has been giving Vichy. .Wooden 
soles for shoes are being tried out here 
and in England. Wo scarcity of shoes in 
sight for 1943, so for as "normal needs" 
are concerned. .. .Radio engineers say 
secret developments in broadcasting 
techniques will completely revolutionize 
radio after the war; make FM broadcasting 
look ancient.. . . Civilian employment by 
federal Government stands at 2,207,754, a 
new record high, and the end isn't in 
sight by a long shot. This is increase 
of 117.7 per cent over June, 1940, and 
67 per cent over June, 1941.... Army is 
taking most of the spinach pack ; boys 
can't escape it even in the service.... 
U. S. will get about 60 million pounds of 
tea in 1943 from India, about 40 mil- 
lion less than last year . , . .Officers 
bound for England are using up excess 
baggage allowances with oranges, lip- 
sticks , other items which are luxuries in 
Britain. .. .New incorporations are down in 
every section of the country. .. .Detroit 
expects sharp drop in used car sales with 
nationwide gas rationing. .. .Vice President 
Wallace continues to be the real power in 
Department of Agriculture. ... Paper is 
finding many new uses in civilian life — 
bath mats, slippers, draperies, insula- 
tion, ash trays, ink wells, name plates 
among them.,.. Array and Navy are taking all 
frozen stocks of band instruments. ... Curbs 
on cross-hauling are coming, one by one ; 
O.P.A. has just prohibited movement of 
sugar from one to another of newly estab- 
lished sones. . . .Army war contracts renego- 
tiation board will be more friendly toward 
including advertising costs among admis- 
sible cost items, .. .America' s diplomatic 
exchange prisoners report Japanese Navy 
is far more considerate than Jap Army. 
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To managers of war plants— large or small—who want to 
know what they can do with their present lighting equip- 
ment to increase wartime production . , save time . . energy: 
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CALL 
G-E! 




THE Lamp Department of General Electric has taken 
on a bigger job than making and selling lamps — 
though we are still doing both. 

As one of our contributions to winning the war, we want 
to place our practical knowledge and experience on light- 
ing for production at the Jispoiitl of any plant with war 
work. To do this quickly and effectively we are offering, 
without charge, the services of our trained lighting per- 
sonnel located all over the country, to executives of war 
industfies who would like to put lighting to work — 
really to work — in their plants. 

This does not necessarily mean buying new fixtures or 
even lamps. It means, for the most part, getting more out 
of your present equipment. Many of the things which 
can be done are simple. Yet they may inmase usable light 
by as much as fifty jMrent! Things such as these: 

1. Soap and water — on a regular cleaning schedule. 

2. Right size bulbs in present fixtures. 

3. Moving present lighting fixtures, to fit new demands. 

4. Supplementary lighting — for the most critical seeing 
operations, such as inspections. 



5- Light colored walls to reduce light absorption; light 
colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. 

6. New lighting installations recommended only when 
absolutely necessary. 

We think it is our plain obligation, at a critical time like 
this, to help every plant, engaged in war work, check up 
on its present lighting to avoid waste, to increase safety, 
improve morale and save precious manhours. 

But we can only make this new job of ours function with 
your cooperation. You may think you haven't got a 
lighting problem. You may believe your lighting cannot 
be improved without expense and delay. You may be 
right. Yet many plant executives have been surprised, as 
a result of following a few simple recommendations 
of a G-E lighting engineer. Reach for a telephone — now 
—and find out. Gill your nearest G-E lamp office or 
write General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Or 
your local electric company or G-E lamp supplier will 
be glad to give you valuable advice. 

Bnt act now. 



G-E MAZDA LAMPS 

GENERAL ® ELECTRIC 
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Pontoons . . . 



In a mechanized war, you've got to keep moving. You 
can't let a stream or river hold you up while you build a 
bridge in the regular way. 

Pneumatic pontoons are the answer. Easily transported, quickly 
inflated ... in double-quick time U, S. Army Engineers can lay a 
bridge over them strong enough to carry the heaviest equipment. 

As in the case of numerous other war products. General Tire 
accepted the assignment to build these vital floats . . . and General 
is now producing them in ever increasing daily quantities. 

Our armed forces must have rubber. Your job at 
home is to make sure that wo/ a single mile is 
wasted on the tires now in use. Make your Victory 
eflFort one of seeing to it that your tires are kept 
in tofj condition; that they are not abused by 
neglect or excessive speed; that they are permitted 
to deliver all the mileage of which they are capable. 



THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. • Akron, Ohio 

CDfnrWICHT. 1MJ» THK GCNrPTAL TiflK A ItllBIIEn CO., AKttOIV, dHltii 




TIr* fnspecffon. 

Recapping by 
EMpcrt^ Who 
Know Mow 
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roll across water... ^st. 



While Husbands, Brothers, Sweethearts wear the uniforms 

of our armed forces, girls build war tnaterials far their use. 
Shown here is one section of the General Tire pontoon 
factory, with finished pontoons in upper right background. 





These Giant "Hot Dogs" are used to brace the General 
pontoons when supporting a bridge for heavy equip- 
ment. In an emergency, they can be quickly detached 
and the pontoons used as boats to carry up to 20 men. 



Economy Begins at Home 



By C. A. GROSSER 

Everyone has an eye these days on I he federal 
tax bill estimated to yield around $25,a(Ht,000.000 
with "which Congress has been struggling for many 
months. It is well worth watching provided we do noi 
forget entirely that it is only a part of the tax burden 
on the American economy. 

State and local colieclions may well add another 
$11,000,000,000 to the federal burd»-n. 

Our 1943 tax bill is probably going lo be 
$36,000,000,000. 

Thirty-six Ijillum dollar.'* is equivalent to HH per 
cent of our entire national income in 1933. It in onc- 
Ihird of our current national income which ha.s 
greatly expanded because of the war. 

Whafs ahead for our local and state government.s? 
Are they headed for financial trouble? One thing is 
certain: State and local government-as-usual will 
soon be out to the same extent as life as usual for 
individual citizens. 

Local government must do its part in winning the 
war, in maintaining civilian efficiency and morale. 
Ninety per cent of our population must stay at home. 
It is their very important job to keep the civilian 
economy going. 

For those at home who wonder what pari they can 
play in the war, there is at least one good answer: 

Don't wait around until the federal Gov- 
ernment asks you to do something. There 
is plenty to do where you are, in village, 
township, city, county and state. 



Temporarily slate and local governments in gen- 
eral are well off. Their incomes have either not been 
seriously cut or have actually expanded. Their head- 
aches are delayed action but not ao delayed as to b- 
forgotten. Here are their main sources of revenue 

1. Property tax«s. They are due to drop off sharply 
in the iifxl two years. Why? Because of abandonment 
of business properties, automobile, radio, washin;: 
machine, store locations. Government, too. is takini.' 
over much property which thus becomes untaxable 
(warehouses, manufacturing plants, camps, train- 
ing grounds ) . 

2. Income laxes. These are relatively stable income 

and will remain so. 

3. Automotive loxes. These will drop sharply -no 
tires, leas gas, leas travel, fewer cars being licensed. 

4. Consumer sales taxes, fees and businc-as licenses. 
They will experience sharp reduction for there will 
be less civilian activity and civilian purchases. 

What will be the result of these shrinkages and 
changes? 

The overall effect will be that local government 
must find ways to make 85-90 per cent of its usual 
revenues cover ever growing necessary activities. 

Some municipalities, crammed with new war work- 
ers, will find their requirements for school, police, fire, 
health and sanitation jumping 100 per cenl over three 
years ago. An increase of 25 to 50 per cent will not be 
(Continued on page Bi) 



12 Ways to "Do Something" 

1* Don't fill vacancies when municipal, county and 
state employees join the Army or Navy, take war 
jobs, retire or die. Their work can be spread to other 
employees. For example, most tax departments are 
extra busy six months of the year, partially idle for 
the rest. Tax department employees can be trans- 
ferred to other busier departments in the quiet 
period. 

2» Centralize purcha.sing. Big cities can do this alone. 
Small towns can get together on a cooperative pur- 
chasing basis with neighboring towns. City and 
county have been combined successfully. In New 
York State, the law permits local governments to 
buy through state agencies. Savings up to 50 per 
cent have been reported. 

3» Conserve and salvage supplies. One city now saves 
$300 a month by salvaging small office supplies 
such as carbon paper, clips, pins, paper and pencils. 

4« Centralize garage and repair of auto equipment. 
There are possible savings up to 30 per cenl— a big 
item in large cities. 

5* Develop cooperative use of automotive equipment. 
Instead of one limousine and chauffeur assigned to 
one official, pool the equipment for many officials. 



6» Eliminate all new capital expenditures for streets, 
buildings and the like. This will not be hard because 
shortage of materials and inability to get priorities 
will make it necessary. Develop a long range post- 
war plan for deferred and new capital expenditures. 

7» Grant no salary increases to public employees un- 
less the cost of living increases much further. Un- 
like war workers who fear post-war unemployment 
and seek higher wages for that reason among oth- 
ers, state and municipal employees are protected 
by Civil Service, pension plans and more regular 
jobs. 

8» Use more volunteers in fire and police work. 

9* Re-check all recreational activities to eliminate 
frills and tighten up on essentials. 

10« Coordinate out-of-town travel. One man can often 
do several tasks beside his own if he knows the job 
is to be done. 

1 1 • Reduce bonded debt by paying off maturing bonds 
and not issuing new ones. 

12« Recondition and pool all equipment. Rent or borrow 
cooperatively, where possible, from other towns, 
counties and states. 
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Among the many Jivmtud fmhlems 
created by the war is that of keeping 
your insurance adjusted to changed 
conditions. 

I * • « 

An iiDporcant instance of this is tlie 
effect of war economy on the value 
of your house or commercial property 
that you own. Even if you have spent 
no money on improvements, their 
sale or rcpkcement value is probably 
higher than a year ago . . . and your 
insurance coverage should be in- 
creased proportionately. 

}m • * • 

An exceUent person with whom to 
talk this over is the local agent or 
broker representing the Aetna Fire 



Group. He is thoroughly acquainted 
with local conditions. He can give 
you up-to-the-minute information on 
how to obtain modern broad coverage 
at low cost. He can give you valuable 
assistance in event of loss. 



Remember, too, tkiH iiistirance with a 
capital stuck company such as those com' 
prisnig the Aetna fire Grni/p menus 
insurance backed hy both a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never liable 
for assessment. 



Doo'i Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 



y tions, wars and 
financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligotions. 
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Dawdling Will Lengthen the War 

HISTORY may report that October, 1942, ifi the pivot 
month of the war. This is the judgment of certain 
officers of Ihe Army and Navy: 

There ta no danger thai wp will iosi> the wni. We can 
outgamp ami outlast thc> Nazis nnJ 
thi> Japs. But. if wp gel down to 
business ill Oclobor, wp can win an 
pnrlier violfir>' 

They think there is a chance 
that the dissatisfaction manifest- 
ed by a large section of the public 
may compel sharper action by 
Washington. The man in the 
street has realized the fumbling and obstruction 
and dawdling. Industry and the Army and Navy, the 
officers say, have jointly done a magnificent job. They 
accept philosophically the misdoings of the political 
end. They say this was inescapable. Their statements 
are not offered as the judgment of their superiors 
in rank nor are they to be disregarded for that reason. 
Tomorrow they will be the superiors. Today they arc 
hard-boiled realists. 

Military Operations Well Managed 

THESE ofRcers are each in a position to know some- 
thing from the inside on the conduct of affairs by 
the Government. They see different segments of the 
whole. Their comment is not directed at the military 
operations which, on the whole, they think are being 
well conducted. They deprecate the fact that we are 
not able to concentrate our efforts and thus take the 
initiative from the enemy but concede that conditions 
at present make this impossible. In the two services 
we now have perhaps 1, 000,000 men overseas but 
they maintain that none of these men have been 
sent out in obedience to political considerations. We 
have, for example, certain forces in India, but they 
are not there to hold India for the British, but for 
operations against the Japs. Such operations might 
take place in India. 

Temperate View of Second Front 

THEY see no prospect of a second front in Europe 
before the summer of 1&43. Such an adventure could 
not be entered ujion with fewer than 4,000.000 com- 
batants. An equal number of reserves — British and 
American — ^would be required. As a preliminary an 
immense store of maUric.l must be set up in Britain, 
hospitalization provided for, rest camps established, 
d a great air force created with the ground crews 
.nd provisioning in addition to the 4,000.000 infantry 
and artillery. They accept as a probability that Vichy 




would turn over the French Navy to the Nazis and 
this would involve naval operations which might re- 
quire American aid. That would depend on the Brit- 
ish naval position and our own naval dispositions in 
the Pacific. It may bo necessary for us to clean up 
the Japs before a European front is seriously con- 
sidered. Their immense fear is that politicians will 
force a second front before the Allies are ready. 

Months and Ships are Needed 

TO create the materiel dump in the British Isles, as 
a preliminary to a second front, at least (en tons of 
ship space per man would be necessary. This includes 
food, ammunition, clothing, trucks, tanks, arlillery 
and the "infmile congeries of war" as Bernard Baruch 
says, Tiiereafler a ton and a half a month per combat- 
ant is the minimunx and a ton for each man in re- 
serve. This allowance could be doubled without over- 
doing it. They think sea losses can be reduced to an 
endurable minimum by mid-1943, but to transport 
the men and supplie.s would tax the ship resources of 
all the United Nations. It is not yet definite how far 
the Latin-American nations can or would collaborate. 
They may be persuaded but they cannot be 
dragooned. 

Home Problems Must be Solved 

THE creation of an Army of 7,000,000 to 10,000.000 
men — nothing definite as yet — would create prob- 
lems in this country which the public does not yet 
seem to have comprehended. The management of 
the farm labor problem has been incredibly bad. Food 
supplies will he cut down, even if no overseas opera- 
tions are entered upon in a big way, because there 
simply will not be enough food. The meat rationing 
plan now being worked out calls for 2' .. pounds of 
meat per person per week. These officers are profes- 
sionally interested in this phase of the situation. 
They point out that the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, is far more liberal. 

Food for an Active Man 

THE food chart prepared by the 
Bureau states the weekly food 
needs of a very active man as: 

Six quarts of milk, four pounds po- 
tatops. five ounces of dried beans, 
peas and nuts, five pounds of toma- 
toes and citrus fruits, four pounds 
leafy green and yellow vegetables, 
nine pounds other vegetables and 

fruits, 14 eggs, four pounds 12 ounces lean meat, poultry, 
fish, four pounds eight ounces flour and cereals (count one 
and one-half pounds of bread to one pound of flour), two 
pounds four ounces fats (butter, folty bacon and fatbacl<) 
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IS THIS YOUR IDEA OF 



PLATE GLASS? 






Just sonii'thinf^ to look through? 

That would lie a perfeclly natural 
reaction, because probably nw other 
^■ingle product has contributed more 
than glass to the world's comfort and 
happiness. In additioti to its other 
valuable properties, glass has the 
f^reat advantage of being transparent 
... a characteristic that is of infi- 
nite importance to mankind. Can you 
Imagine what the world would be 
like without the tremendous benefits 
I if doors, windows and the thousand- 
and-one other normal uses of glass? 

But the tremendous strides of sci- 
ence and resear^ are rapidly com- 
[)leting a thrilling new chapter to 
the service of this product whii h 



has meant so mueh to the world . . . 
giving it new and even more useful 
characteristics which greatly enlarge 
its utility for mankind. 

Today, glass is doing double duty. 
In the form of bullet-resisting gla.ss, 
precision glass for instruments, and 
as safety glass in bent shapes, it 
is serving our fighting f<jri-es un land, 
on sea, and in the air. At the same 
time, it is constatitly serving business, 
industry, and the home by replacing 
other materials which are so essential 
to the prosecution of the war. 

For instance, manufacturers of an 
ever-increasing variety of products are 
finding their answer to their priority 
problems in an ever-widtning use 



of glass. In many instances, Libbey ■ 
Owens -Ford Glass not only solves a 
product problem, but supplies advan- 
lages that make that produrt better, 
more serviceable and more salable. 
Some of the services today performed 
by glass were never dreamed of just 
a few short years ago. 

Perhaps the physical characteristics 
(if the many new types of Libbey* 
Owens 'Ford Glass may open the way 
to an entirely new use of glass in 
your product. We will web'ome the 
opportunity to explore with you the 
possibility of continuing your prod- 
urt with glass. Libbey -Owens -Ford 
Glass Company, 1395 Nicholas 
liuilding, Toledo, Ohio. 



LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD 

QUALITY ^p^^^^^^i/ P R O D U C T S 




and two pounds four ounces of suKarii In any of various 
forms. 

The Bureau is in Secretary of AKricuUure Wick- 
ard's department, and he will probably be the food 
chief when the clamp is screwed down. That chart 
will make nice reading for him during the long win- 
ter evenings. 



How the Japs are Handicapped 




THK.sk citfuers say the Japs are .suffering in their 
war with us from precisely the handicap the Allies 
.suffer from in fighting the Nazis. 
The Germans are able to concen- 
trate becauise they are on the in- 
side of the circle and the Allies 
are obliged to hold many impor- 
tant places with insufficient 
forces. In the Pacific area the Jaj)- 
ancse cannot hold innumerable is- 
lands without concentrating and 
immobilizing their forces. We can clean up an island 
ai a time because we can outweigh a.s well as outfight 
the Japs. If we were to attempt to take and HOLD 
isiand.H in the Pacific we would voluntarily subject 
ourselves to precisely the sume handicap. It will be 
time enough to hold these islands when the Japs have 
been destroyed. 

Submarines are Really Being Licked 

THESE officers say it is folly to try to build more 
cargo vessels than the submarines can sink. Even if 
it could be done it is — they say — an uneconomical 
and absurd plan. They would devote the capacity of 
our shipyards to the construction of destroyers and 
mosquito boats and perhaps long range bombing 
planes for scouting at sea. They point out that, 
under the convoy system, we have obtained what 
amounts to immunity for our troop transports to 
Britain and greatly lessened the rate of sinkings on 
our Atlantic Coast. The Navy thinks it can make 
the near Atlantic out of bounds for the U-boats very 
soon. The submarine will always be a menace but 
can be controlled. Not, however, by merely multiply- 
ing targets. 

They are Satisfied with Nelson 

THESE statements are by realistic military men 
and arc directed solely at the military side of the 
war. Of the economic side they say: 

Strictly speaking it is none of our business how the 
civlltans get the things we neeti provided they get them. 
We may deprecate the confusion and dawdling and in- 
pptltude but if we pet wliat we want where we want it 
and on time the civilians may skin their own snakes. 

Broadly speaking they are getting what they want 
d on time. They say Industry has done a superb 
job. A thousand stories a day could be told of petty 
mistakes and misjudgments. In two years' time the 
greatest industrial nation in the world has reversed 
its course and an unarmed and almost helpless army 
of 174,000 men has been built into an effective force 
of 4,000,000 with more to come. The work was hamp- 
ered by innumerable committees and authorities at 
cross purposes. 

The only central authority with prjwer to act was 
the President, and he was surrounded by Harry Hop- 
kins and Isador Lubin and they were hemmed in by 
little hopkinses and sublubins. They admire Hop- 
kins's ability: 
He's O.K. as long as he does not write Ma own speeches. 
They like his off-the-record talks. Of course he 



yes's the President. No one talk.s back much or often 
to the President of the L'nited States. Not even 
Churchill. Believe it or not. But before Hopkins yes's 
he always has his say. 

He is No Machine Builder 

THEY say they have seen no evidence that Hopkins 
has ever tried for political power for himself. It i.s 
true that he made an ill-advist?d foray into Iowa on 
one occasion, as a possible candidate for the Senate. 
Thai was undertaken against Hopkins's desire and 
in obedience to the urging of the While Hou.se ring- 
aiders, who thought Iowa would take orders. Hop 
kins was not disappointed by the result for his only 
desire is to stay close to the President. He enjoys 
his vicarious authority and u.ses it unselfishly. He 
could have built up an inside machine in the depart- 
ments, as Tommy Corcoran built up his corps of 
young lawyers, but it never occurred to him. Cor- 
coran, incidentally, aeeraa again to be outside the 
fi>rt ificalirms. 

Nelson Would Not Play Goat 

THESE ofUcer.'; are satisfied with the W.P.B. opera- 
tions under Donald Nelson. 

"The production program is O.K.." they say, "in 
spite of what you hear about its failures. There are 
soft spots, of course. Well, it took the Lord seven 
days to make the world and it isn't a completed job 
even yet." 

The program can never be satisfactory because 
the overall plan is not defined. That plan cannot be 
defined, they think. The fact is that evorj'thing we 
can produce is needed. That is a bigger job than 
critics realize. If Nelson had weakened when he was 
under fire a few weeks ago he would have been made 
the scapegoat for all the failures and all the mis- 
takes. He refused to be the goat. Said he'd be damned 
if he would. 

This is the Way They Saw It 

SOME of Nelson's assailants were sincere men who 
thought to sharpen up administrative action by at- 
tacking what seemed the weakest 
spot. Some were New Dealers who 
do not like Nelson because he is 
not a New Dealer at heaii; and 
some were world-rebuilders who 
wanted to get at the job right 
away without waiting to win the 
war. Some of the fires were start- 
ed by men who had candidates of 
their own for NeLson'.s place. His chief weakness, a.s 
they see it, ia that he is {iermitting the pay rolls to be 
stuffed by men who are not needed. They see evi- 
dences that ijoliticians arc able to interfere. They 
shrug their shoulders. 




The 1-A Young Men in Soft Jobs 
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THESE realistic observers have only one genuinely 
bitter complaint. They say that progress is delayed, 
by men who want personal credit: 

A thing must be done. Sonne one does It. No red ta. 
If it ia successful some one will pick It to pieces ant 
have It done all over again with his name on it 

If all the 1-A young men were rooted out of the 
government service and sent to the Army this par- 
ticular kind of interference would largely disappear. 
It has its origin in the fact that the Government is 
absurdly overstaffed and the jobholders are 
peralely making work for themselves so they 





The 
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man we 
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This we do know: in the world's every hour of 
crisis there rises a particular man or group of men 
who are placed there by destiny to defy, to fight 
and ultimately to defeat a common foe. It is so 
with us today. 

We are challetiged nowhere so strongly as in the 
air. And rising to give the answer are thousands 
upon thousands of our young men— Galahads and 
Lancelots of holy purpose, their Grail the freedom 
of mankind, their steeds of steel wheeling in deadly 
tournament amid the meteoric dust. 

No one has ever lived who knew the equal of 
their courage. And no people have ever had a 
stouter barricade against a foe. As our aviators 
fling themselves into that ultimate and decisive 
battleground — the sky, soaring with them are the 
hopes of the Democracies of the world. 

They are not only fighting; they are "going to 
school" in a new realm where the scale of man'" 
thinking is large. They see at first hand how sma 
is the world, how easy to fly around it, how pett 
and futile its fences and boundaries, how inadf 
quate its old yardsticks of distance, and hoi 
pinched is yesterday's concept of geography. 

Their heroic task accomplished, these airme 
will be returning to a new world of their ow 
making, to the world we shall Uve in tomorrow- 
the world of the air as well as of land and watei 
The Vultee trainers in which they were cradle 
and the fighters and bombers in which they util 
ized their skill will sire planes of Peace. And th 
universal air will vibrate with their promise t 
things better far than we have known. 

VULTEE 



VUITK AIRCRAfT, INC. • VULTtt FIEID. CAIIFORHU 
Buildari sf Trainart, Diva Bsmbart and FighUn 

M*aih«t, Aimah W^t/ Pioductujti Council^ Inc. 
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IF YOU SAVED LAST 



INTER'S ANTI-FREEZE 



Siimi; of ihe injured ients of "Prestone" antt-frcczc will last 
from one winter through thf ncxi— ihtist. for cxampk', 
which protect the tar against frec/.L-up. But to pra- 
^ction against fretve-up is only one function of a jiooil 
anii-freczc. A gtmil anti-frccze also pt-rforms other funt- 
liiins, just as jnijiortant. One of these is lu guard ayaiiisi 
rust and corrosion . . . which is why all gtKid anii-freezes 
are "inhibited." These inhibitors do wciir out; iind when 
thiit happens the car is no lon;;fr pro[ec[ed ayainst clog- 
ging and overheating caused by rust. 

That is one of the rf;isons why you cannot use an ami- 

Ttt/.e indefinitely why, for instance, we guarantee 

"Prestone" anti-frceze for "a full winter's use," and no 
more. New, Jresh auti-jrevze is always to (>e prtjerrvd ovvt 
anti - freeze which has g»He bt'yoiu/ u single tii filer's d riling. 

If howc\cr, you decide to re-use your anti-free/e, take 
the following precautions: 

^ If you stored your anti-freeze durinj; the summer, take it 
to your dealer hitffire putting it back in the car. There are 
two good reasons. 

\ Tn mahe sure that m dirt or joreign 
matter has sl>oiled it. (Guis frequently 
rust through from the outside and from the bottom. I Dis- 
solved impurities will later cause rusting and radiator 
clogging. If your solution is brown or rusty-kioking, don't 
bother to take it to your tlealcr but discard it at once. Be 
extremely cautious in this regard, '^'our car is a valuable 
properti': it is in the interest of sound conservation to take 
all reasonable prc-cauiions. 




To have the strength checked. You 
don't know, defmitely, what concen- 
tration you had at the end of the season. If your anti-free/e 
was "alcohol base, " you almost certainly lost strength he- 
re you took it out last spring. Even if you used "Prestone" 



anti-freeze, which contains no boil-away alcohol, ha\e the 
strength checked just the same, ^'ou may have lost protec- 
tion through careless filling, slop-oier at the over-How pipe, 
and leaks caused by road-shock and wear-and-tear during 
driving. 



you left your ant i-freexe in your car, 
and have j-MJcn driving with it all through the summer, 
p(»ini H becomes even more important, for obvious reasons. 

These precautitms are the very least you can take to pro- 
tect your car. Hemeniber, none of them will put b.uk into 
the anti-frecze the rust and corrosion inhibitors which were 
there when you bought it last fall, and which have since 
been used up. This is one of the sound technical reasons 
why manufacturers guarantee an anti-freeze for only one 
winter's driving. 




IF YOU DID NOT SAVE 



LAST WINTER'S ANTI-FREEZE 



See your dealer at once and get "Prestone" anti-freeze in- 
stalled in your car. As of the date this advertisement gtics 
to press (approximately July l>ih» it appears that there 
will be enough "Prestone" anti-freeze this fall— after Army, 
Navy and lend-lease retjuiremems have liecn met— "to sup- 
ply all regular users. We make this prediction iMJCause we 
have increased our manufacturing facilities and because 
there will be fewer cars on the road this coming wimer. 

Have vot'R dkai.er ctrncK yolr car for leaks, rust, sedi- 
ment, or liwjse connections which may have develoj>ed dur- 
ing summer driving. Make sure your "Prestone" anti-freeze 
is used in a clean, tight cooling system. Then you can forget 
the anit-free/e problem for the rest of the winter. Ytm will 
be protected completely— against freeze-up, boil-away, dan- 
gerous and obnoxii>us fumes, rust and corrosion. You can 
pl.tce complete ct)nfidence in new, fre'.h. full-strengtb 
"Prestone" anti-freeze. It is giiarittiteed for one full w inter 
season. 

Prodtici of National Carbon Company, Inc 

{'nit of Viii'm ( nih'nlc nuil ( ,/rhou i.orpitrtilimi 
fTO 

Cearrai OJJuci: New Yurk. N'. Y. llt^siirbvi; Chicago and San FranciKO 



ANTI FREEZE THIS FAU 



IT'S THE SAME "PRESTONE" ANTI- FREEZE, no 

matter which container it comes in metoi can 

or giass [ug. To conserve metals for wartime use, 
the familiar "Prestone" anti-freeze can was dis- 
continued early this season, and the sturdy new 
glass jug was substituted. Your dealer may have 
cans or fugs or both. Buy either. No difference 
In the "Prestone" anti-freeze th«y contain. 

//jf U'ordf *T|-('rtW>" iiitd "I'ri'itrirte" art.' rcf^htvred 
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DOES NOT BOIL AWAY 
PREVENTS RUST 
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PRESTONE 

TRADEMARK 



ANTI-FREEZE 

wpe^f S4F£4/^ roamo^/r, .... me s/¥ari/iSTSML m/\fT£R! 



Boeing or Heinkel, Mr. Spotter? 



C> w \ ()L I I I I, v\ ill) (.crtainrv? The {.nc of lives, kcv 
> production plants, perhaps the nation, is at stake. 
C;in \oii count tlie itKttctrs, iileniif\' the rcll-raic sil- 
houette feattires thu ilistingui^h eiiciiiv plane from 
frienJ? 

F;iiiltv eves fail here. Intense crmccnrrarion tires 
then! i]itick!\', Idacks them out. 

It was foolish for :in\ fmc, even in fx-acetimc, to put 
up w ith defective vision. Now it is a hetrin al of trust 
—in the spotter's tovier, ar tlic lathe, over the desk or 
draftint^ board, at the throttle or uhee!, in tirst-aid— 
w herever voiir w anime job niav be. And s:> unncccs- 
sar\ ! In (>x cases out of a hundred, faults of vision can 
be corrected. 

In justice to yourself and \ciur rcsponsiliilitics, sec 
to vour eves right awav. Don't make the tragic mis- 
take of assuming that \ ()ur vision is "all right." -u'", of 
all American eves arc defective. Only part <(f thcni 



liave been given the advant.ige of true pntfessional 
care. There are ;i),o<kmkm> pairs of eves unlit to do 
their patriotic job for L'ncle Sam. 

Don't wait and don't take chances w itli slipshod eve 
care. Eves that must scnx all your life are far too 
precious for that. 

( io w here \ <iu can be certain of ihe [irofesstonal and 
technical skills essential to the prtitection and care of 
\our priceless e\-es. Good vision will hclji win the 
tiecision. Rctrcr \'ision Institute, Inc., ftju Fifth .\ve- 
nue, New York. 



VISION FOR VICTORY 




Comrlllht, l»C Ontlcr Vialan Iratltuu-. Inc. 
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hold on. Tlu^ same tliiiig, liiey observe cynically, has 
happened in nthpr countries. 

The Public Position Has Changed 

OFFICERS of this type anywhcrt' in tlie world are 
cold-blooded realists. Their businoiss is to get what 
they nePd for the Army and Navy. They think the 
popular attitude has altered so dali'nilely that Wash- 
ington will sharpen up its methods. They say: 

Wo can will the war liy kiiockinf; off the enemy one at 
a timi\ but \ha\ means a l«n|^. loilaome. co.'itly war. Thn 
sooner WashinKton gets tougli the sooner wc will win. 

There has beea a flood of critical comment — news- 
papers, magazines, radio— in recent weeks. The offi- 
cers quoted think this is an excellent sign. Washing- 
ton publicity has been unfortunate in great part. 
The people have been admonished rather than in- 
formed. 

The result has been that, in some measure, they 
have acted as though this is Washington's wai'. They 
are loyal and will pay and fight. The West and South 
are angry and determined. Tlie East — as they see it 
— is slack. 

Here is an Example 

IN an eastern seacoasl city is a large shipbuilding 
plant. If there sliould ever be an enemy raid on the 
Atlantic Coast this city is a fore- 
ordained target. In it is a fine 
modern armory wliich is used at 
intervals by a local militia or- 
ganization and for high school 
and other dances. The command- 
ing officer of a nearby Army 
camp asked permission to billet 
his men in tlie Armory: 

This wouid be for the protection of the city. I do not 
antieipale a laid, but this would be a propci- and cus- 
tomary precaution. 

The city officials said nu. 
"Washington can't do that to us," 

A Linle More of the Same 

THE CO. lacked trucks to get his men into the city 
in the highly improbable event of a raid. The officials 
of the local bus company promised him the use of 
its buses to shuttle troops into the city: 

"Nix," said the city officials. "Let Washington 
provide the transportation. If there should be a raid 
- — which we do not think will ever come — we would 
need the buses to evacuate the people." 

French and Dutch and Belgian roads were jammed 
with refugees when the Nazis came in. The defend- 
ing troops were stymied. The CO, said he would take 
the buses. 

The city officials appealed to Washington. The 
Office of Civilian Defense ruled that the buses should 
be held for the evacuation of the city. The CO. was 
stopped dea(^ The city officials are fine and well mean- 
ing men. But they had acted as though this is Wash- 
ington's war. 

News is Stopped at the Source 

NEWSPAPERMEN generally agree that Byron 
Price is doing a good job as chief censor. Elmer Davis 
at War Information is getting out all the news he 
is able to find. Both agree that the censors in the 
Army and Navy cooperate intelligently with them. 
Now and then a correspondent complains because 
some subordinate officer has confused the functions 
of editor and of censor. He stops an article or mu- 



tilates it because he does not like it and not because 
it is either inaccurate or overly informative to the 
enemy. 

In practically every instance Price and Davis have 
been able to straighten out such tangles. But the re- 
porters find it increasingly difficult to get news from 
the public relations bureaus of the Government- 
tofal cost about $30,000,000 annually. The public 
relation.^ men are not themselves informed. 

Warned by the President's Words 

WHEN the President said some weeks ago — in effect 
— that there is too much loose talk by government 
officials, the men who are usually news sources took 
warning. 

Perhaps the President only wanted to put an end 
to the scandalous confusion occasioned by officehold- 
ers talking at cross purposes but one net result was 
that much legitimate information is being withheld 
from the public. Davis's O.W.I, is not always in- 
formed. Reporters generally would be willing to 
accept a much more severe censorship if they could 
get the facts. 

When they do not get the facts it is only human 
that they make guesses. They guessed that the Presi- 
dent planned to name an Economic Czar, in his Labor 
Day message. He did not and when they met him in 
his press conference he greeted them: "Hello. Suck- 
ers." 

But it is questionable whether they were the 
suckers. 

Here's Another Little Angle 

A DEALER in refrigerators spent time and money 
in working up a market for the refrigerator he 
handles. When the sale of refrig- 
erators was allowed he sent his 
men out to sell tlie permitted 
sizes : 

"They know all the answers." 
he said. "They made sales." 

But, before the refrigerators 
could be delivered, three signa- 
tures were obtained from the 
Government. The fourth sub-office-holder refused to 
permit the delivery of the refrigerators which had 
been sold. 

He wanted to push the sale of another refrigera- 
tor. That's what the customers got. The dealer is fit 
to be tied. 

Worse May be Coming 

THIS dealer flounced around and asked questions. He 
was informed that the exigencies of war might com- 
pel the Government to establish one government 
name for each of a number of articles. A Victory 
stove, a Victory refrigerator, a Victory shoe, for 
example. That's all right. The dealer is a good Amer- 
ican and, if that action is necessary, he and his fellow 
dealers will take it and like it; 

"But some of the men in government suggest that 
the One Name plan may be retained after the war. 
Some of them are urging it. In that case what be- 
comes of the General Electric and the Ford and the 
College Clothes and other brands which have been 
built up by hard work and advertising? I think that 
is one inspiration that will die on the bush." 





material ahould be reactivated and reactivators are built for 
the untls. 



No Business 




BUSINESS increasingly finds new 
ways to help those at war, and new 
materials for those at home 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 



1 • A COATED fabric has been developed which glows 
visibly in darkns-ss. It may be cut into letters or strips to mark 
lioorwayB, stalrH. armbands, and the like. Cheappr than lumi- 
nous paint. It can be- applied with glue, paste, or thumbtacks, 
and removed easily. 

2 • FOR FIRES which should be fouKht with a spray 
instead of a solid stream there is an attachment 

for the nozzle of ordinary fire extinguishers. It 
is a permanent ttttachment, doesn't affect the 
pxlinguishcr, is operated by thumb pressure. 

3 • FOR THE KIDDIES there is an im- 
proved form of building blocka which have va- 
rious slots cut so they may he fitted together 
edfte to ed^e. edge to side, comer to side, and in 
other combmations. The youngest tots can slill 
use them as old-fashioned cubical blocks. They 
ore hollow-constructed of Kraft board and will 
not scratch or harm. 

4 • A PLASTIC material has now been adapt- 
ed to the repair or alteration of wooden or metal 
patterns in foundry work. The plastic, when 
wet down with a solvent, can be formed into 
any shape and will retain that .shape on dryinc. 
It can be beveled to a feather ed|»e, will adhere 
to wood, metal, and other materials. 

5 • A NEW TYPE hose clamp fits any size 
hose without waste. It is a band In long rolls 
which is cut to retiuired lenierth as used: small 
buckles hold the ends. The clamp is applied with 
a tool which gives almost any required pressure 
and cuts off the surplus band, The device is 
portable and can be used anywhere. 

6 • AS A GUARD for fingers in punch press 
work, grinding, other operations, there is a finger 
stall of leather except for half the back which 
is of elastic webbing. They can be used on Angers 
or thumbs and give good protection. 

7 • A DURABLE elastic fllm for protection 
of polished surfaces against ruat, corrosion, fin- 
ger markings, dust, and the like is made for 
application by brush, dip. spray, or roller coaling. 
It is made clear and in various colors for ready 
identification. It dries within a few minutes, does 
not become brittle, strips free as a complete film. 

8 • FOR OIL, chemical, other tanks when 
(jnly dry air should be admitted through breath- 
ers, there is a unit which dries the air. Color 
Indicators arc used to show when the drying 



9 • WHKRE HEAVY small items are packed In wooden 
boxes, there is a new fastener designed to replace the haup 
and hinge type of hardware. It is said to save steel, require." 
only five .scrcwa, no cutting in is nece8«ar>\ and closing and 
opening arc easy. 

10 • SWIVEL CHAIRS have been designed for manufaclurr 
of wood and plastic to replace the previously required metal 
swivel mechanism. Office work can continue! 

11 • FOR OVERLOADED transformers there is a ntivi I 
cooling system using a radiator type cooler and special puni) 
for forced oil circulation. In many existing Iransformers. the 
unit may be Installed in a few hours without draining the oil It 
can be applied to new or old transformers. 

12 • POCKET CALENDARS with your advertisement im 
printed are now made on playing card sltick m Ui'u of IIh 
plastic cards formerly used Gund appearance is combine.! 
with economy. 

13 • A NEW DESK directory of nnincs and phones is well 
bound to Up flat but when open the index of every pagi- is 
visible. Special pages arc enclosed for anniversaries, special 
d»te.«, Christmas lists and the like. 

14 " A HAND TRUCK is now made to carry carbon dloxlil' 
for electric and oil fires. It is light weight, well balanced fm 
easy maneuverability by one man. 

15 • TO SIMPLIFY darning of socks, other small repai- 
jobs, patches with a moisture-reslBtanl adhesive are now madi 
A variety of colors arc available. The patch is set up by aj. 
plying a hot Iron, and is said to with.'ttand considerable wear 
and washing. 

16 • A RECIRCULATED type steam genetalmg unit is n<iw 
made for emergency unit or for heating and processing. A 
single motor drives all accessory units with water blower ami 
fuel feed controlled by steam demand It will develop up t. 
300 lbs. pressure from a cold start in two nrinutes. 11 i.s mail- 

in five standard sizes from ."><" 
to ."JOOO lbs. evaporation an hour 



17 • A COTTON cord prolec 
lor is now made for inner tub> 
that are to be uneii in rasinn-- 
wi(h damaged inside plies that 
would chafe the inner tube. 

18 • A CARPET-LIKE sandal 
for automobile tires is now h' 
ing made which may add man- 
miles to present tires. It is mail, 
of a heavily woven cotton fabrn 
with high pile and treated with 
an asphalt emulsion. 

19 • A NEW METHOD of 
treating paper pulji gives ex- 
traordinary wet strength to the 
paper and increases resistance 
to folding. As the treatment Is 
applied before the sheet is 
formed, no special equipment Is 
required In the null and the 
qualities arc maintained through 
long storage. 




e^j 



21 • TO PROTECT WELDERS 
Irom molten metal tparks clothing is 
made from cowhide cut so as lo require 
ihe minim Lim number of seam&. Seams 
are reinforced with metal. Fastenen 
are snap lype, closely spaced. 



20 • A TRANSPARENT pi, 
tic pipe is now made for bcv 
age dispensing. It has no erfc' 
on the color or flavor of beer, 
is easily kept clean, can be 
formed into spiral or flat colls, Is 
stocked In sizes from '•m inch 
OJ>. to IM inches. 

Ehitoh's Note — This material is 
gathered from the many sources 
to which Nation's Bi'sikess has 
access and from the flow of bus- 
iness news into our offices in 
Washington. Further informa- 
tion on any of these items can 
be had by writing us, 

— W. L. Hamukh 
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I HERE is desperate need, the Gov- 
. rnmcnt reports, for 5,000 to 6,000 
new government employees to help 
get out the payments to soldiers" de- 
pendents. 

Manpower shortage is described as 
serious in government, in industry, 
on the farnis. 

Work shortage in a "war plant" 

YET an employee of the War Depart- 
ment on September 12 wrote this in- 
dignant story for the Washington 
Post: 

[n the biggest war plant of them all, 
Ihe War Department, people are permit- 
ted to sit around- - just sit — waiting for 
work that never, or hardly ever, comes. 
Other war agencies are understaffed, 
need people badly, appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission daily for more per- 
sonnel. Yet what happens if an idle War 
Department employee applies for a trans- 
fer? Refused: flatly, blankly and without 
explanation. 

Office regulations say no transfers will 
be granted, regardless. 

Back to your desk, back to your seat — 
just sit — and stare. But don't read a 
newspaper, don't go out to smoke or 
drink a coke. That would be wasting val- 
uable time. These are working hours. 
Work? Work is what we want to do. 
that's why we came here — but at what? 
We sit, draw our paychecks on the eighth 
and 23d and go quietly and starkly mad. 
But don't read a newspaper. The news- 
papers tell stories of the need for in- 
creased war effort. You can practically 
beg for work — you speak to the officer in 
charge of your section — to your chief 
clerk — you tell them you want to work— 
they smile and agree with you. Yes, it's 
very commendable, and then they con- 
tinue to let you sit. 

The situation would be funny if it 
weren't so sad and tragic and dangerous. 
We're at war, you want to be lighting 
this war in the only way you know how ■ 
by working with all your energj' for the 
Government. You don't want to SIT 
through this war. But you do keep on 
Bitting— sitting — sitting, day after day. 
week after week. Waiting for work that 
doesn't come. 

Waiting for time that can't be wasted 
. . . trying to fight a battle that can't be 
fought. 

This employee describes the appeal 
for more workers to handle family 
allotments as "hysterical," If the 
work is lagging'so badly, says the 
employee, "then why in the name of 
all that's holy don't they give me and 
scores of others something that will 
occupy our minds for eight full hours 
a day. 

"I've been 'working' an family allot- 
ment for four weeks. I've done about 
five good days' work by ordinary 
standards." 

This letter illuminates Senator Tyd- 
ings' article in this issue, "Ideologies 
in the Budget." 




Let the modern UNITROL method 

of housing and centralizing 
Motor Control help solve vital 
production problems 

Unitrol, a simpler, belter woy of housing Motor Control whether injide a 
machine, beside a machme, or in a centralized group . . . eliminotes many of 
Ihe operations, inferruplions, ond obstacles that stand between America 
and the production it must hove. 

If you are manufacturing Importont motorized machines with built-tn control, 
Unitrol speeds up that process by eliminating ony need for inside mounting 
bases, by eliminating many other machining, wiring and assembling operotions. 

If you hove installed or ore going to install Motor Control near a group 
of machines, Unitrot pocks Motor Control into a much smaller space, enables 
you to move Motor Control Out of tfie way, to utilize space otherwise wasted. 
If eliminates any need for special floor or wad preparation, saves many 
vital man-hours, conserves vital space. 

If you are centralizing Motor Control for or entire plant, Unllrol enobles 
you to do it better, faster, cosier, far more economically ... It enables you to 
get more than double Ihe amount of control in the some space.. .It enables 
you to adapt your control to the space you have without further prepara- 
tior) or building expense. It expends and contracts easily, to follow your 
changing requirements. 

No mon concerned with the mounting, installation, use or maintenance of 
Motor Control; no man concerned with motorized machine production, con 
afford to overlook Unitrol. The whole story Is told in the book "Unitrol. . .the 
next step forward in Motor Control progress." It's free foi the asking. But 
write foday — now — for your copy. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., I2SI St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Aisociatei Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 



The individual 
Unitrol Secfian 
houses Motor 
Control for lev 
erol motors or 
motorized mo- 
chines, is com- 
pacl, spoce-sov 
ing, convenient 
and economicol. 




IndivldLial Unllrol 
mounting frame 
is better for ma- 
chines with built* 
in Motor Control. 
It eliminates man,y 
machining, wiring 
ond asiembling 
operations. 





CUTLER'HAMMER 



The complete Unttrol Control 
Center hou»s atl the control 
in iKe plant, for eoty, speedy 
man-power<sovinQ installa- 
tion, mointenonce, change, 
ejipansidn or curtatlment. 

No woll orfloor 
preparotton. 



Copyriihl 194;; — Cullitr^Htmtncr, Inc. 



1892-1942 




50th ANNIVERSARY 
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The Navy Liked His Etchings 



(Continued from jUKjr ^6) 
with a photo-engraving plant. After sev- 
eral years of that, he went to another 
company as a photo-engravlnf; sales- 
man. In 1937, he built his own plant. 

Almost anyone could have told him 
h»> should have wailed — waited until he 
hiid the 520.000 he needed instead of the 
$500 he actually had; waited until he 
hntl some practical photo-engraving ex- 
perience to go with his front office train- 
ing. 



So his first $4 etching 
cost $2,300 to make 

HOGERS doe.s nnl like lf> Wiiil. Ar lUiilly. 
in 193". he did plenty of it. albeit un- 
wiltlngiy. Much of his new equipment — 
bought with a borrowed $12.000 — 
burned In a freight car while in tran.sit. 
Then electricians making installations 
went on strike. For six weeks, Rogers 
paid skilled engravers for doing nothing 
in order to hold them until the electri- 
cians' rumpus was settled. W'hen he 
finally got into operation, his first zinc 
etching co.st $2,300 instead of the 54 it 
should have. 

But, by December, 1841, he could teil 
his wife: 

"Another year and we would have 
been out of the wciiiU.«!. I've got all the 
stock bought up and paid off. I owe some 
notes yet - I've been paying $-100 to $500 
a month and I'm almost to the goal line. 
Now the dictators want to grab the ball 
and keep It." 



To some, that might have sounded like 
pessimism. Mrs Rogers knew better. 
Married in 1934. .she had been on many 
fishing trips with her husband, had 
worked in the office when times were 
lough. She knew his habit of thinking 
out loud when he had a problem to lick. 

In December, 1941, his problem was 
bolstering volume njid that volume had 
to come from the war production field if 
the plant was to be assured of getting 
supplies and materials. 

"Airplanes, tanks, g^ins?" 

How could photo-engraving fit into 
any of those ? 

"Battleships?" 

Rogers had heard -soinctlimg iiljnut 
metal narue plates being used on all 
ships. He suppo.«ied that each ship niu.st 
use 150 or 200 plates as labtds. iniirkers 
or to carry instructions. He began ex- 
perimenting on fl small scale, etching 
plates with such equipment as he had. 
He started tinkering, too, making spe- 
cial tools, and dies, trying special proc- 
esses. 

Soon he had a new method of produc- 
ing the plates — a plan that mesuit ten 
times the usual volume of production 
per man-hour. 

Rogers took some samples and went 
to sec an engineer at the Brown Ship 
Building Corporation. He made three 
such calls. At the end of the third one, 
he had learned that, in.stead of 200. each 
ship had from 2,000 to 3.000 such plute.s 
and Rogers had a subcontract for 22.000 
of them — one-half to be delivered within 
30 days. He called his Saturday after- 
noon poker playinp; rrnwd. 




"Don't you wont to wait for these?" 



"Count me out I've got work to do " 

He had. He needed special equipment 
he had no money except enough to kei j 
the plant going on the usual commerci.i: 
work, and he had a war contract to fil 
m 30 days. 

He explained this to the local W 
nflice. 

"Okay." 

Rogers got an equipment mnniifn« 
turer by long distance. 

Yes, some of the stuff he needed wn 
available. Some was not in stock but th- 
niaiiufaclurer thought he knew where : 
used unit could be had. More long di- 
tance. 

With W.P.B. offering every assistani ■ 
and the equipment manufacturer eagr r 
to comply with any plan to aid the war 
effort, this special equipment hn<l 
crossed the nation, was installed ami 
operating in the Art Engraving Com- 
pany's plant within nine days. 

Then came financing; 

The equipment manufacturer agreed 
to take mstallment.s. but lalwjr. miiti 
rials, special tools and dies had to In 
paid for in cash. ^ 

Rogers went to his regular bank. W 

"Sure," the banker said. "We will 1^ ' 
you have 80 per cent of the conlni. 
when the work is finished — but, " 
course, we can't advance any money ju 
on the contract." 

The Houston office of R.F.C might <J 
something — but it would take three x 
four weeks. 



$20,000 security 
for a $1,000 loan 

THEN a W.P.B. repre.>;entatlve 
phoned the First National Bank. 

"Go down and talk to W. A. Kirkland, 
II vice-president," he told Rogers wht-n 
he hung up. 

Rogers was dubious. He had nevi r 
been a customer of this bank except fnr 
a $150 personal loan back in 1933. But 
he saw Mr. Kirkland. 

"We'll let you have $1,000 on your 
personal note for 90 days. We'll char^' 
you five per cent interest." 

"I thought all banks charged six per 
cent on personal loans," Rogers said, so 
elated to get the money thtft a higher 
rate of interest didn't matter. 

"This is for Uncle Sam." 

"From then on, I felt like an adopt 
.son." Rogers says. 

A week later the original $1,000 loan 
was increased to $3,450 with the war 
contract as collateral. Within 54 days 
the loan was paid in full and the un- 
earned interest was refunded. 

Meanwhile, although he had only a 
contract number, Rogers was producing. 
Wo'"k on the contract was well under 
way and many of the plates were fin- 
ished before the Navy sent the formal 
purchase order. 

Once in production and with a line of 
credit established, Rogers wanted to get 
into position to handle other war pro- 
duction contracts. He went back to 
R.F.C. for money to help finance the 
second half of the contract. By then 
R.F.C. had authority to make loan.' 
locally and a $1,000 loan was soon ar- 
ranged. 
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ASStrlide) 



THERI- are two ways you can 
look at what is taking place* in 
busy,warttme American industry. 

\'ou can consider, first, the im- 
mediate aspect — what is bein^ 
done to provide the specific wea- 
pons which t>ur army must have 
before victory can be forged. 

Or you can take the lung- haul 
view — what is happening that can 
serve to make life richer and finer 
once peace is won. 

On the first score, news items 
like these, which could be multi- 
plied many times o\er, tell the 
story quickly: 

At "The rate o( production on Buick-built 
airplane engines has fur some njonibs been 
mure than a year ahead of original sched- 
ules. Qualily in these engines has priived 
to be above what the most optimistic at 
first thougbl possible." 

> "One of Buick's newest and most 
itnporiai u conlribuiitins is the pro- 
duction of large shell casings by a 
method which permits the use of steel 
instead of precious copper and brass." 

ir "The Buick tradition for building rug- 
ged vehicles that cau take it is being well 
maintained by Buick's part in the nation's 
tank program. Building essential drive 
parts, Iluick is more than meeting require- 




*HtN BETTER K 



nients of vtiliinie nliilu providinti preci^iion 
that is a ^reiit factor in our tanks'repiitation 
for dependable performance." 

"Anti-dive-bomher shells are being 
produced by Buick In quantities." 

• "Gun mounts, made in one Buick plant, 
require a freedtim from gear plity and hack- 
Insh such as might be expected only from 
hand-linishcd laboratory products. Oi»alit>'- 
«ise, Buick mounts might pass (or just 
thai, if steady and voluminous output did 
not prove them the fruit of estahlisheii 
uias!i productioi^." 

The list of such items would be 
longer if the \\'hole tale could 
now be told. 

The important thing is — America 
is getting its needed war gotids — 
and while getting them, is acquir- 
ing other assets for days to come 
—for example: 



ONE 



SIONS 



.d<: 



.sute' 



iher« 



Such examples we can report 
from experience without going 
beyond our own sphere. 

We have every reason to believe 
that other businesses can cite 
similar accomplishments. 

The nation is scoring success in 
the volume production of wares 
needed for victttry and at the 
same time marking up home-front 
triumphs that will remain with us 
to enrich the peace. 

Such things are double items on the 
asset side — assets wwk', when all 
that matters is providing our fight- 
ing forces what they need to win 
— assets in days to come, when we 
will have a better world to build. 



'•"fed , 



Affiv 
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ITEM THB«= NEW TECHN.OUES 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 



^\ . . and we get an ext 
posting hour each dQ> 
out oi our Burroughs 




Suggestions like these may help you to obioin 
moie posting houis a day with your machines 

Relieve the operator of non^posting work— 

Hove a clerk do lh« pre-listing, stuffing, checking fot errora, 
hscding new occounts, and bo on. 

Keep the machine producing steadily— 

Assign a substitute to the machine during the operator's 
lest periods, lunch hours, vacations. 

Combine records or tasks— 

Post related records together, and obtain statisticB or figures 
for reports as a by-product of regulor routines. 

Take fall advantage of machine features— 

Make sure that the operotors are thoroughly fomiliar with 
oil keyboard controls, automatic feotures and the various 
special time-saving advantages built into the machines 
they are using. 



For many other suggestions that will help you get the most 
out of your present Burroughs equipment, telephone your 
local Burroughs office, or, if you prefer, write direct to — 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO.. DETROIT. MICH. 




I 



FOR VICTORY-BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 



"I figured it would look like good 
fiiilh on my part to put up as much rol- 
laternl as I could instead of as little as 
I could," Rogcr.s says. "So 1 assignpd 
the contract to R.F.C. as the original 
' -11 <m the first half of the contract 
"•en paid off. In addition, I gavt> 
a l- .C. a second mortgage on the equip- 
ment— a total of attout $20,000 collateral 
for a $1,000 loan, Later I borrowed an 
additional $3,500 without additional rol- 
lalrral. Four days later I paid off th<- 
entire loan." 

In the meantime, similar war eon- 
tracts and sitbcontracL"? were coming In 
without interrupting the routine of com- 
mercial photo-engraving, which is and 
will continue to be the backbone of the 
firm's busmeas. 

Moreover, while the first contract was 
iinfier way. Rogers waa busy experi- 
RTi-nting with different metals and with 
subjititutes so he could be ready when 
W.P.B, orders further curtailed the crlt- 
i' id materials he was then vising. These 
» xperlment.s. now completed, give rea- 
"tiahle n.<isurance that thi.s plant will 
!"• able to work in the war program for 
i.s long as the war continues. 



Seven lessons for 
small business men 

ALTHOUGH he is a small operntor in 
thi.s war program as compared with 
some of the gigantic industrial manu- 
facturer-s, Rogers has learned somi- 
lesiions in war work that are helpful to 
the thousands of other .small business 
owners who want to aid in this war pro- 
gram. In summary, the.se lessons are; 

1. There is a place somewhere in the 
war program for any man or any firm 
—but the individual must determine 
this place and not wait to be discov- 
ered or drafted. 

2. Contractors, Army and Navy En- 
gineers and Government representa- 
tives are eager to cooperate with 
small businesses. 

3. Some bankers arc war contract con- 
scious and eager to aid with loans and 
counsel for those seeking to fit into 
the Victory program, 

4. W.P.B.. R.F.e. and other gbvern- 
ment agencies have slashed away the 
traditional red tape and are eager to 
give immediate help where the busi- 
ness man has demonstrated this abil- 
ity to produce. 

5. This is war — the Government is not 
underwriting or guaranteeing future 
profits. The pioneer American spirit 
has to pre\'ait in war contracts too, 
because nobody can safely say just 
what the picture will be tomorrow. 

6. There are always the possibilities of 
bigger fields for post-war days — -as in 
the case of Rogers, he already sees va- 
rious fields for u.sing his additional 
equipment for post-war production. 

7. It isn't necessary to go to Wa.shing- 
ton to find out about ordinary prime 
or subcontracts or about financing 
war contracts. Local and regional 
offices can usually supply the neces- 
sary information without involving 
any great cost to the business man. 
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Science Tests 
Folklore Faith 



Science forum held by Genera) 
Electric in Schenectady turned up 
many questions about weather signs, 
confirmed several popular sayings 
with regard to natural phenomena. 
From Professors Clauser and Jones 
of New York State Teachers' College 
came explanations of truth in folklore. 

Among hardiest perennials is ques- 
tion "When there is dew on the grass 
in the morning, will it be a fair day?" 
Answer is qualified "yes." 
There is always a certain amount 
of water in the atmosphere. Dew ia 
water which precipitates out of the 
atmosphere on things on or near sur- 
face of the earth. Sweating of a pitch- 
er of ice on a hot summer afternoon 
is a familiar example. That sweat is 
actually dew. 



Fair weather helps dew 



WHEN the sun goes down, things on 
or near earth's surface lose heat and 
become colder than during daytime. 
When they become cold enough to 
reach dew point of atmosphere around 
them, dew is formed. 

If the sky is clear, things on or near 
the surface of the earth lose more 
heat than if the sky is cloudy, thus 
dew ia formed. If the sky is overcast, 
clouds act as blanket and hold heat 
around earth so temperature of things 
on or near surface does not reach dew 
point. Result is that little or no dew 
is precipitated from atmosphere. 

The saying "rain before seven, clear 
before 11," is true of certain kinds 
of showers. Most of the United States 
has a climate of alternating cyclones 
and anticyclones; that is. low baro- 
metric pres.sure areas and high baro- 
metric pressure areas. As a high pres- 
sure area moves into low pressure 
area, a brief shower is likely. Just be- 
fore, or accompanying, this shower, 
the wind usually shifts from south- 
erly to north we.sterly. If one of these 
showers starts before seven o'clock in 
the morning, it is a good bet that it 
will sio() before 11, 
I Scientific fi:^ also supports the 
saying, "Mackerel sky, not 24 hours 
dry." A low pressure area usually is 
accompanied by clouds. First clouds 
to come from the west are the cirrus 
clouds. These soon spread out to be- 
come the characteristic mackerel sky. 
If the low pressure continues for 24 
hours, rain is likely. 

When the underside of the leaves 
on trees can be seen, rain is imminent, 
the speakers contend. During a cy- 
clone, or low pressure area, the air 
tends to rise, turning the leaves over. 




Snowflake today... 
kilowatt tomorrow 



High up in the mountains ot British Columbia, tailing snowrtakts 
feed the ice fields that are the source of the Columbia River. For 
over 600 miles, this "river of snowftakes" flows along virtually un- 
impeded, but southward, in Washington and Oregon, the Columbia 
is harnessed into a mighty war-weapon by two great dams— Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. 

Today, these dams have a generating capacity of 624,400 kilo- 
watts of power for industries in the Pacitic Northwest — industries 
vital to the War effort and to the creation of the new empire in the 
Pacific Northwest that will trade with all the world when peace comes. 

Northern Pacific Railway originally hauled vast . two 
quantities of steel, cement and other materials to 
erect these two dams and today continues to deliver 
over the "Main Street of the Northwest" supplies 
to complete and maintain them. 




It 



MAIN STREET OF THE 





NORTHWEST" 
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Economy Begins at Home 



f Continued from ;<df/r 76 / 
uneommon. A new communtty »<>r\-lcr 
civlUan defense programs -will add to 
bi) rdi'ns. 

If Ihes*' ser\"lceii are not kept nt an 
adequate level, the penally will not b»' 
long delayed. Inadequate fire and polic<> 



senlce mearu! higher insurance rates. 
Poor schools and bad sanitation bring 
other rosls to a romniumly 

Nor will many localities having no war 
business escape the general Hituation 
Their popiilulions will .shrink beraiiae of 
the draft and lalK)r migration. Their tax 



h.isi's will b«' smaller 

ThiiM nearly every ■ 
I - m of less revenue and inori- 

work. What to do? Choices 
ari- ii w and, in fart, imly one will prove 
worth while Perhaps the first choice to 
come to mind is to ral.se taxes further 
The new federal tax burden, plus the 
ri.iing post of living and purchiuie of war 
savingn st-riirlt i..s make.s this choice 
next to it! It will do no good to 

have unci I : laxea on the books. If 



"Home Front" Contributions 




Cor and Rubber ConservoHon Plon 
Good Fellowship Club 




I 



Windthtftid ttiekar — vhawing number 
ol ion« In 'Mvhirh mvmbcr liv^ii 



1^ THIS ORIVEfl Q 
^ HAS PLEDGED TO:_ ^ 

Wm». . o 

c- t<^<r V,.: . 

Ontm corefully *— to ihot oci;id«nl% mav 
O b* ovoidtd. ^ 

Ql Onwe tlo^ly — w ihot fuel tind d) 

<y 'cof cord ^ 



R««*iM it4t of Wn<fihi>ld Sllck*> 






It ii believed that the club plan 
will result in each car carrying 
four workers rather then the 
customary 1.53 average 



I HROUGH the civic generosity of H. F 
John.soii. president of S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc.. Racine. WiBconsin. wilt have ii 
mobile ca-sualty station to serve within a 
150-mile radius if disaster .should strike. 
In 1940, Mr. Johnson bought the truck 
to serve as a field laboratory in behalf of 
I he company's wax and paints. He haa 
now converted the truck to serve anyf 
emergency while the country Is at war.. 
The unit carries standard phnrn)neeiilical.| 
surgical and medical supplies Is being 
used throughout Wisconsin to demon- 
.strate equipment needed during an at 
raid. 

Another type of civic service, which 
has became n mrxlel for other communi- 
ties, was contributed by the White Motorji 
Co. of Cleveland. George H Scragg. ndJ 
vertiaing director of the company, workei 
out a plan that would enable i-ach worker 
to drive his car one week and let it rest] 
lour. 

The city was divided into 20S zones.| 
Employees were grouped according 
work .shifts, plant dii'lslons and home k 
cation Izonei. Posted lists enabled each 
[•mployee to find out who lived near himJ 
After joining the Good Fellow.ship ClubJ 
I'Hch member was given a windshiek 
.sticker with number of zone so anyone^ 
could tell where the driver was going. 

To prevent chi.seling or embarra-its- 
ment, everyone was given ten tokens to 
[jay for ten ride.s. Having used his token.s. 
he must drive his own car to get more. 



In addition to casuolty 
siolion equipment, the 
Johnson truck has on 
awning, table, splints 
and stretchers ^ 



VITAL MANPOWER MOVES INTO ACTION 



I 



W^i" SaS£S .f^?^/ 




All the swift anii powerful in.ithints in the world are 
useless wirhoiir men anti women co run rliera . . . 
maintiiin them . . .fighl them! Thar cakes MAN POWHR 
. . . che kind now moving to U. S. working and 
fighEing fronts on a scale never paralleled in history. 

Spccialidng in crinsporring manpower for che 
pasc twenty-five years, intercicy buses hitve r.iken 
over this movcmcnc at the incredible rate of more 
^^jun (Iiree-quarccrs of a billion passengers in 1942 
tht first year of t^ar! 
That's 30% mor^ people thati erir truvctet/ 
by bus hi any prci/toi/s year. And the gri'ttf ma- 
jority of them are moving to war-ionnei:ted Jobs 
that can not wait . . . to highway points where 
buses alone can efficiently take them. 

Buses bring rhe man- 
power chat keeps strate- 
gically located war plants 
roaring with action. To 
military centers, buses 
deliver a flow of selectees 




from every city, town and crossroads along 350.000 
miles of highways. More and more, men and wonieti 
in uniform, farmers, teachers, students, essential 
business travelers ate depending upon this flexible 
"Highway Task Force" that hns so effectively pat- 
terned its service to meet the travel needs of today. 

And cvtiywherc buses go, they offer a ready, 
organiied method of shatin,e,-lht-riih'—m\A\\\y\\'ia)i 
by many times the passengers earned by each pound 
of rubber, each gallon of fuel. 

Co-operating fully with the govertiiuenc arvd with 
each ocher, bus lines are doing the war-cime job — ^to 
the utmost limits of tires, equipment and replace- 
ments available. But the enormous volume of war* 
time travel is ta icing transportation facilities to capac- 
ity, and calls for the continued cheerful acceptance 
of minor inconveniences on che part of millions of 
bus riders. With this public eo-opctation. ail essen- 
tial civilian and milic3r>- needs will be served. 

The might of America is measureil hy manpou-er, 
anil manpower moves into m tion where buses roll! 



JO MOVE MORf MANPOWCK 
ANtt CQNStRVt KUSBtR- 



MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMiRKA 

NATIONAL ASSOCIAT(0>f OP MOTOR BUS O PE R ATORS. WASH I NGTON, D- C 



• Bus lines have discontinued aon 
military charter trips, sighcseeing 
tours, many "extra" sections and all 
services not strictly essencial. 

• Bus lines are co-ordinating sched- 
ules, eliminating duplication of .■>erv- 
ice, pooling facilities and equipment. 

• Bus lines, em piayinj,; diligent main- 
tenance and lowerspeeds.areachieviiig 
ciear-miraclcs in the conservation of 
rubber and other vital materials. 

You Can Hefp By.' 

• Traveling only when it is necessa; 

• Leaving before friday and returning 
after Monday if you caa possibly 
arrange it. 

• Taking as littJe baggage as possible. 

• Cotisuking your bus agent in ad- 
vance, about best hours and schedules 
for traveling. 



41 
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* BUY WAR BONDS! * 
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tax increases are out of the question, 
how about doin^ a lens thoroui;h job 
on necessnry community and state ac- 
tivities? The objections to that choice 
have already been stated. Already, one 
large midwest city has been forced to 
cut its garbage collections in half, to 
give police and fire departments payless 
furloughs. The results have not been 
pleasant. The only real choice is careful 
paring of essential activities and elim- 
ination of (lispen.<iabte ones. This require.^ 
a program worked out between public 
officials and taxpayer committees. 

The job calls for cooperation. Public 
officials cannot do It alone. Civic 
organizations — taxpayer com m itteea , 
chambers of commerce, better govern- 
ment associations — cannot go to civil 
authorities with vague generalities and 



(Continued from patje iSl 
along more or less formal and pre- 
ordained lines. They arc good lines. They 
produce strong and tough bodies. The 
lines are familiar to any who have seen 
the rotogravure sections, or have bought 
time in a gym. 

They are likeJy to have this feature 
in common: They are conducted by pro- 



fessional coaches. Professional coaches 
have been associated with professional 
sports — football, basketball, baseball, 
foot racing. The idea of the coach is to 
produce a team that can flail the tonsils 
out of any team in another regiment or 
army, li he goes in for boxing he plays 



exhortations "to do something," 

There is no one single way to make 
cuts, to tighten up and to Increase effi- 
ciency. To do a complete job, there must 
be detailed study of each activity of local 
goi-emment. 

Cutting must be done judiciously and 
specifically. It will prove futile merely 
to pass a resolution that expenses must 
be cut 15 per cent. 

Business groups and other citizen or- 
ganizations have an opportunity for im- 
mediate and valuable s<?rvici; in protect- 
ing and strengthening services essential 
to their communities in wartime and In 
putting them on a basis now which vvill 
make po.st-war adjustment easier. 

The important thing is to make a 
start, to get people thinking about their 
local problems. 



up his champions. If the coach is an 
addict of jlu jitsu or its modernized ver- 
sion of "judo" or has gone line and hook 
for commando methods he teaches his 
young men how to bite, gouge eyes, 
break necks, knee an enemy, stick him 
with a knife, rope and tie him, strangle 
him with a neckerchief, and engage in 
the other pleasing varieties of mayhenr 



which have been so well advertised by 
the Commandos. 

All of these things are all right. 

But the Navy's theory is that training 
in them Is something of a wajite of time 
so far as the enlisted man is concerned. 
He might be in one war after another 



until he has finished a 30-year-hilch and 
never get clo.se enough to a Jap to bile 
him. If he does get close enough, his 
natural intelligence will tell him to knife 
or bayonet or club. In actual, profes- 
sional war his killing will be done with 
the big guns on shipboard or. if on shore, 
with Tommy gun, rifle, or hand grenade. 

He is therefore instructed in the use 
of these weapons. Proficiency with the 
truly American rifle is encouraged. The 
cen.sor might reasonably object to a 
revelation of the scores made by the 
young men and none will be used. Be- 
cause a sailor is on occasion called on 
to march he is trained In foot-slogging 
In his awkward squad chrysalis he runs 
a few yards and walks a few yards and 
rests; he runs 220 yards and walks 220 
yards and re.sts; he runs a mile and 
walks B mile and rests. Presently he is 
<tuing 20 miles a day and liking it. 

This is only the background of his 
training. Along with it goes svvimming. 
Perhaps not half the men in the average 
Navy the world over can swim far 
enough to get on board a life raft if a 
ship goes down. The men in the Ameri- 
can Navy will all bo able to ."swim. They 
have been trained by men who know 
their businc-ss. They have pa.ssed 
through that stage in which the water 
makes them gasp and fight it. They ac- 
cept it with almost the equanimity of a 
seal. 

Physical training, new style 

THE intensivf phy.'iicul training for 
which the preceding is only the back- 
drop is being conducted by Lieut. -Com. 
Gene Tunney. 

The Navy looked at the Tunney theory 
and found It good. 

The Tunney idea is to make the Navy's 
i-nlisted man strong and agile. The old 
arm-waving has been abandoned. The 
men twist and bend and run. Light 
weights are used in.stead of heavy dumb- 
taells, Tunney worked out the system for 
liimself during his progress toward a 
world heavyweight championship. The 
men are given an all-round development 
instead of muscular lumps. 

Along with that Tunney tells his men 
lo keep themselves fit morally and men- 
ially. Keep away from lewd women. 
Don't drink. He does not smoke and he 
urges the boya to let tobacco alone. D 
not overeat. Keep clean. Be at all time 
self-respecting. The latest figures o 
Navy health had not been i.ssued as thi 
was written, but when they appear they 
will be revealing. The youngsters, b 
and large, are following his advice. 

He has a corps of 3.000 specialists to 
carry the message. Presently he will 
have 5.0O0 specialists. They deserve at- 
tention. 

The theory had been — maybe Tunney 
held It himself; I don't know — that the 
athletic specialists should be taken so 
far as possible from the ranks of college 
men. 

Many of the college men were good. 
But — after all — 'they were college men. 
When the day's work was done they did 
not mix with the kids or if they did, they 
talked a language many of them did not 
know. Many a college man wanted to be 
a good fellow, and he was, but in many 
instances, he was not the kind of a good 



World's Toughest Fighting Man 




Ambilious men are given a chance to learn any one of 49 trades, each 
of which will be valuable when he leaves the Navy for life ashore 
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To get your war product there 
IP in fighting condition — 





FIGHTING WINGS are KIMPAK ■ prolectcd from jolts and jars at all points 
of contact with cop and bottom of shipping: concstticf. Cut-away view of sKip- 
pinjt concai'ncr shows how scrips of corrugated paper are wrapped around 
outer »ide of ptocirctive pads of KIMPAK to an<:hor wintis sccurt^ly during 
shipment. Here's another cough shippjnK proceclion probk-m solved! 




MICROPHONES arc wrapped com- 
plecely in sheecs of KIMPAK befoce 
beicift packaRed for shipmtni. The 
rem»rkable "shock - absorber" »ccion 
of KIMPAK chus puirds these deli- 
Ciice loscrumcocs agsinsr brenkage* 
chJppcDS arid chafing ^at rouRh han- 
dling might came . . . helps another 
highly essettiiftl war prc^ducc to Bci 
there safe and sound. 



PARACHUTE PACKAGES foe 

vital vjtr macerijil!^ are cushioned from 
cerrific landinB shocks wich KIMPAK. 
Picture shows howsoff . fcacherweij^hc 
layers of KIMPAK surround package 
carried in interior of parachute pack- 
age. Here's proof that KIMPAK has 
resiliency and shock-absorbing ability 
to meet st-verL- package protection 
demand 1 



■ Whether your war product is as big as a bomber 
or as small as a bearing, one thing is certain: it's 
vitally important that it gets where it is needed in 
die same fighting condition it left your factory. 

That's why you need Kimpak*— the remarkable 
material that cushions jolts and jars so powerfully 
well. You can depend on KIMpak to protect your 
war product against damage en route to assembly 
points ... to final destinations. 

KIMPAK Protects 
Light and Heavy War Products 

Soft, yet resdient, KIMPAK guards light and heavy 
ec]uipment against breakage, chipping, chafing. Free 
from grit, kimpak protects highly polished surfaces 
against scratdies, press markings, "burning." And 
KIMPAK comes moisture-resistant to prorect war goods 
against moisture during overseas shipment. 

Feather-light in weight, kimpak adds little poundage 
to shipping container... saves on freight and handling 
expense. And because it s as easy to use as a piece of 
string, KIMPAK saves valuable time in the shipping 
room. 

Solve Your Packing Protection Problem 
with KIMPAK 

If you demand dependable packing protection for 
products of metal, plastics, wood or gjass... whether 
thej^'re large or smalJ, angular or smooth, there's a 
size and thickness of kimpak to fit your needs. 
Economically, too. . . . Get full story of kimpak, the 
immediately available protective material. Phone, 
wire or mail in attached coupon for quick action! 




•KIMFAK {tradi-markl mtant Kimiir/y-C/ari Vai/JifiR 
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fellow they knew. He tacked the kind of 
hill ' ' " kid« liked. The college 
n have been kept. Many 

of I- .. :■■ 

But Tunney has called on the old 
timers In the aports. The kida can talk 
to them. When the smoking lamp is 
t's an old man o' war routine 
the time when there were 
ind pipes wrr' • • 

lamp In the : 
III..' 'ikint 1,11;. ji ..1 

i and smoking 
iH'. Ui gather around 



lip' • 
dh- 
fev. ■ ; 
at the 

at a ii iii..' 
theoretically ex' 
ceases) the boy 



the oldttmer and listen to stories of an- 

c\< ■ ■ ■ ' • 'races and wrestling 

m. incs. They sparkle 

wild itii.tii.>i "i by listening 

the Irick.s of th' '. rude. Without 

any preaching tin- uiuinaers give high 



marks to virtue and at>stinence and 

rl< If ' ' T' ' •• hiivc ciiullflower cars 

i> . and lumps on their 

r.i. ' !• t- P' r»,:tps not 

all o: -fd the 

excel!' . • ; ; : i . : .■ : liel. But 

they know all about them : 

Freddie Bin»:us would have been champ 
■ • ' ■ > . . ildn't let ihf old ale alone. 

fought Willie Kerb he 
: aH I ever seen him Pu* 
there was something gone tnsid*' 

The kid' ri. 

Boot h^ 'lut of the boot clas-s. 

Ho IS on iH.^i -Ship as an apprentice 
seaman. Pay $S0 a month, plii.s allow- 
iinces of •■ • ->rls. If he wishes to 

make an ' for his dependents 

he may diri;i.i iti*il $22 a month be set 



■ 



"Old Gabriel" Is Drafted 




"Old Gabriel" — the veteran shop 
whistle — has been drafted for war 
duty. 

"Gabe," whose piercing voice has 
called Roanoke Shops workers to their 
daily tasks, announced the lunch hour 
and quilling time for Ihe past 59 
years, has been assigned exclusively 
to air raid warning service. When 
Roanoke's first trial blackout was 
staged, the siren gave such a good 
account of himself that civilian de- 
fense authorities immediately had 
two replicas made at the shops for use 



at Shaffers Cros.sing and at the round- 
house of the Virginian Railway. And 
.St), for the durati on of the war, "Old 
Gabriel's" mighty cry — and that of 
his two youngslens — will 1h? heard 
only during a lest air raid alarm or 
blackout, or when real danger comes. 
A new Ihrt't'-loned whi.stle Jias been 
made at Roanoke Shojys for sounding 
the regular time signals. 

"Old Gabriel" richly deserves his 
appointment as war guardian of 
Roanoke and as the model of what an 
air raid .siren should be. Installed at 
the shops back in 1883. he is as much 
a pari of the "Magic City" as Mill 
Mountain, itself. Punctually, six times 
a day, his mighty voice has reverber- 
ated around the bowl of mountains 
where Roanoke stands, reaching on 
clear, cold days the ears of people 
ten miles away. In fact, so efficient 
and faithful has been "Old Gabriel" 
that his fame has spread far beyond 
the confines of Roanoke and the Nor- 
folk and Western. Out in Salt Lake 
City, a replica of the X, & W. whistle, 
dubbed "Did Gabriel's Colt." now 
presides over the shops of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad. 
Readers will probably recall that the 
May, 1938, issue of the Magazine told 
how D. G. Cunningham, a former 
N. & W. man and now master me- 
chanic for the D. & R.G.W., had se- 
cured a blue print of "Old Gabriel" 
and had fashioned the "Coll " to look 
and sound as much as possible like 
his sire. 

(Fram "Norfolk ami Wextrrn Mttt/a- 
zinc") 



aside from his pay. To this the Govern- 
ment wll add $22 a month for a wife, 
and $12 a month for the flr.it child an 
$10 a month for each subsequent chll 
If other memljers of the family a 
pro^ • 1 ■ h- I ■'• I •• " .' Govemmen 
wll! . for one piir 

ent, J- . ; ; ; , ' a monl" 

for each olher fu i up t«) 

total of $S0. In t vpren 
tlce seamnn aut' i-s 
s' iiinan of the si , , .it >r>4 

nth. also plus keep and nllownnce 
H he is :• • ■ ■ ' ' • ' ■ 1 

may bei 

H month ■•■.ilti liK a iiiiiKiiuii i.MtM^j 
if he has the quality, he may 
Annapoli.s and emerge with a cnmni 
.sion. For the momenl he is <.i>n( enie 
with poslure and clothes. 

They wotch their posture 

WHEN a sciiniiin i.h lold In slinight 
up, suck in hi.s belly, square his shoul 
ders and pull in his behind the Nav 
means It. J'osture is one of the Impo 
lant things. This is not n^erely f 
physiological reasons, h (though any o 
interested may lenrn lh«t his insld 
function bettor if he stiinds like a sailor 
Another rea.son Is thut the Navy wan 
its men to look like men. Posture drl 
is unending. 

"Suck In — square — straighten -pi 
In." 

Presently he is an upright man. Th 
will be demon."<tral.ed by the first se 
man you meet on the street. He Is help 
in the matter of posture by the (!Ut 
the Navy's clothes, They ftl. Men a 
lold not to <'arry bulky objects in the 
pockets, to keep their hands out of the 
pockets, to keep away from cIvIM 
tailors and have their uniforms do 
over, if need be. by Navy tailors w 
know how. 

The uniform first cost Is $133 to I 
(Jovernment. Which is a good deal le 
than the recruit could buy the san 
things for In civil life. Everything Is 
the first quality. For ordinary wear th 
recruit gels an overcoat, three jumpers 
the black neckerchief he always wear> 
bathing trunks, socks, two pairs li! 
shoes, two pairs of blue trousers, two 
pairs of white trousers. Iwo wool 
blankets, and various items of unde 
wear, caps, handkerchiefs and towe 

The man In the army needs new sho 
after three months marching under 
pack. The sailor does n«)l for his feet d<j 
not spread so much. Every day he gets 
military drill, for he nuist be as good a 
soldier as the soldier is. 

When he Is not doing an>'thlng else 

Read this: 

Too much play might make Jack a 
dull boy, but he is never bothered in 
that way. The hours and duties var'. 
somewhat between ships, but general 1'. 
reveille is sounded at 5:30 in the morn 
ing. The Navy way of slating it is at 
0530. Half an hour earlier the Mast 
at Arms, the boatswain's mate, low 
deck petty officers, hammock stowe 
and washroom keepers have been calk- 
This give.i them time to wash and dre 
before the crew is piped out. The men 
get coffee and stow their bedding. In 
most ships nowadays they sleep in bunks 
or would sleep in bunks except thai 
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TO KEEP THE BATTLE MACHIN 

Harvester Men Form Maintenance Battalion to 



FIGHTING MACHINES, like soldiecs, suf- 
fer battle caStialcies. Tanks, trucks, 
tractors and guns immobilized in combat 
are useless until repaired. 

The men who repair the wounded 
machines in swiftly-moving armored war- 
fare may lip the scale to victory. Mainte- 
nance in the wake of battle calls for 
soldiers who can grind a valve or handle 
a tough welding job — men with whom 
mechanics is second nature. 

Army Ordnance, in its quest for men 
to operate its mobile front-line machine 
shops, came to International Harvester 
and suggested the formation of a battal- 
ion of mechanical specialists from among 
Harvester's employes and dealers. Har- 



ES SLUGGING 

Serve the Bottle Line 



vester tackled the recruiting job and as- 
sumed the expense. "Within two weeks 
the enlistment quota was passed. Now 
this new maintenance battalion is par: 
of another armored division. 

From Harvester factories and service 
stations, and dealers' shops all over the 
United States, came mechanics skilled in 
[he building and servicing of machines. 
They volunteered eagerly to go to the 
front lines to keep the combat equipment 
on the held of action. 

They will serve with the first such bat- 
talion farmed from the manpower of a 
single company. Harvester takes the 
greatest pride in the speed and enthu- 
siasm with which these hundreds of men 



volunteered; and in the aptitude of 
men now in field training, reported to 
us by the regular Army officers in com- 
mand. They are worthy comrades of the 
5000 Harvester men who preceded them 
into military service. 

American mechanics are the world's 
best. They come from the factories, shops 
and service stations of America— free men 
—builders of a free land. The Army needs 
100,000 more of these men, to be enlisted 
in many similar maintenance units. Their 
skills are among our greatest assets in 
keeping the battle machines slugging for 
Victory. 

International Harvester Company 
ISO North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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IHEY START IIKEA 




Thanks to Cities Service Research 



Pound for pound. Uncle Sam's new tor- 
pedo (PT) boats are the deadliest things 
afloat. They can streak along at 85 m.p.h. 
and turn on a dime. Pulveri«c a submarine 
with depth charges. Make clay pigeons 
out of dive bombers. Kick up a smoke 
screen, and tear into the "big boys" — 
as David tore into Goliath. Or in the 
dead of night, ulidc silently into enemy 
waters and let fiy with four torpedoes. 
Ask the Japs at Subir Bay I 

It took plenty of figuring to put these 
babies together. And one of the toughest 
problems was: How to ^et theae 4000 
horsepower bantttma atarted pronto 
. . . without the usual long prelim- 
inary warm-up and the loss of many 
gallons of precioas fuel. 

Cities Service went to work on the pro- 
blem. And finally, out of ceaseless re- 
•earch, came the Immersion Heater — a 
compact instrument that keeps oil at 



uniform tempera- 
ture. Today, equip- 
ped with these 
Heaters, the P T 
boats can take <iff 
almost instantly. 
And they are tak- 
ing off — carrying 
the fight to the 
enemy on all the 
farflung waterways 
of the world! 




Chalk up another 
smash bit for Cities 
Service! The same 
research that devel- 
oped Cisco Solvent 
and Trojan Lubri- 
cant has scored again 
Uncle Samt 



OIL IS AMMUNITION — U S t IT W I Sf LY I 




CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 



Mjtir t itit f Strt - 
ill' Jcjlert hart 
iigmti thf O.D.T. 
pledge liHii art- 
t/Uitti/ieJ to rfUilcr 
proleclii t muiuti - 
HuHct scrrite 10 
Americii't litul 

iTJHipOTt fitreti. 

this lime for 



In war, as in peace, the ideal of Cities 
Service remains the same. Service to 
the Nation. 



NIW YORK — CHICAGO — SHR EVE PORT 



spare crews must be carried in anticipu- 
tion of losses in buttle. Those for whom 
there is no bunk apace may sleep in 
hammocks or roll up their blanket.'? 
where they can. 

After bedding has been slowed ull 
handf! turn to and scrub the decks. The 
word "scrub" is used advisedly. Sund 
and soap and plenty of water and 
brushes and a squecKee are used. The 
Navy calls it a squllpee. At 7 o'clock 
they knock off to clean up for breakfast 
Mt'S-s >rear sounds n quarter of an hour 
later The men assigned to the duty go 
to the galleys and get the food for their 
mess. Breakfast is at 0730- At 0800 the 
band starts playing and the w<irk of 
cleaninj^ up the decks for the 0S45 in- 
spection starl.s. If a man is sick he an- 
swers sick call at 0830. 

So it goes. The different parades are 
inspected. The men chanKC '"to clean 
uniforms. Thi-y do ten minutes setting- 
up exercises followed by a brisk ten- 
minute run around the decks while the 
band plays. An hour's drill fits in, an 
hour's instruction follows, the mess call 
sounds, the band plays again and the 
men drill aKai". and at four o'clcx:k 
there is an hour and a half free time for 
every one except the men on watch, The 
boxing and wrestling teams go at it. 
radios are turned on, and these so in- 
clined go to the library to study or read. 
Supper at 7 :30. movies at 9 ;20, all hands 
turned in at ten o'clock. Often the rou- 
tine is varied and there are more movies 
and more boxing and more music. In 
port they are given liberty one day in 
two. 

Many trades are used 

IT IS not a hard Ufe. although it may 
seem hard to city softies. The ambitious 
men are given a chance to learn any one 
of 49 trades. Each trade will be valuable 
if the student leaves the Navy for life 
on shore. Navy trade schools are 
grouped as electricity and ordnance, 
communication and clerical, machinist 
and metal worker, aviation machinist 
and metalsmith, aviation ordnance man 
and radioman. The man who make.s 
good becomes a petty officer right away. 
Secretary of the Navy Knox has called 
these men a magnificent corps of spe- 
cialists. A man who has had a ground- 
ing in civil life in any one of the 49 
trades may be made a petty officer as 
soon as his proficiency is establi-shed. 
with the corresponding rises in pay and 
allowance. 

And if he is very good — very good 
indeed, take it from the men themselves 
— he may get to serve on a destroyer, 
which is about the liveliest life possible. 
The only livelier life is on a PT boat, the 
PT's being infuriated tin cans that slam 
through seas at tremendous speed. 
Bulkcley took General MacArlhur away 
from Bataan In a PT. Or, if he is of the 
placid, calm, courageous type, he may 
get a job on a submarine. If he is any 
one of the three he would not change his 
assignment for a seat on the Supreme 
Court plus a bevy of houris. Among 
other advantages they observe that : 

The Military police never say anything 
lo MS. They just look Ihe other way. They 
know whit WE aie 
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^^ard " * FOR RUSHING 
VITAL WAR PRODUCTS TO OUR FIGHTING MEN 




DOMi SMCKLES 



The joint Army-Navy *'E" Award flag now wnvcs over itie Chrysler 
Airlenip pliiiit. This r<ivel»'«l hanm-r is a tribute to the men and women 
of AirKMiip for their round-thp-clock war effort \ 

The citation reads'. "For high aehievi?metil in the produetion of war 
equipment . . .". It was earned by meeting stiff produrliun M-heduleri. 
\ ital war pri>duets and parts of a wiile variety have been rus^hed frtini 
•iirlenip priiduelion liiieti to nici't the i-vtr-iricrea^iiig ik-mamls of our 
Jightiug men. 

From delieatc meehantsms nml units for bombers and anli-airerafi ^n.s 
to field kitehens for men on the march, nil Airtemp war proilnots ar<; 
|>la}'iii|f a vital roie! They all eall for hif^h'preeis^iojt manufaeture^ j^lurdy 
construction, unfailing performance and quality. 

Chrysler Airtemp proudly. aekiiow ledges the Army-Navy "E" Award. It 
i!!« a filling rcmindf^r to every member of the organization to keep ever- 
laMingly at produetion on the hnine front to haek np the tnen on the 
Jiglitiitg front t 
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CHRYSLER 

AIRTEMP DIVISION Of CHRTSIER 




AIRTEMP 

CORPDRATlOt^ ■ DAYTON, OHIO 





WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATrONi Army Janki * Tank Engm^s • Anrl-Aireran 
Connonit • BomboT Fui?jQg« Sscltoni * Aircroft Engin«t « Airtraft Wings * ShaJli end Projocliifef 
Commartd RMonnai«mance C'Cirt • Field Radio Cart • Troop and Carga Motor Truckf • Weapon 
CofTief't * AmbulanGCt ■ Army Carry-AHt * Durglumin Forging* * Air-Roitt Siren t • Fire Fighting 
Equipment' * Marine Troctort • Gyro-campaii^i « Powdered Melol Parti * Canlonmenl Furnacfr» 
Field KrrrhDns ■ Xenf Heatvti • RcfrigeTalton Compreitorc • Marine and Indutlrial Engine* 
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'UTTMCUL FROM HERE!' 

A»T£MP'S FACrOKir SLOGAN 



DEFENSE HOME HE«TINS 



lEMPmiURC CDNIIiOL FDI 
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The Yardstick Becomes a Scepter 



fCo-nlinnfil (ir>t,i paur ^2/ 
other innacent-appenring: objects left 
lying about in abandoneii war-zone 
houses. Wht^n the unwiiry attempt to 
pick them up, they explode. The Smith- 
Bone biU. arcordinfj to expert analysjis. 
has similar proportie.s. 

*'Phiiodelphia lawyer" bill 

THINGS .uf 111 that bill, according to 
capable timgno.'ifs, that a Philndelphia 
lawyer wouldn't know what to do with; 
the trouble is, these diagno.stician.s con- 
tend, that a number of Washington 
lawyers — Wa.shlngton by adoption — do 
know just what to do with them if this 
bill becomes law. They are working, in 
a number of instances, for federal offi- 
cials who vs'ould do them. 

Named for Senator Bone, and Rep- 
resentative Smith, bfith of Washington 
State, this bill is apparently a series of 
amendments to the so-called Bonneville 
Act, which covered the Bonneville dam 
alone and would bring in Grand Coulee 
public power developments. It provides 
an admmistrator for these and sub- 



sidiary public power projects on the 
Columbia River. It gives this adminis- 
trator extraordinary powers, however 

Summarized, it purport.^ to broaden 
the original Bonneville Act In include 
such things as flood control, irrigation, 
and to combine the operations of the 
various public power developments in 
that section. Among its aims arc "pro- 
moting the widest possible and most 
efficient use of electric energy." 

That stipulation, read in the light of 
public power advocates' claims that 
public ownership of di.stribution sys- 
tems is necessary to achieve the fullest 
use of federally generated power, re- 
veals that, in the hands of the right 
official, that law could be stretched sur- 
prisingly. This is merely a sample, how- 
ever. 

Every fresh reading reveals some- 
thing in this proposed law that nobody 
openly suspected was in it. 

For reason.s that have nothing to do 
with public power, therefore, several 
West Coast communities, and various 
eastern states, have interested them- 
selves in this legislation. Moreover, he- 



fore the bill becomes law, it is likely to 
attract even wider attention. 

It seems unlikely that any right- 
minded official wants to walk into your 
store or plant and take it over on the 
ground that the public interest will be 
better served If he runs It than If you 
df). 

It seems unlikely, too, that having 
taken your plant, he would seize your 
records, leaving you — if you .sought pay- 
ment for your property — ^with nothing 
to show what that properly might have 
been worth. 

And yet, according to widespread in- 
terpretation, an official who wanted to 
could do just that if the principles writ- 
ten into the Smith-Bone bill become law. 

Because of such "booby-traps," say 
various authorities, this proposed mea- 
sure is not merely a public power bill. It 
is a document that clever lawyers be- 
hind federal office walls could drive one 
of Mr. Ickes' farm machines through 
.sldevva.vs. either as a law, or as a prec- 
edent. 

Many behind-the-scenes elements 
around Washington are very zealous of 
the public interest in the legal construc- 
tion of that phrase. In the past it has 
been invoked on various grounds, usual- 
ly in staid, cut-and-dried legal procedure 
to acquire a right-of-way, or a piece 
of land needed for an important public 
purpose, or some other such object. Now- 
adays, when federal authority goes out 
to the byways in every county — trying 
a county officer here for enforcing a 
municipal ordinance, overriding a state 
agency there for some other reason — 
that term "the public interest" is a very 
live proposition. 

Certain officials have argued that It 
gave the Government the right to tell a 
business man not only what he must 
do in his plant, but what he can or 
cannot do with the timber tract on his 
place in the country. In short, to say 
that a given activity is "affected with 
the public interest." as the term reads. 
IS about the same as saying "infected" 
with it. in view of the unpleasant con- 
sequences that may follow. 

War savings for public power 

THE public is realizing more and more 
that, when federal authority steps in, 
local authority steps out. and the Smith- 
Bone bill la full of federal authority. 
Ostensibly this authority w-ould extend 
only to public power, but consider some 
interpretations of its innocent language: 

11 creates a federal power czar, who 
I ould buy in at his own price virtually, 
private power companies, incidentally 
using national funds, including war 
savings, for the purpose. He could sell 
mdiscriminalely the same or other 
properties, and, furthermore, he could 
exercise his own independent judg- 
ment as to whether the power services 
taken over should be permitted to go 
on serving their old communities or not. 

According to the bill, the acquired 
properties to be sold only to public 
bodies — ^in .short, no private enterprise 
could buy in, even if the community 
wanted it that way. This language has 
been construed as paving the way for 
public-power officials to force public 
ownership on politically independent 
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Photograph of a Bottleneck 

Girl riveters at the Cessna Aircraft Company plant used to 
Wear sweater and slack outfits of the sort that is so becoming 
to the young woman on the right. The company banned them. 
The management said they slowed down production. The alert 
young man in the center shows why. The young woman on the 
left wears the standard coverall uniform that is now prescribed 
for all Cessna's woman workers. Now the men don't jump. But 
production does. Thus do small things affect production 
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IVhat Mrs. Wciknska learned 



^BOUT 



Winning 



The Wr 




FAITHFUL MarYSIA Wai.ENSKA, American, isn't 
forgetting I^-arl Harbor. . . or . . .Warsaw. 
So she put aside her personal fears. Fears for her 
daily bread . . . when she learned they were going to 
take away the laundry bleach so vital to this plant in 
>vhich she works. 

Marj'sia may not know it's the chlorine, used in 
making laundry bleach, our arsenals need. But after 
50 years over here . . . she does know our American 
^ingenuity . . . our will to win. 

So Marysia Walenska, American, kept her faith. 
And her boss upstairs did come through. 

He investigated — then installed— two strange- 
looking machines. Machines that turn plain water 
and familiar salt into a perfect laundry bleach! One 



of these— Intcrnntif>nnrs exclusive Lixator— is an old 
hand at industrial magic , . . transformmg inexpen- 
sive rock salt into crystal clear, f ully saturated brine! 

To leaders in glass-making, tanning and dyeing... 
in the meat-packing and canning industries . . . the 
byword for salt rs International. And salt or salt 
processes by International serve in scores of other 
industries ... in stock feeding and agriculture . . . for 
clearing highways— and air field runways— of treach- 
erous snow and ice! 

Would you like to learn more about salt? Send 
for the facts in a booklet, "Salt by International." 
International Salt Co., Inc., Scranton. Pa. Rock salt, 
evaporated salt, lixate brine, salt tablets. Sterling 
table salt— for industry, agriculture, home. 
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EFFICIENT POWER TRANSMISSION IS A 

VITAL PRODUCTION TOOL 



GivB Your Orivei th« Benefit of 
Morie De»!gn and Engtnttring 

Efficient power transmission is as 
viia] a production tool as any ma- 
chine. Don't let poor drives waste 
machine time. Morse "Engineered to 
the job" Silent and Roller Chain 
Drives transmit power at practically 
lOO'^f efficiency. With the Morse prin- 
ciple of "Teeth not Tension," there 
is no slippage, no power waste. Re- 
gardless of speeds, shocks, overloads 
and continuous runs, Morse Chain 
Drives will keep your machines 
rolling at top-rated capacity. Call 
your local Morse Drive Engineer — he 
stands ready lo serve your war needs. 
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VICTORY-and YOU! 



A.MNiii'.Ncisi; a sfi los nf six signifl- 
canl radio programs, presented by 
206 stations of the Mutual Brnad- 
castinK System In cooperation with 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A thought-provoking description 
of tomorrow'.^ better world — the 
woriti we are fighting for — as re- 
lated to Eric A. Johnston, National 
Chamber President, by top spokes- 
men of i^ix major Industries. 

Beginning Thursday. October K, 
{•:15-9;30 p.m.. Eastern War Time, 
the series will feature Mr. John- 
ston In discussions on post-war 
prospects for American business 
with the following Industry authori- 
ties: 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 

Chairman of the Board, tjcneral 
Motors Corporation 



Dan W. KimlMll, 

PBpsident, The A.ssocialed Gen- 
eial Contractors of America, 
Inc, 

Donald W. Deuglot, 

Prejiident. Douslas Aircraft Co., 
Inc.. and President. The Air- 
rraft War Production Council 

Rsy F. Htndrlekion, 

Administrator, Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, De- 
partment of ARriculture 

R. V. Fl*l<h*r, 

Vice President and General 
Counsel. Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads 



Cborlat E. WItion, 

President, Genera] 
Company 



Electric 



ON YOUR LOCAL MUTUAL STATION: 

Evtry Thursdoy avanina, 9:13-9:30 e'clerk, Eailarn War Timt, biglnnlng Octobar I 
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communities whether they wanted it or 
not. 

In fact, one company in the power 
(5eld menaced by the bill derives 60 per 
cent of its revenues from areas where 
public ownership has been defeated. Its 
president .started In the utility business 
lit 17. He drove a team, then worked a.s 
i.iborer, then with a wiring crew, and 
-II on up the ladder. 

( Parenthetically, under government 
iiianagemeiit, he couldn't have done 
that. He probably would have had to 
;icc|uire an engineering degree from a 
school approved by the dominant clique 
maiiagirig the property under the gov- 
ernment aegis, then perhap.-i have taken 
a civil service e.xamination and some 
other things. He might still be digging 
holes in that case. ) 

The company — valued today at $70,- 
000,000- represents the invested sav- 
ing.s of thousands in every walk of life. 
This i.<? not large compared to the fig- 
ures thrown around in Washington, but 
this is earned money at work. The en- i 
terprise pays its dues to the Govern- 
ment, too — more than a fifth of It-s ' 
revenue in taxes. 

Power czar — new style 

IN THIS respect, like its contemporaries I 
elsewhere, it is decidedly handicapped 
when competing with public power en- I 
terprises which can be built without re- 
L'ard lo initial outlay. The money in that | 
. risi' come.s from .some public treasury. 
Tho public enterprise doesn't have to 
charge a rate that will reimburse this 
outlay because nobody these days seri- 
ously worries about that a.spect of pub- 
lic enterprise. It can hire as many peo- 
ple as it wants. 

With these advantages, and those the 
bill add.s, the power czar could build up 
a little empire where no private power 
enterprise could flourish and no private 
enterprise of any kind — plant, factory 
or whatever — could get power except 
•111 the Government's tcrm.s. 

It is far-fetched, of course, but sup- 
pose a public official got m,<id at a whole 
section of his domain — maybe for vot- 
ing the wrong way. He could certainly 
strike back by shutting off the power 
in a city, if he chose, and there would 
be no recourse. If a private company did 
that, the state, the city or the federal, 
Government could step right in. 

With such possibilities in the offing, 
leading enthusiasts for municipal own- 
ership in the power field do not approve] 
the Smith-Bone bill very heartily. They 
can see too welt the possibility that bu- 
reaucrals. responsible to no local au- 
thority, might easily be found some day, 
under the same type of law, in other 
branches of activity, and they don't 
like the idea. 

Washington domination is getting 
daily workout in public under war 
stresses. There is scarcely a firm execu- 
tive, or small shop owner, who isn't 
aware of Washington's heavy hand day 
and night. They readily submit only in 
the belief that it is in a good cause — 
Victory. 

Plants frequently are taken over by 
a federal government agency, whose 
representative can fire the manager if 
lie chooses. It has happened Today 
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more and more of the nation's private 
enterprise is leaning heavily on federal 
funds, althoug^h against its will in many 

cases. 

Those who hope that this is only for 
the dtiration of the war fee! much 
alarm when they contemplate the possi- 
bility of surh broad powers as the Smith- 
Bone bill proposes being superimposed 
on the already imprecedented authority 
the central Government exercises now- 
adays as a matter-of-course. 

Retrenchment may help 

THERE i!3 one fairly promising pros- 
pect, in a way. At the rate of federal 
expenditure, assuming any real re- 
trenchment were to be undertaken when 
the war ends, money for such further 
experiment.^ in socialized activity will 
be scarce. 

Already priorities are entering the 
public power picture to a degree. Even 
so, many .such projects are going ahead, 
and as the current proposed bill indi- 
cates, the question of money is no ob- 
ject, at least to the sponsors. 

In fact, were it not for the suspicions 
aroused by some of the revelations con- 
cerning this particular piece of legisla- 
tion, it is doubtful if it would have at- 
tracted much attention just as a power 
policy matter. 

It is simply a sign of the times that 
so many people, not moved one way or 
another by a matter of public power, 
are deeply stirred at the prospect of 
further federal encroachment on the lit- 
tle boundary left which a business man 
can look at and say to himself : 

At least here I am still my own boss — 
if I have the stuff I can make my own 
way. and if I haven't, I will just see what 
I can do. 
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Specific products which American 
business and industry will make avail- 
able to the consumer at the end of tht- 
war, are to be described in a aeries of 
six weekly broadcasts entitled "Victory 
— and You" to be presented by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
with the cooperation of 206 stations of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System be- 
ginning Octobe:^. 

These descriptions of tomorrow's bet- 
ter world will feature Eric A. John.ston. 
National Chamber president, in discus- 
sions with: 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.. chairman of the 
board. General Motors Corporation. 

Dan W, Kimball, president. The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Donald W. Douglas, president, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., and president, The 
Aircraft War Production Council. 
Roy F. Hendrickaon, admini-strator. 
Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture. 
R. V. Fletcher, vice president and 
general counsel, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 
Charles E. Wilson, president, General 
Electric Company. 
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UT of the 

night, death and destruction plunge 
toward earth. 

This was the night foreseen long be- 
fore . . . the night filled with bombers 
sweeping back and forth dropping 
their terrible cargoes.. .the night filled 
with fighter planes darting swiftly 
after the enemy,.. this was the night 
for which the people had prepared. 

Now they are safe in shelters, safe 
under steel and concrete d jmes. 

Your business, too, is constantly 
threatened with sudden, catastrophic 
raids. Without the slightest warning 
any customer- — even the largest and 
most trusted^ — may become insolvent, 
imposing a: serious loss on you and 
other creditors. 

Against such risk, yoli need the 
protection of 

AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 

An AMERICA?} CREDIT policy is the 
.strategic defense employed by 
tlunisaiids of ntamifncturers and 
irhoh'saffr^ to protect, uorkhig 
cajfitul unei profits against ttnfore- 
aevn credit louses, AMERICAS' 
CREDIT guarantees ptiynicnt of 
accounts receivahle . . . gimran tees 
rcinihttrsetnent f^tr losses cuiised 
by the irtsolvettcy of cnstoniers. 

Write Dept. N-9 for your FREE copy 
of our new brochure "The A-B-C of 
Oedit Insurance." 



at New York 



OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 



which included cost of living. Said a voice which filled the 
room : 

I I • I ^ • 1*1 "Here 1 am sitting in a hotel eating steak when the kids 

To KG a Little Give O Ltttle are home gnawing the putty out of the window panes." 



that situation develops, you may find the leader fighting 
to preserve the union while the rank and file of the com- 
mitlee are thinking in terms of dollars in the pay en- 
velope. The pull of money is strong. More than once an 
indignant union committee has first refused an employ- 
er's oifer, then agreed to submit it. declaring firmly that 
smbership would never accept, and then seen it 
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THE LEGAL profession is changing as a result of the 
new era in labor relations. A leader of the bar in a large 
city in New York state said to me one day: 

"If you had told me a half dozen years ago that I and 
my associates would shortly be devoting a large part of 
our time to negotiating union labor contracts for our cli- 
ents, I should have thought that you were out of your 
head. Yet, the firm which I head has had a part in 24 such 
negotiations within the past three months." 

An attorney who appeared in a panel case in which I 
was sitting, told me that he was one of seven lawyers as- 
sociated with his firm who gave their full time to labor 
cases. Another lawyer, now in government service but 
looking forward to a prosperous private practice, had this 
to say of the future: 

"Two things are going chiefly to engage the attention 
of the lawyers of the future, labor relations and taxation. 
Both will call for highly trained specialists." 

"I suppose," I said to a company lawyer, "that you are in 
on the money side of this branch of the law." 

"Don't you believe it," he answered. "I could name a 
dozen men in my home city who are making large incomes 
as counsel for labor unions. In some cases, they have re- 
tainers from a number of such organizations and special 
fees for handling special cases." 



★ ★ ★ 



UNIONS frequently ask much more than they hope to 
get. A mediator once asked a union official why and 
got this answer: 

'You never eat your soup as hot as you cook it, do you?" 



] 



BOTH SIDES in a wage controversy hesitate to commit 
themselves to definite figures. In one case, manage- 
ment had offered a two-cent increase. 

"What I A lousy two cents?" cried a union leader. "Why 
don't you offer us something substantial?" 
When the conciliator's turn came, he said: 
"I know the meaning of 'lousy'! It's two cents an hour. 
Now, why don't you define 'substantial'?" 
He wouldn't. 

Two cents an hour does sound small but management 
thinks of it as two cents multiplied by 40 hours a week, 
times 52 weeks a year, times 1.000 workers. It knows, too, 
that, with overtime, two cents become three. That can 
up.set a budget. 

★ ★ * 

I INION leaders frequently have a gift for picturesque 
expression. Both groups and the conciliator were 
ating at a long table in a small town after a discussion 



NEW UNIONS arc likely to expect, or at least to hope, 
that they can gel all their demands wrapjied in one 
package and delivfred all at once after an initial contract 
negotiation. 

Older union members know that negotiations are a con- 
tinuing process, sometimes one of trial and error. What 
looked good in 1941 hasn't worked very well. In one case, 
vacations were an important issue. For five or six years, 
the unions had ffiught for them unsuccessfully. 

Finally the president said to the conciliators: "Tell you 
what I'll do, I'll give every one who has worked a year on 
December 15 a week's bonus on the pay day before Christ- 
mas. If it'll make any one any happier, I'D label it 'in lieu 
of vacation'." 

The union committee promptly began to find fault. They 
wanted (or some did) time away from the plant and with 
pay. One man wanted to drive to his wife's folks and an- 
other wanted to go fishing. Finally, I said: 

"You have spent five years talking vacations and you'vel 
never gained an inch. Now you've got something. Maybe 
it isn't what you want, but isn't it wise to take it and wait 
for next year?" 

A representative of A. F. of L, International broke in; 
"The mediator is right. Take the offer, say 'Thank | 
You' and bear in mind that 1943 is another year." 




"I'm going to lei him go The other night he sold me 

two policies before I could wake him up" 
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The right to COME and GO 7vhen we please 



THIS is a fight-to-the-finish we arc in — a 
grim war for survival. The stakes are the 
highest in all the history of mankind. And one 
of them is the American's traditional right to 
come and go when he pleases. 

Our enemies say that they will erase this 
birthright of ours; that they'll tell us when we 
can come and go. But they'll find that ic*s 
easier said than done. 

No goose-stepping Nazi; no squint-eyed Jap 
is going to tell Americans that they can't run 
down to the seashore or vacation In the moun- 
tains or take the children to visit Aunt Mary 
back home. For we are going to win this war ! 

How? With the bravery and the brilliance 
of our men in uniform. With the toil and 
sweat of millions of loyal workers in forest, 
field, factory and mine. With our genius for 
invention, organization and production. With 
the willing sacrifices of every patriotic American. 

Yes, we will win this war^ — even if we have 
to lay aside for awhile our right to come and 
go when we please. 

That's why the officers and employees of 
the Southern Railway System have solemnly 
pledged their all to the winning of die war. 
Thai's why our entire transportation plant; all 
our resources of man-power and experience are 
enlisted for the duration in the service of the 
nation. That's why we put the transportation 
needs of Uncle Sam first — before any and every 
civilian need — that your right to come and go 
when you please may be preserved for you and 
for the generations of Americans yet to come. 



In the first seven months of this year we 
have carried almost 600,000 men in uniform, all 
moving under orders. They traveled in 24,915 
coaches and Pullmans; in 1,564 special trains 
and 5,563 extra cars attached to our regular 
passenger trains. And these figures do not in- 
clude the additional hundreds of thousands who 
have traveled over our lines on furlough or in 
small groups on transfer orders. 

That's why our trains are often late — troop 
trains and war freight have the right of way. 
That's why they are often crowded — so many 
boys want to visit home at the same time. That's 
why we have pressed old coaches into service — 
in our desperate effort to help everyone to come 
and go when they please. That's why we have 
had to lower temporarily the standards of serv- 
ice of which wc have been so proud. And that's 
the way we know you want it to be. 

Your willing sacrifices of some travel com- 
forts and conveniences are more than a personal 
contribution to the war effort. They are an in- 
spiration to those of us who railroad to plan for 
the day when victory comes ; to plan for a better 
Southern Railway System better to "Serve the 
South". For, with victory, we know that a new 
day will come to our Southland; a new day of 
prosperity and happiness and peace; a new day 
with freedom to come and go when you please. 

That is worth fighting for! 



Presideut. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 



THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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A Grand Canyon off Work 



fContinucd from paifc 
population ns the tonnage of ore in- 
creased. Evoleth. Virginia, Btilil. Chis- 
holni. HibhinpT, and a dozen otlicr com- 
niunitlfS grew up. 

Unlike most of the ores in the other 
Lake Superior districts, those of higiier 
quality in the Missabi lie loosely in flat 
bed.s. Nature w.-is equally kind in leavinfr 
the ore so close to the system uf cheap 
tran.sportation which floats it down to 
the region which possesses the coal, and 
in .spreading limestone on islands along 
the way, with which to flux the ore 
when it reached the smelters. 

In the Missabi the ore is scooped up 
witti .shovels vi'hSch lift 15 tDn.-i at a bite. 



Greatest of the pits, and the greatest 
of man'.s excavatlon-s nnj-where, is the 
Hull-Rii.st-Mahonlng mine near Hlbblng. 
Within the past year or ao the amount 
of material taiten out of it pas.sed that 
of the Panama Canal, The Hull-Rust 
portion is operated by Oliver, the Ma- 
honing portion by Pickands-Mather, and 
thf^re are adjacent pits which run into 
it, such a.s the Sellers (also Oliver) and 
the Su.sqviehanna (operated by Republic 
Steel! . 

Today this greatest of mines is three 
miles long, a mile wide at its widest 
and 375 feet deep at its deepest. The 
visitor looks suddenly out into a gulf, 
its sides and bottom the rrustv reds and 
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Stockholders Buy War Bonds Too 

A new plan for selling war bonds which could raise as much 
as $500,000,000 a year, provided it is generally accepted by 
other firms, has been succes.sfully initiated by the Beldeii 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 

When the income report to stockholders was mailed, each 
letter carried a blank for ordering War Savings Bonds or 
Stamps. There was no letter or effort to influence stockholders. 
If no bond was ordered, the stockholder automatically received 
his cash dividend. The offer closed in 21 days with 10.6 per cent 
of the dividend declaration subscribed for bonds. 

OfRcial.s point out that the Belden plan provides a conve- 
nient way for stockholders to make income allotment plans. 
Another convenient detail was setting the dividend at 37 'a 
cents a share which gave stockholders of every 50 share unit a 
return equal to the purchase price of a $25 bond. 

For ibJ idea and contribution, the company received a 
Trea.sury Department citation "for distinguished service ren- 
dered in behalf of the national war savings program." The 
company has also received the Treasury's Minute Man Flag 
becau.se the employees contributed 90 per cent cooperation in 
buying war bonds and stamps. 

★ ★★★♦★★**★ ★ ★ ★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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violets of iron, the distant slopes fading 
to lavender in the haze. He thinks of the 
canyons of the West, and of this as the 
Grand Canyon of Work. 

Mr. Coolidge summed it up 

ITS floor and slopes are a punched-ln 
railroad yard. From it.s depths rise the 
smoke and .steam of a half-dozen trains, 
and to the ear come di.stant whistles 
and bells and the faint clatter of power 
shovels and shifting cars. On a platform 
built for hi.s visit stood Calvin Coolidge, 
and there he made his famous remark: 

"That's a pretty big hole." 

Last year 22.000,000 tons of ore were 
shipped from this mine, or mines, a third 
of Mtssabi's and more than a fifth of 
America's. 

Several other open-pit mines are al- 
most as big as Hull-Rust. One of those 
is the Adams-Spruce, an Oliver opera- 
tion near Eveleth, itself a combination 
of seven old ones. Some of its tonnage 
conies from underground, but most of 
it is hauled up on a mile-long conveyor 
belt. The pit was narrow and the tracks 
were in the way of the shovels. Today 
a scraper running on cables drags the 
ore to the crusher and the belt picks 
up the fine stuff and moves it in con- 
tinuous stream to the rim. 

Adams-Spnice is one mine which ha.s 
not missed a year of production since 
and its 1941 record was 3.477,000 
ton.s. A couple of miles away is the 
Leonidas, 650 feet down, the deepest 
mine on the ore body. 

A number of the smaller mines are 
now being worked hy power shovel and 
motor truck. The combination of Diesels 
and large tires made pos.sible vehicles 
weighing 15 tons empty and 30 tons 
loaded. 

The Missabi's mines are corporatcly 
pretty concentrated in their operations, 
but the ownerships of the fees are com- 
plex and scattered. A year ago only 
about 20 concerns were taking out ore. 
This year a few more came in. chiefly 
small lessees with motor trucks, includ- 
ing a building contractor or two. Larg- 
est of the fee owners is the state of 
Minnesota through its holdings of school 
and university lands. Next largest is 
Oliver, with its Rockefeller inheritance. 
The Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads are also important 
le.ssors. The remainder of the owners, 
except for steel companies like Bethle- 
hem and Jones Sl Laughlin which con- 
tract with shipping companies to work 
the mine!?, are made up of many estates, 
old lumber companies, and individuals. 

Leases on the state-owned mineral 
properties are for 50 years and, since a 
great many of these were made in the 
'90'8, a number of them are expiring 
this year and more will be shortly. 
Royalties range from 12 'i cents a ton 
to a dollar or thereabouts. Most of the 
early ones were at 25 cents, including 
the state's leases, but the present law 
provides for royalty on the latter on a 
sliding scale. In the early days the ore 
ran 66 per cent iron, cargoes wore still 
guaranteed to be 58 per cent iron in the 
early 1900's, but today the standard 
grade is down to 51.5 per cent for non- 
Bessemer. 
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Here's the story of a lumber merchant 
who thought he ought to do something 
about war housing, "in ten hours," he said 
to the U. S. Navy, "I can put up a six-room 
house, ready for occupancy, complete to 
the last curtain rod and brick in the fire- 
place — not a portable, mind you, but a 
finished, livable residence." 

The Navy rephed: "Show us." He did — 
in nine and one-half hours flat, before as 
critical a quorum of housing experts as 
could be mustered in the nation's capital — 
and got the government order. 

But — this twentieth - century Aladdin 
needed to buy in volume to create his pre- 



fabricated wonder-house on the large scale 
required. He could have credit, certainly, 
but he wanted to buy for cash to speed the 
whole operation and to retain complete 
initiative in determining when, where and 
how to make his purchases. His local bank 
called in the Chase,- a substantial loan was 
made quickly to the manufacturer — in 
which our correspondent bank, of course, 
participates. Now, every day, rows of houses 
are springing up where vitally needed. 

This is but one among hundreds of acliud 
instances ivhere bank loans are definitely 
speeding, simplifying, furthering the war 
effort along the industrial front. 



THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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General Foods Declares 
Preferred Dividend 

Directors of Cfncral FikxIs Curptwation, « a 
mcciing held September 16, 1942, tlrcl8r«I a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12'* a share on the 
150,000 outstaniliriK shares of the company's 
$4.50 Cumulntive Preferred Slock. The divi- 
dend is payable November 2, 1942, lo holders 
of record October 9, 1942. 

Amooc the produrtj of Generftl Poodi iir«; Baker'* 
Cocoa^ — B«kCT-'» Cwonut— Bftker'i Premium Cho*-o- 
late — BiriJi Eye Froitctl FocmIi — CalumM Bakitit 
Powder— Ctrl o—Dtumonil Cryii«l S»lt-Gr«j>e-Nuu 
— Gr«|)e-Nut» FUlcci - Or«i« Nut« Wlicut Me*!— 
jelJ.O— Jell -O FrtfiinB Mil— JflJO Ice CrrmmPowder 
— J«M-0 Pudilinc — K«ffee Mn Coffee— L« Fr«n(e— 
Log Cabin Syrup— Maxwell Houte CofTer — MajtwcU 
Kou*e Tea — Minute T«pioc«— Pci«f«409i Bran Flakei 
—Pent Toattiei— Poitum— Sanka CofTee— Satina— 
Sure- Jell — Swarn Dowa C»ke Flour^ — Whole Bru 
Shredi. 

GENERAL 
FOODS 



250 Park Avenue 
★ ★ ★ 



New York, N. ¥ 
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Building and 
Mainfaining a 
Local Chamber 
of Commerce 

A BRIEF MANUAL of chamber of 
commerce principles and procedure. 
Outlines steps to be followed in organiz- 
ing and maintaining an efficient local 
cHamber of commerce. Include! speci- 
nnen set of by-laws. 

Available without coif. 

Commercial Organization Division 

Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 

1 6 1 S H. Straat N. W. 
Wathlnston, D. C. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 107 

A ca»li divjiieiid tlrcl.-^rcil liy the Boaril 

I' ^- ■ - I ■■ ii ••■•> 11.. 1<'4.'. l.n 

tt 'ulii-i JO, I94.>, 
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.li.sr.l. 

It II. KoOTK, StcTttory Treantttr 

■j«ifi Kiiiiniicu, Catifortiia. 



Miich ha.s bopii wrltton of Inxation in 
the Missabi country, ilsflf as phi'nonu'- 
nal a.s everything pise lh(Tr. Just a.s 
MiSHabi means "siant" in the Chipp«:wu 
tongiit-, .so do Mi.isabl taxes mean giant 
in any Innfcuage. For a generation or 
more, the.se taxes have been a contro- 
ver.slat mutter between the state and 
the mininK companies. In some of the 
comnmnltie.'?, the mining compsinie.s pay 
more than 95 per cent of all taxes levied. 
The tax avernfires over 70 cents a ton 
of ore mined, or nearly double the labor 
cost of takm^ it out. 

The Minnesota theory is that the ore 
and its extractiun are iiiustlv controlled 



the War Production Board's materials 
division a report which .stated that, last 
January. 557,312,000 tons of "direct 
ore" were .still available for open-pit 
niinlnj; on the Missabi, and that If 100,- 
000.000 ton.s are to be taken from the 
L>nkc Superior district each year begin- 
ning with HH3, a.s expected, the Mi.wabl 
will have lo provide 75.000,000 tons and 
upward annually. After allowing for the 
output of the underground mmes — 
which cannot be expanded much — the 
open-pit ore which can go directly into 
the blast furnaces without treatment 
will run out in the summer of 1950. 
I If the wur ended next year the life of 



A Nazi Turned Pale 



A dock master told me a story: 

This Superior ore is pretty rich, averaging out 51 per cent 
iron. There is dirt up there that is 63 per cent iron, Il won't 
grow petunias but it makes right nice tanks. 

This dock master said he was asked three years ago — while 
we were still being polite to every foreign visitor — to take some 
Nazi mining engineers around. They were very gay up to the 
point where one. patronizingly asked how rich the ore was. 
(German ore averages out 28 per cent.) 

"This stuff right here is 64 per cent." said the American. 

The Nazis turned pate and one asked for a glass of water. 

—SIGRID ARNE writing for "Wide World" 



outside the state, and that a lii-;ivy tax 
recovers a share of this resource. The 
companies reply that the rates are 
I forcing the mining of the open-pit and 
higher-grade ores far more rapidly 
than the underground and the lower- 
grade. 

The other end of this taxing aystem 
may be seen in the elaborate civic struc- 
tures of the region. Not only are the 
towns far from bemg typical mining 
camps -they are outwardly the world's 
most luxurious communities for their 
size. Hibbing's budget for a time 
rivalled Duluth'.s. The $3,800,000 Tet hni- 
eal and Vocational High School is the 
nation's second largest. The $550,000 
Memorial Building includes a large 
auditorium, a curling rink, a theater, a 
collection of paintings, and an arena 
which can seat 5,000 for basketball or 
2.500 for hockey. Still a village in gov- 
enmient, though with a population of 
16,000, Hibbiiig has six parks, a zoo, and 
a village hall modeled on Bo.ston'.s 
Faneuil. Virginia (pop. 12,000) has ii 
Memorial Building which rivals Hib- 
bing's. Its Technical Building houses 
a junior college. Buhl tpop. 1.6O0> ha-s a 
$1,750,000 high school. 

Some financial ingenuities will be 
needed in that region when the open-pit 
mines are worked out, but the question 
of the life of the ranges is one which 
concerns us all. 

Last .spring E. W. Davis, director of 
the Mines Experiment Station of the 
University of Minnesota, submitted to 



these open pits might be extended well 
to the end of the 1950's. 1 Practically all 
the Missabi ore is now in sight — there 
have been no discoveries for many 
years. The other ranges can produce 
little more than they are shipping now. 

"It IS .shocking to realize," Mr. Davis 
said, "that in a comparatively few 
years, the great steel industry depen- 
dent upon Lake shipments will find it- 
self short of the necessary ore to meet 
emergency steel requirements. This 
means either that a large foreign ore 
supply must soon be made available, or 
that the low-grade ores must be de- 
veloped." 

Fortunately the Mines Experiment 
Station has developed methods of con- 
centrating those lowor-gradc ores 
known as the magnetic taconites, and 
their supply would perhaps la.st us 200 
years. But the treatment plants will take 
money. Mr. Davis estimates that, at war 
production rates, 80 plants would be 
needed, costing $500,000,000 to $650,000- 
000. and employing more than 30.000 
men. An industry, in short, on the order 
of synthetic-rubber. He proposes that 
little time be lost in making a start. 

Whatever the future may hold, 
Missabi's mining and shipping com- 
panies are working under lorced draft. 
The 300-odd vessels will haul 90.000.000 
tons of Lake Superior ore this year, 
may even hit 91,000,000 tons. They will 
beat the record of 1941 by almost as 
much as 1941 passed 1929 and the peak 
years of the last war. 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 

ANDSOUNWINESSTOMORROW 




Get This Flag Ffyiny Now! 



This War Savings Flag which fiies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means Justness. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company's gross pay toll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 

It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doiog their part for Victory 
... by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 

It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from "bidding" for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 



Think what 10% oi the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 

For Victory today . . . and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan roUing in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff^ Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 

If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, mti' is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result- getting 
hterature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 




»ave 



With 



War Savings Bonds 
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Practical Good Neighbor Policy 



fConliniteil /win ptifir ,ifi) 
perfectly maildening to figure mtt Sfimp 
.pparently sliphl modification of one's 
'product, get the ciiHtomer to accept it, 
and then have the house turn it down. 
Both the customer and salesman deserve 
a full explanation and an expression of 
rejrret under such circunistanc(?s. Other- 
wise, the salesman may fly off the han- 
dle, damn his house, the American sys- 
tem, the United States and all Its works, 
to the manifest benefit of our competi- 
tors. 

If we observe these siniple precau- 
tions, I believe we shall get through this 
war bt'ttiT than we did the last as far as 



our relations with Latin America are 
concerned We are at least in better 
position to start with. 

Many more Americans speak Span- 
ish or Portusiiese and know Latin 
America than in those days. Latin 
America knows more about us than it 
did. It took World War I to break the 
monopoly London had on the purveying 
of news to South America. Now our 
press services have worked up such a 
record for efficiency and truthfulnes.s 
that they dominate thtj newspaper field. 
There are more Latin-American stu- 
dents here than ever before, at least 
there were last year. I have heard of 




for today tvings of ^[ictory 

ttiid tojnorrotv^s ports of Peace 



.American war liinl.s are l.ikiiift winji— lli;;bl 
after flifilil — in .twartiis tlii-y are lu'mluin in 
deslinnlioiis at cn-ry pomt of liie CDnipasi. 
Alu'iid tif llcrn arc nir warporls- the 

kinrlthnl (inly .-VmiTiran inp-iiiiilycaii ijiiii Itly 
CDgiiieer, ificn a.s quickly jiruiliii f. 'I ln>f air- 
prirl> are t (tui|ilcte liiaflnnJ iiiu^il i-vi-ry fiii ilily 
an<) arn ilcsigncd fur coriijiai t hlii|>iiiciil aiut 
S]ipedy iii'-lallation. Ami - tlu-y an* a.-* rcailily 
tli^tnanllf-d nnil rrinftalled. BiitliT enpmcrrs 
aiiiJ craft'-iiMM) uitli ^^ar-,^^la^Jp(:nt•<^ i-kill ami 
aujinieiitetl failory facilillcs arc itiakiii)", for 
today's winp* of Vii-torv, rtiitipleir vvarporLs 
ivliichwill rmccl as ltn- [icai r [inris iilloiuurrow. 



I. STEEt RUNWAYS. 2. CAMOUFLAGE 
DESIGN HANGARS. 3. OYMAXION 
HOUSES, 4- MILITARY QUARTERS, 
5. MACHINE SHOPS. 6. WARE- 
HOUSES. 7. REFUELING UNITS. 



Stair* OflVrm— Kunnjif I'lly , M'inni>jip<i]i!«.Vi> nhhinnlrtii:, 
NvW''Ynrk,('(it*'M{{i>. AtljiniM. Shrt'v<-(Hiri.«.nil Hfiuittiin, 
tU^liTf^vnt itliv*- in ottirr (irinmnnl riti«T" 
Kiport (JlHi-r. P Si>. Kirhl|rBn„ fhicuitii. ill. 
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one Argentine family that is gcltiuK 
tired of having its sons' educations di.i- 
ruptetl by finding them In Europe at 
school when war broke out and having 
to shift them to America ( this being the 
second generation in which the same 
thing has happened) and it is going to 
send its scions exclusively to the States 
from now on. 

Close and rapid communication via 
the Pan American and Panagra air 
lines is another great help. 

Furthermore, although ships are 
probably just us scarce now as they 
were in 1918 at least we have a mer- 
chant marine of our own. 

The United States was then so depen- 
dent on foreign shipping that I remem- 
ber the thrill of running across a 
schooner flying the American flag when 
I was rambling around the hoca in 
Buenos Aires one Sunday afternoon m 
1916. tt was one grand scramble to get 
shipping space, rates soared, and goods 
frequently did not reach South America 
for mimths after they left the factory. 
I also believe that there is now a pretty 
good, though red-tape-bound, system of 
freight priorities, so that ports are not 
so confused as during the last war. 

During the World War prices were 
what the traffic would bear, which was 
understandable, too, because there were 
no restrictions on domestic prices, the 
exporter had to bid to get goods, his ex- 
penses were high, he had had little ex- 
perience in export credits, and cus- 
tomers were thankful to get anything at 
any price. 

Trade Crashed After Armistice 

AS a matter of fact most of the ex- 
porters, especsally the newer houses, 
did not get enough meat on their bones 
to stand the crash after the Armistice. 
The carnage was fearful, as customer 
after customer took advantage of loop- 
holes to wriggle o\i\. of contracts and 
leave terrific quantities of unsalable 
merchandise "for account" in the Latin- 
American custom houses. 

Even today, with prices strictly 
limited because our Governnjent allows 
only a small mark-up for export, it Will 
take character on the part of the cus- 
tomer to accept and pay for goods in 
transit, with 15 or 20 per cent war risk 
insurance charges, when merchandise 
.shipped after the Armistice will prob- 
ably only have to pay one per cent. 

No doubt, this time, the transition 
from a war to a peace economy will be 
cushioned by the fact that our Govern- 
ment has guaranteed to take all that 
can be produced of a great many Latin- 
American products for a year or two or 
three after the war ends. 

We carnc out of the last war a heavily 
creditor nation. After this war. very 
likely all nations will be equally "broke" 
and loaded down with internal debt, and 
"lend-lease" will simply be written off. 
It occurs to me that, for purposes of 
international trade, we may be better 
off than from 1919 on, because we shall 
all start from scratch, instead of hav- 
ing, as we had then, such a "favorable" 
balance that we were alifled with our 
own riches and embarrassed when peo- 
ple tried to pay off their debts. 
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Uncle Sam Will 
TAG YOU! 



^Kr^ iCofitinupil Irom imtic ^1,) 
l^^n be women when production reaches 
peak. 

List non-essential industries 
or fobs 

THE board might prepare a list of jobs 
such as barbpring, wailing tables, laun- 
dering, bartending, clerking in stores 
and the likp. It would then become im- 
possible for a man of draft age to seek 
employnient at any of these tasks. The 
law might even prohibit any person 
from seeking such employment if his or 
her capabilities could be used in a war 
plant. 

Forbid deferment to men in 
essential industry who seek 
new jobs 

SUCH a ruling would prevent hopping 
about from place to place. Before the 
recent freezing order, $4-a-day copper 
miners were jumping to 58- or $10-a- 
day construction jobs or shipyards or 
munitions plants. Dairy hands getting 
S70 a month are switching to defense 
plants where they get $200. Both ex- 
amples are of men who n>ight be de- 
ferred for occupational reasons. If they 
jump the job, draft board would re- 
classify them for military service. 

Freeze all labor in essential 
occupations 

NO one is eager to take the onus for 
such a drastic measure. The buck will 
probably be passed to Congress, but it 
is difficult to foresee anj^thing but even- 
tual "freezing of manpower" by legis- 
lative action. Attempts will be made to 
soften the blow by ."so-called wage stabil- 
ization and subsidies to workers in low- 
er wage groups, but it will be impossible 
to level out the entire wage structure. 
An incident in California illustrates the 
difficulty. Miners, aviation workers, 
shipbuilders, farm hands and munitions 
plant .J^orkers are all on a different 
wage basis. It is natural for them to 
seek the highest level and many of them 
can be interchanged to a considerable 
degree — that is, all have mechanical 
ability or can be easily trained. When 
numbers of one group began moving, ' 
W.P.B. officials arranged to raise their 
wages so they would stay on the first 
job. But O.P.A, said "no." 

Another unpleasant conflict Is be- 
tween aviation and auto workers. Many 
of the latter, now converted to aviation, 
are making more money than original 
aviation workers. The latter won't like 
either wage freezing or job freezing. 

Freezing would also stop pirating. All 
the major belligerents except U.S. have 
frozen their citizens on es.sential jobs. 

Transferring men from non-es- 
sential to war industry jobs 

THIS is even more difficult than Job- 
freezing. Where the plants were con- 
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THAT KEY MAN 

In Your Business 

Would your firm susfoin a loss if he 
died? 



Insurance on his life, payable lo the 
concern, would offset this financial 
blow. 
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HANG UP YOUR 
FiLIHG TROUBLES 
in ttie f nine folder that 



PENDAFLEX* 
FOLDERS 
reduce filing time 20% 

NO NEW CABINETS 

□ tiiriple frame fifs 
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THE NEW WAV 

NO SAG! 
KO DROOP! 
NO SLUMP! 
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AIR MAIL STATIONERY 
GETS PREFERRED ATTENTION 

THIS is no time to lose 
time! Speed important 
production bid^^ priority 
negotiations and contracts via 
Air Mail, of course... but pet 
instant executive attention by 
the use of Berksliire Air Mai! 
papers which add to your 
letterhead and envelope the 
command of urgencyl 

i'p to 24 erisp sft^ets j(fo «/ 
mmtmum Air Mutt ponta^^r ratf. 
F^pcF in choice of 2 vi'rifihfm 
prtntt^ti With Air Mat/ mst/Snm. 4 
w^tfihts hi plain Air Matt papvrn; 
4 eiTve/ope ^izca with tntfrntition- 
al Air Mtitl ntnrktrti! Sff ttn-tn nt 

EATON PAPER CORPORATION 

Ptff'-'f'ifrfi ^f,1\.s. 
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vertfU it WHS a compwawwiy .sim|)ic 
matter. Chrysler had little difflrulty 
turning their itu-n from nutos to tanks — 
Akron succeeded remarkably well In 
making nrniament workers out of rub- 
ber technicians- -a watch fac tory had 
little difficulty in re-training workers to 
make time fuses. But conversion has 
been practically compielcd. 

The millions of new workers needed 
must come from among those who have 
lo.st their civilian jobs or are now work- 
ing nl such things as distributive trades; 
non-war metal trades; millinery; men's 
hats; textiles; insurance: shi>e-making; 
printing; construction, and many others. 
Even if a man has a high salaried en- 
gineering job. say in Kansas City, a 
government oflicKil may decide that the 
Government should requisition his tal- 
ents and send him to Baltimore or 
Seattle at a lower wage. 

This is perhaps the touchiest of all 
proposed measures. Great Britain has 
handled it gingerly and Canada is mov- 
ing cautiously. 

Men who have already lost their jobs 
are first on the list. They must be re- 
trained and will receive less money than 
in peace-time. In localities such as Pitts- 
burgh or Philadelphia it is comparative- 
ly easy to place them. But in New York 
City or In towns with no war industry. 



It i.s iii>t .Mmple. New Yorkrr.s dmi'l want 
to move and employers in other cities 
have a prejudice against them. 

Then there is the matter of overcrowd- 
ing in areas already jammed. In Bridge- 
port every machine is manned and evt-ry 
bed is occupied 24 hours a day There 
would be little room for outsiders there 

Oflicials say that mileage of move- 
ments would be limited wherever p*)s- 
sible — thus, stove makers in Quincy 
would probably be moved to one of the 
tri-citiea. Davenport. Moline or Rock 
Island. But great distances may have to 
be crossed. Take mining for example. 
Copper mines in the Rocky Mttuntains 
are undermanned. Proposals have been 
made to take iron miners from Michigan 
and coal miners from Pennsylvania to 
help out. Government would pay the 
transportation. In addition a coal miner 
needs training before he can mine cop- 
per. 

There may be union complications. If 
a carpenter works in a shipyard he will 
have to join a different union- -some- 
times he might have to change from an 
A. F. of L. to a C, I. O. -other times he 
might have to work in an unorganized 
plant. He will have to take out a demit 
in his old union. Neglecting that, he 
would have trouble getting back into his 
old union after the war. He would have 



to pay initiation fees in the new union 
and lose some of his seniority rights in 
the old one. 

The British Trade Unions Council 
asked their organizations to waive Ini- 
tiation fees under such circuniatancea. 
The unions ignored the request. 

Voluntary negotiated transfers of 
workers whose oi'<'upationaI question- 
naires indicated that they are skilled in 
essential oceupaticms have not been very 
successful. Employers turned down 
some because they were too old or 
had had no recent experience. But the 
greatest turn down came from em- 
ployees themselves for the following 
reasons : 

Lo»>< tif .seniority on old job. 

Insecurity fear that the new job would 
only Inst a short time and they couldn't 
gel the oltl tmi- back 

Wage differential!!- civilian Industries 
in some cases aie still paying more 
money. 

UnwillinnneKs to move their families to 
a crowdcil nren. or to move to the Job 
alone and maintain Nepni-alc establlHh- 
ments. 

The.se an- only a few of the probleni.s 
involved. There are 21 tabor depart- 
ments in the Government in addition to 
Miss Perkins' establishment If they all 
slick their fingers into Job-fieezing. 
wage-freezing and compulsory-transfer 
it will be a huge scramble. 

Will the Government move or 
freeze jobholders without 
Congressional approval? 

THKRE IS a little evidence that any of 
these measures will be put into force 
without new legislation. Manpower 
Board Chairman McNutt says that his 
lawyers are working on a new national 
service act to introduce when the time is 
right. His recent freezing of 200.000 
lumber men and miners in the Rocky 
Mountain area was a cautious move 
without any certainty of how it could 
be enforced except through control of 
contractor's operations. Most lawyers 
say that nothing in the War Powers Act 
would permit the Govemnicrit arbitrari- 
ly to move workers from one job to an- 
other. 

A few officials in the War Depart- 
ment say the Act gives the President 
power to do anything he thinks neces- 
sary, and he indicated he was of like 
mind in his last message to Congress 
asking them to freeze prices. 

The Selective Service Act gives him 
power to defer age groups from armed 
service and also to terminate deferment 
by age groups whenever he deems It 
advisable. 

However, Washington observers be- 
lieve that the President would go to 
Congress before putting any such dras- 
tic measures into force. Congress would 
probably pass anything he recommend- 
ed along manpower lines anyhow and 
the President would escape the charge of 
dictatorship. 

Otherwise he might arouse more tur- 
moil over constitutionality than at any 
time since Lincoln suspended the right 
of ftafccHS corpus and was told by Judge 
Davis that the Constitution was made 
for ruler as well as ruled. 
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BELLRINGERS 




Good Food Mokes Good Warriors 

Joannes Bros., Green Bay wholesalers, know something 
about advertising. They never miss a chance to tell their 
customers about the Joannes brand. Today they are using 
their advertising technique on elaborately painted company 
trucks to help Uncle Sam keep his people "fit to fight." They 
claim no copyright on the idea — think other food dealers should 
copy. 
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I Am Ashamed to Give the Figure" 



(Continued from page 33 f 
went to every corner of the world. 

One division coordinated speaking ac- 
tivities, touring selected groups, arrang- 
ing mass meetings, and conducting war 
ronferences from coast to coast. 

The Four Minute Men alone com- 
manded the services of 75,000 volunteer 
speakers, who made a total of 755,000 
speeches. 

Twenty-three major foreign language 
groups, organized compactly and effi- 
ciently, carried specific messages of 
unity and enthusiasm to America's 
adopted sons and daughters. 

What a job they did! Out of the mil- 
lions whose loyalty was so distrusted 
and attacked, less than 6,000 were in- 
terned, less than 2,000 arrested under 
the provisions of the Espionage Act. 
Many of these were acquitted. 

In nothing wa."? the value of central- 
ized control more apparent than in the 
case of motion pictures. Government's 
one approach to Hollywood was through 
the C.P.I., and all films from the battle 
fields — ^British, French and Italian as 
well as our own — were assembled and 
released by the Committee. From do- 
mestic showings alone, under a fair plan 
of distribution, we made $1,000,000, 
which helped pay for campaigns in for- 
eign countries. 

Volunteers saved money 

SUMMARIZING other major activities, 
the C.P.I, mobilized the nation's adver- 
tising forces for the drive that obtained 
free space to the value of millions; as- 
sembled artists on a volunteer basis for 
posters and window cards; ran a great 
central information bureau in Washing- 
ton; met the needs of the ruraJ press, 
the religious press, the labor press, and 
issued the Official Bulletin, a govern- 
ment gazette that saved millions in tim.- 
and postage. 

Turning to the outside world, our task 
was three-fold. First, we wanted to win 
the friendship and support of the neutral 
nations. 

Secoi%|J, the war- weary peoples of 
England, France and Italy had to be 
bucked up by daily reports on our war 
progress. 

Third, the soldiers and civilians of the 
Central Powers had to be reached with 
the truths of the war. 

Opening offices in every country ex- 
cept Germany, we took over the govern- 
ment wireless, and poured a steady 
stream of American news into every 
channel of international communication. 
Asia, Africa and Australia were reached 
no less etfectively than Europe and 
South America. This daily wireless and 
cable service was supplemented by a 
mail service of special articles and illus- 
trations. 

Reading rooms were opened, classes 
in English started, and to our represen- 
tatives went Alms showing our canton- 
ments, shipyards, training stations, war 
ships and marching thousands, together 
with motion pictures illustrative of our 
social and industrial progress, all to be 



retitled in the language of the land, and 
shown in theaters, public squares and 
open fields. 

Likewise we supplied pamphlets for 
translation and distribution, sent speak- 
ers selected from our foreign born to 
lecture in universities, schools, and even 
villages. Newspaper men ot neutral na- 
tions were brought to the United States 
that they might report truly to their 
people as to American unity, resolve and 
invincibiiity. 

Our main attack on German censor- 



ship was through Switzerland. Denmark 
and Holland, although we did not neglect 
the use of mortar guns loaded with 
paper bullets and pamphlet-carrying 
airplanes. 

Slowly but surely our facts crumbled 
the foundation of lies that upheld the 
structure of Prussian militarism, even 
as they swept away German misrepre- 
sentations in every neutral country in 
the world. 

And the cost of it all? In this day of 
billions I am almost ashamed to give the 
figoire. 

For the 18 months of the war, during 
which the C.P.I, covered the whole civil- 
ized world, the total expenditures were 
exactly 54.912.5,53. 



^ Diesel Power for your plant 



—without exhaust noise 



is on the way/ 
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Eati Cromweiig Okh^, plant 

BURGESS 

DIESEL EXHAUST 

SNUBBERS 



If that Diesel engine you want is hard to get, 
be patient. Thete are a couple of dictators 
holding up shipment. 

When you do get it, be sure it's equipped 
with a Burgess Exhaust Snubber. Your neigh- 
bors will sleep better, and you'll appreciate 
having a quiet exhaust without any sacrifice of 
engine efficiency. 

You can't beat a Burgess Snubber for effi- 
cient elimination of exhaust noise. Operating on 
the Burgess snubbing principle, it prevenu — 
not muffles — the noise. So don't ask for a 
''muifler*' — specify a Snubber- Hundreds of 
installations in hotels, hospitals, office buildings, 
municipal plants, and cither critical locations 
are proof of its success. Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Acoustic Division, 2823-F W. Roscoe 
St., Chicago. 
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T'llROW hack 
son; be promt! I liinjis a lot bigpcr 
and more important than Dad's old 
suit arc hcndcd your way. Things 
like liFttrry, the ripht to speak your 
mind, ro m orship as you please. These 
are the most preeioiis hand-me-downs 
in history — and we're fijjhting to 
iihikf surt tliat you get rhcni. 

But some hand-me-tlou ns we're 
m: jioinj; to pass along — simply 
because \\c can do tH.-rcer. No one 
can improve on freedom — but we 
can improve some of the things that 
let us express it. Air conditioninLT, 
that gives us free choice of the climate 
wc want; television, that frees us to 
look beyond the horizon. Klcctronics, 
plastics — and lots more that arc 
going to make your life freer, fuller, 
richer. 

It's an exciring, wonderful world 
you're groumg up to. Junior. Be- 
cause we're handmg down to you 
the same things that have always 
made America strong and great — 
and because we're adding many new 
things to make it even more wonder- 
ful. So, when you're thinking aliout 
these better hand-mc-do\vns, think 
of us. We're thinking of you! Clfitcr.tl 
Elcciric Company, Schfitatady, A', f. 

-tt it it 

The volume of Genera/ Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
iccrecy required is so great that we cannul 
tell you ahoiit it now. l^hen it can be told 
we Mieve that the story of industry's 
developments tiuring the war years will 
make one of the most fascinuting chapters 
in the history of industrial progress. 
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Ki'It 4c Tniraiil Mfj: r..ni(iiiin 
Krurliaiif Tniltci' < '(inipiiity 

(.t'Qrral Kkvtrlc rorntiany 
(^riicrnl PuoiJs CurimratliM) 
lieiirral Tire & Itiihlicr l'i>mt>iiiiy 
(JiMnirlrli Cdnipniiy. Tlif B f. 
Ijiiwlyeiir Tin- & Kulihcr ( iimpaiiy 

fl'^ftiv iDJiijrancv (-'ump«fi> ■>:: 

lutfi-jialliMial Harvester t oiiip,Hi^ 
Itilvrnatiuiidl Salt I 'lnipaii.v Itll 

Jcuiibiin-WtlBlil (■«rp<(r«Unn i:t 

Ktriiljcrly-Clark 4'<)rjH>ratiiin tth Covct-Wj 

l.lhlK'.r-On'enii-pi>nI tJlan* <'>mi]>aii> 1'.' 

Miiiihiini Cali'iil.nliiu Mmliiiii' < imii- 

jiaiiy - 1 1 

Mi^trtipnlllan l.lti^ Innurain'r <*i>iitiinii> -17 

Alui-atr CliaUi i'(*m)>uiiy lUli 

Xnsli-Kflvlnator t'orporallciti 3rd t'ovrr 

Niitlriiinl Aaxwlailiiu ut Mulur Bui 
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OpvratorH 
Nallimal CarlMiii *'>inipaiiy, Inr. 
NiirfoEk \ Wt'Mteru Hallway rrnnjrany 
Xdrllirrn i'ni-Kli- Railway 

(Kriirii Flllnii Supply Company 

rai-llli* tins !t Klpi'lrlf •Company 
rruduriUiil ln»uraui'r rMiuiMir. ■•1 

Amvrlia 
rullfnnn ('"mpiiny. The 

Knullii-rii Kailuny S> ntrm 

l"H»1i*rwtMMl KllliiU VisvUvr Company 
CnUiii Caililfli^ anil <'ai-tHiii Corporallnii 
I l ulled Klatm Trenaury Ih'pnrimrnl 

Vultpc Ainrafl. Iiuv 
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Wi'slern Elwlrlr C(<mpniiy 
VVriillneliituiir Elcrlrli- tc llaiiulaclur- 

Ini! Cumpany fl«-87 
Wliltlns rorporatlon , CS 




NATION'S BUSINESS for October, 1942 




DO YOU WANT A 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
OF HELP ON YOUR 



war work? 



Take ad-vantage of Contineuial Can Company's rcsonncsy 
facilities and orgauizaiioit /luif are noiv helping many 
industries luaiiUain their war production schedules. 




Today we are producing war material as prime and 
Mil)-Lontraciors in many of nur plants throughout the 
country. The manufacture of war items by mass produt- 
lioii inetijods (sheet-metal work, stampings and sub- 
assemblies) is made to order for our plains and personnel. 
Here is where our 37 years' experience in making met:il 

■^containers works to advantage. We iiave recently prepared 
portfolio sliowing the highlights of how our experieiue 
and organisation are fitted for war work. We will be glad 

im^o scifi^ a repre.sentative to review it with you. 

Here is whaf we offer: 

► 45 plants conveniently located from coast to coast. 

I^^^ 7,738,500 square feet of lloor .space, j)art dI ^vhich is 
^Bavailable fur additional war work. 



> 16,000 wtjrkers(inLhiditig machiiiist.s, engineers, drafts- 




men, luol and die makers) skilled in mass production of 
metal units. 

¥■ A competent sales staff operating out of 27 local sales 
nfhccs who expedited the handling of an annual business 
in 1941 amounting to $136,652,016. 

► A War Pruducts Council organized to give you quick 
action ... to help you or tell you promptly what you want 
to know about ContineniaPs ability to handle any job. 
Write, wire or phone War Products Council, Continental 
Can Company, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City, or 
any sales DfTice. 

• • • 



NOTEt Cotttintntal it still turning fiit "patkag.fi to pro- 
letl A/nrruij"—ctin.% ti>€nrry iiniinl Jtml In i> urn mini firms, 
Itf our Allies, anil inlii Ainrriian Iwmis. Wr will triiliiiiie to 
mitke ltu\f tans — as urti iih vllur leiitatnm Jur essrnlial 
l<n;liHl^ //t ih fiiu.l In- IVf'fl. 



CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 

100 EAST 47nd STRIET, NEW YORK CITT 



Salrs Offices hi: 

BALTIMORE, MD. CtHICAOO, ILL CINCINNATI, O. DENVf R, COL. PCTROIT. MICH. 
LOS ANCCLES, CAL. MAlDrN, MASS. MEMPHIS. TENN. NASHVILLE. TENN. 
ST. lOUjS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. SAN ANTONIO, T£X, SAN f RANCISCO, CAl, 



HOUSTON, Tlx. JACKSONVILLf, HA JtRSET CITY. M. J. KANSAS CfTT. MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. OMAHA. NEB. PASSAIC, N. i. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SYRACUSE. N. V, WHHUNO, W. VA. WIIKES-BARRE, PA. 



The MAP of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




INDUSTRIAL output continued to rise during August despite in- 
creasing raw material and labor shortages. Steel, among otlier ma- 
terials, was denied to civilians as steel producers struggled witli 
distribution bottlenecks and scrap problems. Production of 
weapons by the automobile industry exceeded peace-time plant out- 
put. Machine tools and shipbuilding felt the effects of allocations in 
meeting production schedules. 

Railroads, 50 per cent occupied with war traffic, handled the heavi- 
est troop and freight movements in history. Electricity output 
soared 12 per cent above August, 1941, while engineering awards, 
primarily for war construction, were 50 per cent above last year. 

Stock markets practically erased early gains on month-end war 
news and transactions were few. Farm product prices were slightly 
higher with farmers facing problems in harvesting and storing 
bumper crops. Retail sales increased more than seasonally. 
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Productive activity in leading industries was maintaitied at or near capacity levels during August and the Barometer 
chart line continued its upward trend to a further new high record 
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The Map reflects continued tmprovement in pur- 
chasing power due to record crops and expanding 
war activity 




IJslcn, Tojo — when you bear that 
kar'nimp some iiiijtit aii<l llie fac- 
tory walls start ^lidin<; into the 
sea — remember, it's jusl an "ice 
cube" from Nash-Kclvinator. 

We are building plenty itf thcni 
for you — ice cubes ttial hurt — 
and Kel villa tors that fly. 

Monster Vou^ht-Sikorsky fly- 
inf; carn;o carriers for [he \m y — 
they're fjniwiiif; on .\a,s|i-Kt'[vi- 
nator assembly lines — not in ones 
or twos, but in lieet upon licet! 

And listen— that angry lituii 
coming out of the East — 

It comes from propellers built 
by ISasli-Kcl\ inatur, built by the 
many thousands! 



And that mifrhty roar you'll 
atou lie hearini; is the voice of tlse 
Corwi/r— an enj:inc that can take 
this Navy fighter higher, faster 
than any "Zero" in your stable. 

Tltey 're coming. Tojo— coiniuf; 
from men who. in liiiildiii<: la^t 
year's refrigerators and automo- 
biles, thought only of a nation's 
heal ill anil iuagipiness. 

But tiow, it's hate and ven- 
geance and the stinging memory 
of a thousand Axis wrongs thai 
arc guiding their hands to new 
product ion records. 

L(K)k iHit, Tojo, ilie nights arc 

growing fongfr. 

• « . 

NASIi -KELVIN ATUR CORI^DRATION 





Pe*TT 4 WH'THf r 



rLTIND BOAtS 



HAMILTON 





Owners of brand names with apgrt-gate 
value of billions of dollars liavc enlisted 
their entire productive ability in the na- 
tional war effort. But, although they now 
have nothing tosdl tuihe gt,-neral pub- 
lic, many continue to advertise. Why? 

Business history dearly shows that a 
blackout of a brand name can be far 
more disastrous to a business than a 
bombing *>f a plant . . . It is a well-known 
faa that markets lost through failure to 
advertise are next to impossible to re- 
gain. So. to assure post-war prospcriry 
for their businesses, and recognizing 
their responsibility to take part in 



prescr\'ing our national economy, far- 
sighted mana|;cmciirs allow no blackout 
of their brand names. 



There are many ways to keep yw/r 
product's name alive. A few suggestions 
are Usted in the panel on this page. For 
some businesses a mailing at regular 
intervals of only a few thousand folders 
based on any of these subjeas will 
suffice to maintain business identity, 
for others, publicition advenising is 
required. Whithcver the case, let then 
be no hlackmit of your good name. 
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Far Hiflhair-Oualilv Printing 



KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION > Neenah, Wisconsin 

Moimfotlurrn • eilahliihtj )872 
NEW YORK: 123 E. 43nd St. • CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ava. • LOS ANGEIES: 510 W. 6tti St. 



Cempanian to Trufvci at lawar toil 
Far valHin* printing at a prica 

^iSeve/eofi/* PAPERS 



